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America’s  Minister  Calls 
Them  Fanaiios, 
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MISSIOKJRIES  COMPLMfi  OF  HIM. 


Attentions  of  the  Designing  Snltan 
Thought  to  Have  Tnrned  the  Un¬ 
trained  EnYoy’s  Head. 


NEW  HORRORS  SPURRED  ARMENIitN?, 


Petition  to  tlie  Porte  W  as  the  Last 
Resort  of  an  Opyressert,  Lous- 
Sniferins  Peoi>le. 


(Copyright,  1SS5,  by  the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  World.) 

(Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  World.) 
LONDON,  Oct.  5.— United  States  Min¬ 
ister  Terrell’s  despatch  to  Secretary  of 
State  Olney,  at  Washington,  designating 
the  Constantinople  Armenians  as  fanat¬ 
ics,  has  been  telegraphed  back  here  and 
has  created  profound  regret  in  mission¬ 
ary  and  other  circles  in  sympathy  with 
the  distressed  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Tui'lt. 

Mr.  Hagoitian,  the  President  of  the 
Armenian  Patriotic  Association,  through 
v.-hom  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Sas- 
soun  massacre  was  given  to  The  World, 
,.  said  to-day: 
i  ‘T  have  noticed  from  the  beginning 
'..j  that  Minister  Terrell  has  invariably 
taken  sides  w'ith  the  Porte  against  his 
persecuted  fellow-Christians  of  Armenia. 
Alone  of  the  leading  foreign  representa- 
lives  to  Turkey,  where  he  has  not  been 
able  to  directly  pervert  the  facts  in 
favor  of  the  Turks,  he  has  remained 
inactive. 

“His  entire  telegram  to  Washington 


breathes  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  us.  His 
attitude  does  us  incalculable  harm.  It 
gives  the  Porte  the  impression  that  he 
speaks  for  the  great  American  people 
and  that  their  sympathy  is  really  not 
with  the  Armenians. 


I 


‘His  despatch  has  damaged  the  cause 
of  Armenia  before  the  civilized  world  in 
a  way  It  will  be  difficult  to  repair.  It 
will  encourage  the  Sultan  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
rji  “Mr.  Terrell’s  statement  of  the 
jyorigin  of  the  riots  cannot  be  true.  How 
absurd  to  say  that  an  armed  Armenian 
l^mob  in  Stamboul  precipitated  the  dis- 
V^turbances.  There  is  in  Stamboul  a  pop- 
f  ula'ion  of  640,000  Turks  as  against  some 
160,000  Armenians  and  there  is  in  addl- 
tion  a  floating  Armenian  population  of 
about  60,000  who  come  and  go  between  I  Terrell’s 

irprlp  wi1 


the  provinces  and  Constantinople 
“These  latter  Armenians— fresh  from 
..f^our  country,  where,  while  the  great 
"  powers  were  actually  threatening  ^ 
..  Forte,  the  hideous  massacre"  of  itamach 
has  been  perpetrated— arranged  the 
'.ti  present  petition  to  the  Sultan  or  the 
Grand  Vizier  under  conditions  which 
■  ■!  w'ould  attract  the  notice  of  Europe. 

, “It  is  their  constitutional  right  to  pre- 
;  '  sent  petitions,  which  is  the  only  mode 
of  obtaining  redress  for  grievances, 
there  being  no  free  press,  no  right  of 
public  meeting  in  Turkey.  To  say  they 


went  there^  to  get  themselves  murdere^  .  ^  . 
I  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  their 
wrongs  is  against  reason.  But  Turkish 
authorities  are  well  versed  in  the 
.J  method  of  traiisforming  a  peaceful  con¬ 
stitutional  proceeding  like  this  into 
what  appears  to  be  a  riot. 

“We  Armenians  read  with  indignation 
the  gross  charges  by  your  Minister  that 
the  Armenians  are  actuated  by  fanati¬ 
cism.  Are  people  who  are  groaning  un¬ 
der  oppression  almost  unequalled  in 
history,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
those  who  have  been  outraged  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  Turkish  soldiers,  to  be 
charged  with  being  impelled  by  fanat¬ 
icism  when  they  merely  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  beseeching  the  fulfilment  of  re¬ 
forms  promised  twenty-five  years  ago? 

To  say  that  their  action  is  fanatical  is 
a  cruel  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  a  friendly  people.’’ 

“Is  it  true,”  The  World  correspondent 
asked,  “that  this  attempted  demon¬ 
stration  was  arranged  by  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  body? 

“I  have  no  Information  to  tliat  ef¬ 
fect,”  was  the  answer.  “As  fas  as 
I  know  it  was  arranged  by  the 
provincial  Armenians  who  have  gone 
to  Stamboul  fresh  from  the  latest 
horrors  of  Turkish  misrule  in  Armenia, 
full  of  the  despair  now  beginning  to 
prevail  among  my  unhappy  country- 
I  men  owing  to  the  fear  that  the  pow- 
'  ers  will  be  outwitted  by  the  dilatory 
tactics  of  the  Porte.  I  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  any  revolutionary  movement. 
Your  .Minister  has  done  us  a  great 
wrong  at  a  crucial  moment  of  our 
struggle  for  relief  from  the  unspeaka¬ 
ble  abominations  of  Turkish  misrule.” 

Americans  and  Englishmen  .  recently 
"eturned  from  Constantinople  and  let¬ 
ters  from  American  and  other  mission¬ 
aries  in  Turkey  express  alike  unfavora¬ 
ble  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Constantinople. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  great 
London  dailies  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  subservience  of  the  Amer- 
'  lean  Minister  to  the  Sultan  is  a  matter 
]  of  comment  in  all  diplomatic  circles  at 
J  Constantinople. 

!  Mr.  Terrell  is  an  elderly  gentleman 
i  from  Texas,  who  went  to  Turkey  with 
"  probably  little  experience  in  great  cities 
and  none  whatever  of  European  courts. 

The  Sultan,  already  on  half  concealed 
terms  of  hostility  with  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  great  European  pow¬ 
ers,  at  once  made  much  of  the  J.Iinister 
from  the  great  Western  republic,  from 
which  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  This  attention  from  (he  sover¬ 
eign  quite  turned  the  new  Minister’s 
head. 

The  World’s  correspondent  from  Ar¬ 
menia,  W.  W.  Howard,  giv.^s  similar 
i  testimony.  He  has  furnished  ire  with 
1  specific  complaints  made  by  American 
missionaries  in  Tur^ej'  and  pat  ticulai  ly  i 
in  Armenia  of  Minister  Terrell’s  indif- 
ference  to  their  inter  sts,  if  not  his  di-  ' 
rect  hostility  to  the  suffering  Armenia 
Christians. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  statement  to  me, 
says: 

“The  American  Missionary  College 
Marsovan  secured  from  the  Sultan  an 
Grade  (decree)  protecting  it  and  its  In- 
spoliat.43n.  It  was  Minister 

_  duty  simply  to  transmit  the 

irade  without  comment,  taut  he  sent  with 
it  a  sireciai  letter,  pointing  out  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Sultan  and  asking  the 
missionaries  to  suspend  their  judgment 
upon  the  Armenian  atrocities  unt.l  the 
report  of  the  Turk:sh  Commission  of 
Inquiry  had  bee.i  received. 

“As  this  inquiry  was  sure  to  be— and 
has  since  proved  to  have  been — a  mere 
farce,  and  as  the  missionaries  were  only 
too  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  hor- 
i^rible  atrocities  in  Armenia,  they  greatly 
resented  the  American  ?>iinister  s  gra¬ 
tuitous  counsel. 


,  .  .  D.  JeknoVian,  an  Armenian  fro.m  Bos- 
their  American  citizen,  applied 


vainly  to  the  Minister  for  assistance  to 
see  his  dying  mother  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast.  His  papers  were  stra.ght,  and  be- 
sides,  he  offered  to  give  bond  to  return 
i  in  eleven  days. 

*  “Dr.  Grace  W.  Ivimball,  an  American 
i  missionary  from  Van,  who  has  an  Anier- 
j  lean  diploma  and  desired  to  practice 
S  medicine  among  the  Armenians,  wrote 
;  twice  to  the  Minister  asking  him  to  se- 
cure  permission  from  the  authorities  to 
■  do  so.  The  Minister  paid  no  attention 
’  to  either  letter.  Then  Dr.  Raynolds,  the 
I  head  of  the  American  Mission  at  Van, 

'i  wrote  to  Mr.  Terrell  in  Miss  Eimball  3 
.  behalf,  but  our  Minister  paid  no  more 
^  attention  to  this  letter  than  to  Miss 
‘  Kimball’s. 

;  “Finally  Dr.  Raynolds  wrote  to  a 

■  friend  in  Constantinople,  asking  him  to 
'  call  on  the  Minister.  The  friend  saw 
.  Mr.  Terrell,  but  the  only  satisfaction  he 

got  was  this  remark: 

■'  “  ‘Tell  Miss  Kimball  that  the  old  man 

'  from  Te.vas  won’t  let  her  go  home  with- 
.  out  a  diploma.’ 

“Up  to  two  months  ago  Miss  Kimball 
was  vainly  waiting  to  enter  upon  her 
■!  mission  of  Christian  charity  and  love, 
while  the  Turkish  Governor  almost 
:  daily  sent  a  sold.er  to  see  that  sne 
j  did  not  give  out  medicine  or  medical 
.  advice  to  t’ne  helpless  Armenians.  Per- 

■  mission  would  be  :nstantly  granted  to 
!  her  if  it  were  Tuiks  instead  of  Ar- 
!  menia.ns  she  wished  to  succor  or  if  Min- 

■  ister  Terrell  cared  to  intervene. 

i  “The  American  missionaries  in  Persia 
find  their  packages  of  Bibles  and  other 
i  books  and  maps  seized  by  the  Turkish 
?  officials  at  Treblzonde  and  mutilated  or 
rifled.  This  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 

■  nations,  but  protests  have  been  vainly 
imade  to  our  Minister  at  Constantinople. 
^He  will  do  nothing. 

'  “As  for  the  Armenians  themselves, 
i  who  have  been  assured  by  the  mission- 
iaries  of  American  sympathy,  they  ab- 
.  'ihor  the  name  of  our  representative  at 
i  Constantinople. 

“According  to  my  advices,  meanwhile 
■the  ‘Old  Man  from  Texas’  has  ready 
I  admittance  to  the  Sultan’s  presence  and 
'to  his  table.  It  is  a  scandal  of  which 
not  only  the  Americans  but  the  English 
,  in  Turkey  are  asliamed.” 

This  doubtless  explains  why  he  refers 
to  the  murdered  Armenians  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  fanatics. 

The  Americans  in  Armenia  deplore  his 
succession  to  Mr.  Strauss,  who,  al- 
'Hhough  of  another  religion  and  birth, 
always  -vigorously  exerted  himself  in 
ibehalf  of  the  Christian  missionaries  of 

lall  creeds.  bALLARD  SMITH. 
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D'AJSiGEii  AHEAD  IE  DEHSIA. 

The  a-ssaasination  of  Nasr-ed-Din, 
late  Shah  -of  Persia,  and  the  succsssi-on 
of  his  second  son,  Muzaffer-cd-Dln  to 
the  throne,  has  given  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  new  cause  for  anxiety,  for  it 
is  feared  that  it  will  hasten  a  collision 
between  British  and  Russian  interests 


'I' 


'■"EH’"' 


in  Pei-sda.  o 

hoMs  a  copy  of  a  secret  convention 
signed  by  the  deceased  shah,  concedirig 
to  Russia  the  i-lght  to  occupy  northern 
Persia  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  (mean¬ 
ing  a  British)  attack,  Internal  discord 
menacing  either  his  reign,  or  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Crown  Prince  Muzaffer- 
ed-Din,  whose  knowledge  of  this  treaty  ' 
led  to  his  adhesion  to  Russia.  Through 
him  Russian  agents  obtained  .special 
privileges',  including  the  concession  for 
the  constmction  of  a  railway,  which 
is  now  approaching  the  Persian  gulf. 

This  young  man  has  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  acting  as  govemor  of  the 
province  of  Tabriz.  For  ipo^-e  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  was  not  allowed  by  his 
father  to  visit  Teheraii,  and  he  has 
never  been  outside  of  Persia,  and  is 
said  to  be  devoid  of  even  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  Idea.g  of  western  civilization. 
I-Ie  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
drunkard  and  a  gambler,  and  is  known 
to  be  a  fanatic— entirely  in  the  hand.s 
of  the  most  bigoted  .section  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  priesthood — and  a  strong  laar- 
tisan  of  Russia. 

Ills  eldest  brother,  Zil-es-Sultan,  wa.s 
Ineligible  to  the  throne,  because  his 
mother  was  a  plebeian.  The  latter  i.g 
said  to  be  as  strong  a  friend  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  ^e  younger  is  of  Ru.ssia,  and 
ti>  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  wise 

i  f 

and  progi-eRslve  I'uler  that  the  other  It 
lacks.  A  di.spatcli  front  Teheran  states  ^  ^ 


heel 


“Our  mission  In  Persia,  including  the 
eastern  and  western  sections,  reports 
the  following  statistics  for  the  past 
*3.’eai :  Station.^  6,  out-sLations  9,  or¬ 
dained  mls.slonaiies  16,  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries' — men  4,  women  4,  lay  mis- 
slonarie.s  1,  lady  missionaries.  Includ¬ 
ing  v/lves,  38,  total  63;  ordained  na¬ 
tives  4;1,  licentiates  and  teachens  244, 
total  of  native  laborers  289;  churches 
38,  communicants  2838,  added  during  the 
year  173,  students  for  ministry  11,  to¬ 
tal  of  pupils  in  all  schools  3470,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  dispen.saries  4,  patients 
treated  20,785,  native  contributions  $23,- 
500.  The  principal  stations  are  Oroom- 
iah,  Tabrlg,  Salmas  and  Moral,  in 
western  Persia,  and  Teheran  and  Ha- 
ma.dan  in  eastern  Persia.  Teheran, 
the  capital,  when  work  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1872,  has  a  population  of  220,- 
000. 

Xow  Instead  of  the  tinges  of  dawn 
lighting  the  sky,  there  Is  trouble  and 
fear,  which  wa.s  well  set  forth  in  a 
long  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writteii  by  a  mis-siorary  but  recently 
returned  from  Persia,  who  said: 

“To  no  one  more  than  tive  American 


mlssjiO'na.rles  in  Persist 


SELL  ChTlDREN^TITgET 


of  Shall  Nasr-ed-Din  as*an  ac¬ 

tual  calamity.  The|-^  assassin’s  pistol 
has  clouded  the  whole  future  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Ivlis- 
.sions’  work  in  Persia.” 


Missionary  Labaree  Writes  that  Chris- 
tians  in  Turkey  Are  Starving. 

The  Presbyterian  B-iaiii  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  this  city  heard  this  week  from  its 
missionary.  B.  W  !.,ahari;c.  at  On  umiah, 
I’ersia,  to  the  effect  that  the  peopi  ■  of  Rav- 
anduz,  in  Tin  key,  and  in  tie  vast  plain 
around  Mosul,  are  starving.  “  F  three  suc- 
eessive  years,”  writes  Mr.  (a-. hare:  ,  "  the 

grain  crops  have  been  a  failure.  Each  year,  j 
as  the  wheat  and  barley  have  h  .il<  d  out, 
an  insect  called  the  ‘  sinnic  ’  he.-  :  pp  *are  1 
in  vast  numbers,  and  nas  su  ■;  ■  ut  the 

milk  of  the  soft  kernels,  leaving  an  empty 
hull.  It  has  rivaled  the  locust  in  its  de¬ 
structiveness.  ,  ,  -I 

“  This  year  the  harvest  is  again  a  failure, 
and  grain  that  could  ordinarily  be  had  for 
3  piasters  now  costs  20.  Distress  has  made 
a  great  many  of  the  people — Christians— 
desert  their  villages,  and  wander  around  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  to  eat.  Many 
are  actually  selling  their  girls  and  boys  to 
Moslems  in  Mosul,  that  they  themselves 
may  live.  Our  brethren  there  ask  most 
earnestly  that  we  help  them  to  all^eviate 
this  suffering.  In  Mardin  I  was  told  that 
crowds  swarmed  around  the  flour  shops,  hut 
there'  was  none  to  be  sold.  In  Bohmn,  the 
people  were  able  to  pull  through  the  past 
Winter  with  the  aid  of  an  unusual  prop  of 
acorns  and  juniper  berries. 

“  Entering  the  mountains,  we  found  that 
the  sinnic  had  extended  its  ravages  there, 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  people  in  a  large 
district  had  any  wheat  bread  to  eat,  having 
lived  on  rico  and  the  poorest  of  grain  food — 
millet.  Earge  numbers  of  the  Bas  and  Jelu 
people  go  down  to  the  plains  every  Fall, 

_ n  _ _ At _ _  A 1..  ...  QvsY'Irtor 


i  that  Zli-eH-Sultun  ha.s  sent  his  con- 


gratulatlons  to  the  new  shah  on  liia 
ax'cessioii  to  tlie  throne,  ♦but  that  gives 
no  assurance  that  he  will  remain  loyal! I 
to  hi.s  brother  in  case  Russia  and  Eiig-jf 
land  should  get  at  loggerlieads.  ii 

I  1‘ersia  is  a  buffer  .slate  between  Rus-|,. 
jsla  on  one  side  .amP-the-  British  pos- 
psesslon.s  in  India  on  the  other.  Tor 
more  than  30  years  these  two  countrle.s 
Itave  been  constantly  maneuvering, 
each  trying  to  secure  political  and 
commercial  preponderance  in  that 
country.  The  Moilaks  or  Mussulman 
-Tr'TT"...  - - - - — -=■ 


BISHOP  OF  THE  ARMEXIAXS  HEBE.] 
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priests  are  favorably  inclined  toward 
Russia,  because  people  of  their 
faith  are  well  treated  in  the 
Muscovite  empire.  They  liate  England, 
whose  people  they  regard  ’  ns  “Chris¬ 
tian  dogs,”  because  of  their  treatment 
of  the  Moslems  of  India.  The  dead 
.shah  showed,  during  the  Crimean  war, 
a  marked  sympathy  for  Russia,  but 
when.  In  1856,  the  British  government 
declared  war  again.st  Persia,  because 
of  the  capture  of  Herat  hy  Persians, 
and  was  the  victor,  the  shah  became 
England's  friend,  and  continued  to  be 
until  h©  died.  | 

Americans  hav'e  a  peculiar  Interest  in 
what  may  occur  in  Persia,  because  of 
this  change  of  rulers,  for  In  1829  thei 
American  Board  took  the  initial  stepf< 
toward  establishing  missions  there,  andd 
In  1871  the  work  was  transferred  to  thep 
Presbyteriaii  Board,  which  still  car- 
rie.s  It  forward.  It  was  originally 
called  the  “Nestorian  Mission,”  for  It 
was  designed  especially  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  NestoVians  in  the  plain  about 
Bake  Oroomiah.  but  the  scope  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  Armenians 
in  Persia,  and  th^n  to  the  natives  as 
■w'ell,  and  the  name  wa.s  changed  to 
“Pereian  Mission.”  The  report  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  for  1895  gives  the  following  eta- 
tistic.s: _ 


Celebrates  His  First  Mass  and  Heads  an ! 

Encyclical  from  the  Catholicos. 

Of  the  2,000  Armenians  in  this  city  neatly  j 
1,500  are  members  of  a  congregation  of  the  | 
Armenian  Church,  which  meets  every  Sunday, 
by  permission  of  Bishop  Potter,  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  of  St.  Chrysostom,  at  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue  and  Thirty-ninth  street.  At  1  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  the  church  was  crowded  with  Armen¬ 
ians.  who  met  to  celebrate  their  first  solemn 
mass  under  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of 
their  Church  in  America,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Sar- 
adjian.  who  was  recently  elevated  to  the 
Bishopric  at  the  convent  of  Etchmiadzin,  in  the 
province  of  Erwan,  seat  of  the  See  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Church.  The  Bishop  brought  with 
him  a  special  encyclical  to  the  Armenian  col¬ 
ony  from  his  Holiness  the  Catholicos  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  Meguerdich  the  First. 

The  service  opened  with  the  reading  of  the 
encyclical  by  Archimandrite  Khat,  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  After  recommending  the 
Bishop  to  his  new  flock  the  encyclical  went  on 
to  warn  the  Armenians  in  America;  who  are 
for  tlie  most  part  young  men,  not  to  fall  into 
danger  through  lack  of  parental  care,  and  es¬ 
pecially  not  to  forget  their  religion  and  their 
fatherland.  Bishop  Saradjian  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  Armenian,  vihich  was  followed  by 
chants  in  old  Armenian  to  music  composed  by 
Bishop  Nerses  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  congregation,  with  folded  hands,  joined 
in  the  chanting,  and  the  service  closed  with  a 
blessing  sent  by  the  Catholicos  through  his 
Bishop. 

The  Archimandrites  Khat  and  Mashdotz 
were  the  assistant  celebrants.  The  latter  is 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
IS  the  only  one  in  this  country  built  and  owned 
by  an  Armenian  congregation.  The  Bishop 
during  the  mass  was  dressed  in  the  full  robes 
of  his  office,  with  crozler  and  mitre,  which 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  Catholicos  as  a 
mark  of  favor.  He  wore  on  his  breast  the 
Order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  given  to  him  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
five  years,  working  among  the  Armenian  col¬ 
onists  in  that  country. 

Bishop  Saradjian  was  in  this  country  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  his  departure  for  Persia.  As 
Bishop  he  will  visit  all  the  Armenian  congrega¬ 
tions  in  America,  and  will  probably  return  to 
the  Armenian  See  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
There  are  lO.OOO  Armenians  in  America,  col¬ 
onized  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities. 


and  work  through  the  W’inter  and  Spring 
as  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  basket  weav¬ 
ers.  but  the  stagnation  in  trade  throughout 
Turkey  for  the  past  few  years  has  prevent¬ 
ed  their  earning  anything,  so  that  they  re¬ 
turn  having  barely  paid  their  expenses. 
'They  are  being  shut  up  to  their  mountain 
homes  for  a  living.  Their  valleys  are  so  ^ 
narrow  and  rugged  that  all  of  their  fields  . 
are  made  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  j 

”  Some  place  on  the  mountain  side  Is  se¬ 
lected,  and  a  wall  of  stone  built  on  the 
lower  side.  Behind  this,  stone  Is  filled  in  to 
a  certain  depth-dearth  is  loo  scarce — and 
then  earth  is  scraped  from  various  places 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  stones,  and  the 
field  is  completed.  Never  is  it  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  size,  and  seldom  is  it  larger  than 
a  room.  Here  they  plant  the  most  prolific 
bearing  cereals— maize,  corn,  rye,  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  millet.  But  seldom  has  a  family 
enough  fields  to  provide  for  its  own  wants, 
and  even  here  the  sinnic  has  found  its  way. 

”  1  entered  a  mill  and  saw  what  a  few 
had  brought  in  to  grind.  The  contents  of 
one  small  bag  were  millet  and  the  hulls  of 
another  variety  of  millet.  Another  bag  con¬ 
tained  a  few  kernels  of  corn  mixed  in  five 
times  the  quantity  of  corncobs.  It  was  a 
very  common  sight  to  see  women  pounding 
up  corn  cobs  in  a  stone  mortar  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mixing  them  together  with  their 
corn  in  the  proportion  mentioned  above.  To 
make  matters  worse,  in  some  villages  the 
Koords  had  carried  off  the  sheep,  and  the 
people  had  no  milk.  We  sometimes  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  food  to  eat  our¬ 
selves.  Every  one  was  anticipating  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  caravans  from  Gawer,  even  though 
at  famine  prices. 

“  Arriving  at  Gawer,  we  saw  a  sad  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  this  district  that  sent  its 
thousands  here  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Very  many  of  these  have  returned 
to  their  desolate  homes.  Nightly  they  are 
attacked  by  the  Koords,  and  the  little'grain 
they  have  is  carried  off.  I  asked  them  sev¬ 
eral  times,  ‘  How  do  you  let  the  Koords 
enter  the  very  room  you  are  in  and  carry 
off  what  you  have?’  and  the  invariable  re¬ 
ply  was,  ‘  We  do  not  dare  make  a  noise  lest 
we  be  killed.’  And  the  Government  is 
forcing  the  people  to  pay  up  all  their  back 
taxes  at  an  unjust  rate.  What  the  people 
have  planted  is  not  enough  for  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  that  little  is  rapidly 
being  eaten  by  the  locusts,  which  are  there 
in  .swarms— the  ground  was  actually  black 
with  them  in  many  places.” 
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ment  of  our  plans  necessitated  by  it  seemed 
at  first  intelligible  only  as  a  discipline  of 
God  for  past  shortcomings,  but,  however 
much  this  aspect  of  it  needs  still  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  I  can  see  now  with  some  clearness 
the  divine  purpose  of  our  detention  in 
Hamadan.  It  enabled  me  to  study  at  more 
leisure  the  ^lohammedan  missionary  prob¬ 
lem,  to  digest  and  verify  much  that  I  had 
learned,  to  enter  into  missionary  life  in  its 
daily  routine,  and  to  test  personally  that 
generous  and  self-forgetful  kindness  of  the 
missionaries  which  makes  them  the  best 
loved  and  most  trusted  people  in  Persia. 

“  At  the  outset,  I  would  express  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  the  mission  enter¬ 
prise  in  Persia,  as  we  saw  it,  with  its  spirit, 
its  methods,  its  results.  Of  the  character  of 
the  missionaries,  their  ability,  their  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  country 
and  the  people,  their  devotion,  their  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom,  their  unity,  their  brotherliness, 
something  will  be  said.  Enough  can  never 
be  said,  until  he  whom  they  serve  says  to 
them;  ‘  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vants.’  They  are  carrying  on  a  great  and 
delicate  work  with  a  tact,  a  zeal,  a  sound, 
broad  judgment,  which  are  beyond  praise. 
They  are  sharper  critics  of  their  work  than 
this  report  can  be.  Whatever  it  says, 
some,  often  many,  of  them  are  saying. 
Their  welcome  to  us  was  like  a  welcome 
home.  We  knew  before  of  the  grounds  for 
the  Board’s  love  of  them  and  for  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  two  missions.  That  love  and 
confidence  are  not  misplaced.  Every  day 
spent  with  the  Persia  missionaries  deepened 
our  participation  in  it.  A  far  longer  report 
than  this  could  be  written  if  its  object  were 
to  present  the  praiseworthy  and  commend¬ 
atory  features  of  the  great  work  they  have 
established,  and  are  carrying  on.  But  they 
do  not  desire  human  praise  of  themselves 
or  of  their  service  for  God. 

“  The  Persian  missions,  though  among 
the  oldest  of  our  missions,  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Board  until  the  time  of  the 
Keunion,  when,  with  the  mission  in  Syria, 
the  Persia  work  was  transferred  to  us  by  the 
American  Board.  There  was  at  that  time, 
however,  only  one  Persia  Mission,  and  its 
only  station  was  Oroomiah.  There  were  700 
communicants  and  960  pupils  in  schools. 
Last  year  in  Oroomiah  the  numbers  of 
communicants  and  pupils  were  just  three 
times  what  they  were  in  1871.  Almost 


uncon  minated  by  the  worldly  influences 

which  ^ke  all  efforts  to  reach  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  the  Jews  so  painful.  In  Teheran 
there  is  one  organized  Armenian  church, 
one  in  Tabriz  and  one  in  Hamadan,  where 
there  is  also  a  small  Jewish  church.  In  the 
Oroomiah  field,  however,  in  contrast  with 
the  four  churches  of  our  other  stations,  and 
a  very  few  outstation  churches,  there  are 
111  meeting  places,  twenty-five  organized 
churches,  thirty- eight  ordained  preachers, 
twenty-five  of  whom  are  settled  pastors, 
with  twenty-six  uno^xlained  preachers  and 
evangelists.”  --7 


What  a  Kurd  is  Like.— In  color  they  are  usually  no  darker,  and  often 
not  so  dark,  as  Southern  Europeans.  The  eyebrows  and  lashes  and 
eyes  are  generally  black,  the  nose  aquiline  and  fine,  and  the  mouth 
well  formed.  The  face  is  long  and  oval,  while  in  stature  a  medium 
height  seems  to  be  general.  The  chin  is  shaved,  the  mustache  alone 
being  left,  and  over  it  no  end  of  trouble  is  taken  with  comb  and  wax. 
The  hair  is  usually  shaved  along  the  top  of  the  crown,  but  left  long  on 
either  side,  though  little  or  nothing  of  it  is  visible  owing  to  the  pecul¬ 
iar  and  characteristic  manner  in  which  the  men  deck  their  heads. 
The  Kurd’s  costume  is  distinctly  his  own,  and,  except  in  the  South 
where  he  has  come  more  or  less  under  Persian  infiuence,  he  never 
abandons  it.  A  high  silk  pointed  cap  crowns  the  head,  round  which  is 
woven  a  number  of  silk  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in  skillfully  arranged 
disorder.  The  favorite  colors  for  these  turbans  are  dark  claret  and 
gold  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  stripe  of  some  brilliant  hue.  The 
rough  fringes  are  left  hanging  down, as  often  as  not  covering  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  wearer,  and  adding  not  a  little  to  his  fantastic  appearance. 
Over  a  white  linen  shirt,  with  sleeves  that  end  in  points  more  than  a 
yard  long,  so  that  they  touch  the  ground,  a  silk  coat  is  worn,  crushed 
strawberry  being  the  favorite  color,  though  cherry  color  and  white 
satin  were  almost  equally  common;  these  coats  are  made  collarless  and 
open  at  the  neck  and  fold  across  the  breast,  being  held  in  place  by  a 
wide  silk  sash  skillfully  folded  and  intertwined.  In  this  sash  the  long 
pipe  and  curved  dagger  are  thrust.-Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


TO  BOOM  PERSIAN  TRADE 

INTENT  OF  GEN.  MOBTEZA  KHAN, 

I 


ENVOY  EXTBAORDINABY, 

Itrr-  Ja  i'^ 

ho  Reacnett  New  York 


Who  ReacWetf  New  York  ’day  on 

the  Steamship  Finland  —  The  New 
Minister  to  America  Is  a  Bachelor 
and  Wealthy— Says  Persia  Prodnces 
Other  Thlngrs  than  Rng;s. 


all  the  work  at  Oroomiah,  therefore,  and 
all  the  other  work  in  Persia _  are  results 
of  our  own  efforts,  and  not  an  inheritance. 
The  early  work  was  begun  as  a  work  tor 
Nestorians  and  was  called  the  ‘  Nestorian 
Mission.’  The  other  stations,  Teheran  in 
1872  Tabriz  in  1873,  Hamadan  in  188U, 
were  established  with  sole  initial  reference  to 
Armenians,  Jews  and  Musselmans  Mosul 
was  occupied  in  1890  as  a  base  for  work 
among  the  mountain  Nestorians,  numberuig 
75,000  and  living  in  Turkey,  the  Persian 
Nestorians  not  exceeding  25,000.  In  1892 
the  American  Board’s  work  in  Mosul  was 
transferred  to  us.  In  none  of  our  other 
stations  has  the  work  taken  hold  or  developed 
as  it  has  among  the  Nestorians,  who  are 
a  religious  people  of  simple 


General  Morteza  Khan,  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
^  Persia  to  the  United  States,  arrived  to¬ 
day  on  the  steamship  Finland.  He  was  es- 
■;  corted  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  he 
"  will  stay  for  a  few  days  before  going  to 
Washington.  The  new  minister  succeeds 
K  General  Isaac  Khan,  who  was  promoted 
n  to  the  Belgian  emba.ssy. 

L  Khan,  who  is  wealthy  and  lives  in 
Terheran,  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
J  Increasing  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  Persia.  He  declares  that  there  are 
articles  manufactured  in  this  country 
which  could  find  a  ready.,  market  In  Persia, 
and  at  the  same  time  Persia  exports  many 
things  which  would  be  welcome  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  met  by  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  Nevton  Khan, 
H'aret  Mlriketlam,  Persian  consul  at  New 
York;  H.  Keleklan,  Y.  Z.  M.  Bayajian,  and 
Herant  Kiretchlan.  Through  an  interpreter 
the  general  said: 

“The  feeling  in  Persia  for  the  United 
States  is  good,  and  we  look  on  her  as  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  with  whom  we 
iiPKlre  ap  jpcrease  ot^ratJe.  In  Persia  it  is 


felt  that  the  friendship  of  this  country  for  * 
our  own  is  sincere  and  that  she,  unlike  I: 
some  other  countries,  does  not  cast  covetous  . 
eyes  on  our  land.  We  want  to  see  opened 
up  between  the  two  countries  a  great  trade. 
Every  year  we  send  to  this  country  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars’  worth  of  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets,  but  outside  of  this  there  is  but  little  j 
export.  Persia  is  a  great  and  growing  coun-  ; 
try.  Our  export  trade  is  growing,  and  at  \ 
the  same  time  the  demand  for  Imported  ; 
goods  Is  on  the  Increase.  | 

“Most  of  our  demands  arc  supplied  by  j 
Russia  and  England.  Now,  with  our  growth  , 
there  is  a  greater  demand,  and  for  goods 
which  this  country  could  supply.  So  we 
desire  to  see  better  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  wares,  art  works, 
and  fabrics  are  practically  unknown  in 
this  country.  It  Is  the  desire  of  Gen.  Mor¬ 
teza  Khan,  through  the  Persian  consuls,  to 
make  known  the  different  articles  which 
.  Persia  can  supply,  and  so  create  demands 
and  divert  some  of  the  trade  which  has 
been  going  to  other  countries.  At  the  same 
time  we  want  Persia  to  know  more  of 
American  goods  and  gain  an  appreciation 
of  their  merit  and  worth.” 

.  The  new  minister  Is  a  bachelor  and  comes 
;  of  a  noble  line.  His  father,  the  late  Hadji 
Mirza  Dejorad  Khan,  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  European  ideas  Into  the  Empire.  He 
was  also  tne  owner  of  the  first  newspaper  ^ 
published  there.  Gen.  Morteza  has  been  j 
for  years  in  the  Persian  diplomatic  service,  j 


I  QREAT  BRITAIN  AND  PERSIA. 

"  Ai  ■f  "  ^  *-4~<3£-«^ 

LJ’.il)  l(x,SD  J>Vv"xe\s  srATE.MENT. 


In  the  JI  )nso  (jf  Ln-da  on  M  ly  och,  Lord 
L  iii)inp;t,i)n  Inu.l  tlie  follovvino-  noi.ict;  on  the 
order  |»  i|ier  To  ask  the  .Seeret.uy  of  State 
for  J'oreigii  A  tf  lirs  for  inf  irination  (  I )  as  to  the 
negotiations  b  t^veen  hi.s  A{  ijestj’s  (bAn.naiinent 
and  the  pn.nioteis  of  the  B'lgda.d  Uailvva\- 
Co  n|)iny;  (2  /  as  to  the  p)licy  „f  his  Al  .)^4ty’s 
Covernniont  in  res|.en  of  the  interests  of  this 
country  in  the  Persian  Golf;  and  to  move  for 
iripers."  Tlie  noble  Lonl  explained  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  refer  to  the  Hr^t  part  of  the 
question  as  the  Government  had  widnlrawn 
from  particip  i  tion  in  the  Bigdad  Rtihvav 
scheme,  merely  contenting  liiins-lf  with  the 
observation  th  .t  if  the  F  .reign  Minister  could 
lay  pipers  on  the  table  they  would  be  read  by 
the  public  with  interest.  lie  hoped,  however, 
that  With  resjiect  to  the  second  p  irt  of  the 

question  — our  posi  ion  in  the  Per.sian  Gulf _ 

uhero  thirty  years  ago  Great  Britain  was 
supieme  and  held  unquestioned  ascendancy, 
soine  statement  would  be  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  State.  Rus.sia,  by  advancing  money  to  the 
Persian  Government,  had  practically  put  herself 
in  prstioii  of  ascendancy  over  "the  Persian 
Government,  indeed  it  almost  appe.ired  that 
Russia  had  now-  g  ,t  Persia  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand.  J  he  one  armed  force  in  Persia,  composed 
of  Cossacks,  was  controlled  by  Russian  officers, 
a  bank  bad  been  established  w  hich  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  branch  of  the  Bink  of  Rissia,  and 
Russia  had  arranged  a  tariff  entirely  to  suit 
lierselfand  her  own  commercial  interest,  a  tariff 
which  operated  most  injuriously  against  Bri¬ 
tish  irade,  particnlirl.v  British  Indian  trade. 
Rus.sia  had  no  trade  which  required  an  outlet 
through  a  port  on  the  Persian  G.ilf  fler  only 
object  in  seeking  such  a  port  could  be  the 
establishment  of  a  n aval  base  as  a  menace  to  the 
British  tnipire.  In  his  opinion  Persia  and  the 
Jersian  Gulf  practically  formed  a  part  of  the 
Ind  an.ronticr.  He  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  Government  were  devoting  attention  to 
British  commercial  interests  in  Peisia  but 
there  ought  nt  least  to  be  considerable  im- 
proveineiit  in  oi,r  c-msular  service.  Any  one  who 
lead  Mr  W  higham  .s  book  must  see  how  serious¬ 
ly  Brius.h  inreresis  were  menaced.  The  time 
was  favourable,  in  bis  view,  for  coinii.cr  to  an 
agreement  with  Rii.^sia  as  to  tho  res".ective 
po.sitions  of  the  British  and  Russian  Govern- 

-Rhl  '0  be 


resolute  determination  on  the 


p  u  t  of  Ids  M  ijesty’s  G  iverament  to  Fico  tho 
situa  ion.^  (Hear,  liear,) 

Bn-d  Fileuborugh  ob.sorved  that  the  estab- 
.shme.t  by  foreign  Power  on  the  Persian 
1  R  V^i  1  1^  ‘  n  serious  meriane 

but  uuh  Aiista-aliaan  ]  N  nv  Z  .aland  as  well. 

I  OREIG>J  .M 1  I.S  TE  !?S  Sl'EEGH 
^  Ine  Al  irquis  of  L uisdowne  — The  noble  Lord 
Who  lulroduced  this  subject  explained  to  the 
nise  thititwis  imt  liis  intention  to  deal 
jtlenr.h  with  the  hrst  pirt  of  the  notice 
e  had  pU^H  on  the  piper.  lam,  however 
.  <nd  to  mik)  1,  consequence  of  what  has 
^llcn  from  the  noble  L  nd.  who  appears  to 

when  he 


that  neg..tiai,i  ms  have  tieeii  p  issffi^IetwS 

his  AI  i)esty’.s  G  ivern  nent  and  the  yromoters 
ol  the  B  igd  id  Riilway.  I  m  ly  say  at  once 
that  there  hive  bicn  no  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  promoters  of  that 
company  any  more  than  there  have  been 
negotiations  between  his  AI  ijesty’s  Government 
and  any  foreign  government  on  the  subject. 
What  h  IS  oocurred  is  this.  Tnere  were  confi¬ 
dential  communications,  negotiations  if  you  like 
to  call  them  so,  between  ids  M  ijesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  representatives  of  tlie'great  financial 
lionses  of  this  country  with  the  object  of 
^ascei  taming  whether  the  cuKliDions  on  which 
this  enterprise  w  is  being  undertaken  were 
ofakind  which  would  pmmit  his  M  ije-ty’.s 
Government  offering  it  any  one  niragement 
whatever.  Th  >3e  neg.itiations  are  no  longer 
in  progress.  J  he  noble  Lord  expressed  a  hojie 
that  I  shoul.i  be  able  to  give  your  Lordships 
some  pipers  on  the  subject.  To  that  proposal 
I  must  give  an  unhesitating  negative,  bec-uise 
these  communications  were  of  the  most  con¬ 
fidential  char.ioter.  I  am  under  the  impression 


that  the  occ.asions  on  which  the  British  G  i- 


variiment  finds  itself  in  such  confi  lential  c  on-  'b 
innnicatioij  with  the  .'epresentati ves  of  that 
gre  it  organism  which  we  are  in  the  habit  ofj^ 
desciib  ng  as  '■  tlie  City,”  are  of  rare  occiirrencs  f- 
probably  much  rarer  in  this  cuiintiy  than  in  any 
other  country  in  tho  wori.I  ;  but  when  these? 
occasions  arise,  and  these  confi  lenlianl  com- 
mmiications  do  take  [il  ice,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  1^ 
cleare.st  possible  understanding  that  confidences  * 
thus  given  and  received  are  to  be  respected  from 
beginning  to  end.  1  think  we  should  ill  requite 
the  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  referred  appro  idled  this  question  if  we 
were  t  .  give  Parliament  or  the  pndic  any  docu¬ 
ment  or  the  purport  of  any  conversation  which 
pissed  between  them  and  ns. 

Persl^n’  Gulf  R.ailway 

J.2t  me  remind  your  L.rdships  that  this 
sc.nems  far  a  nil  way  to  onneetthe  Mditer 
ranean  and  the  t^ersian  G  ilfis  not  a  „ew 

othei  diy  of  a  statement  l.y  L  .rd  Paloierston, 
m  whic.i  he  said  the  Government  were  fully 
alive  to  the  import  nice  of  the  E  iphrates  route 
and  that  they  sh  uld  continue  to  support  it’ 
Litei,  in  1872,  a  ommiitee  of  the  House  of 


Com  mon.s 


presided  over  by  ,Sir  Stafford 
iSo.thcote  reported  in  fivonr  of  a  scheme 

wh  ch  ^q.pirent Iv  contemp'ated  the  expenditure 

«)n  it  of  ten  millions  of  British  m  iney.  TheP 
^5-Meeu  C  nnmittee  pointed  out  that  amona  thofc 
.11  v.in  iges  to  be  expected  from  the  conoLnie- 
' '  of  snen  a  line  were  the  more  raiud 
fiansmission  of  mails,  the  possession  of  an  alter¬ 
native  and  more  expeditions  rouLe  for  the 
conveya.nce  of  troops,  and  the  great  commercial 
advantage,  both  to  India  and  England,  which 

^  Ob.  It  from  me  to  suggest  that  becau.se 

those  veiw’s  ,u-ov.u!ed  in  LS72  they  should  be 

icceiied  without  qnest.ion  at  the  present 
n, o, lut  I  ,l„  ,,j.  u,Ht  tho  i, 

Vh.cl,  t  .,sB.g„.,.i  iniKvoy  pn.ieot  l,„s  been  I 
lece.ved  u.  [MSt  years  In  this  country  ivonW  * 
"ot  penmt  Ins  M  .jesty's  Govennnent  to  brush 
»"l.'miH,.o„slv  „„  „„e  side  the  consideitlion 

notC’^rh  '''Tl''  C?  their 

'■  h^'.’Jl'-'  Lird  expresses  the  opinion 


very  ne;\r!v  ,  lound  oi 


that  we  liave 
w'th  a  O.-Tinan  system  established 
That  sliows  how  completely  he  has 


rser’’ 
at  Koweit. 


liiisunder- 

^toad  the  position  of  the  (Jovernment.  What 
was  the  sitnation  of  facts  with  which  we  hao 
to  deal  ?  There  is  in  existence  a  Oernian  Railway 
purely  and  simply  a  German  railway,  stretching 
from  a  point  not  far  from  Constantinople  to 
Konia.  Tnat  was  one  fact.  Tlie  other  fact  was 
that  a  German  company  had  been  offered  ^ 
concession  under  which  it  was  open  to  them  to 
extend  this  German  railway  from  Ivonia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  refrained  horn  giving^  any 
support  to  any  proposal  of  this  kind.  '1  here* 
fore,  when  the  noble  Lordsiyswe  contemplated 
the  arrival  of  a  (ierman  system  at  Koweit  be 
entiielv  misa])prehenfis  the  idea  that  was  in  our 
minds.  What  was  under  our  consideration  was 
the  ])ossil)ility  of  obtaining  the  substituLion  ror 
this  ymreiy  German  system  of  a  line  of  aa  in¬ 
ternational  character  constructed  under  guaran¬ 
tees  wiiich  would  have  secured  permanently  this  i 
international  character,  and  would  have  also 
secured  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  absolutely 
free  and  equal  treatment  from  sea  to  sea.  (Hear, 
hearj.  That  was  a  very  different  propo.sal  from 
the  proposal  to  bring  a  German  railway  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  proposals 
which  were  ventilated  that  this  country  should 
be  fiven  full  equality  with  aiiv  other  lowei  in 


'1  •  ' 
^  ,  i 


lOUUUHl 


should  regard  the  establishment  ut  a 
biiae  or  a  forlitied  f»rt  in  the  Persaia  Gnlt  by 
any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave  menace  to 
British  interests,  and  that  we  should  certainly 
resist  it  witn  all  the  means  at  our  disposal. 
(Cneers.)  I  say  that  in  no  minatory  spirit,  be- 
c  luse  so  fir  as  1  know,  no  such  proposal  is  m  uJe 
fir  the  establishment  ot  a  bise  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  I  cannot  liely)  thinking  that  the  noble 
Bord  waxed  almost  unnecessarily  waiin  at  the 
i  lea  of  such  foreign  intrusion  with  which,  so 
t  ir  as  I  am  aware,  wc  are  not  at  present  thro  it- 
etiedl  The  noble  Lord  then  touched  on  a 
scries  of  points  connected  with  our  commercial 


interests  in  Llie  gulf.  It  would  be  impossible 


"A 


.1-1 _ _ 


respect  of  the  construction  of  the  line  and  its 
uiaintenance  and  control. 

OUR  rOSITION  IN  THE  GULF. 

I  now  yiass  to  th^r-clusely  connected  subject 
of  the  Persian  Gulf£^do  not  yield  to  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  interest  which  I  take  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  in  the  feeling  that  this  country  stands 
with  rci’ard  to  the  navigation  of  the 


to  dissociate  our  commercial  troiii  our  [lulitical 
interests.  I  take  for  example  the  navigation 
;  of  the  Karun  River.  Though  its  trade  has  not 
increased  perhap-i  so  much  as  might  have  been 
'expected,  the  lion’s  share  of  it  is  ours.  In 
1897  th.at  trade  was  only  £26,090,  and  in  1900 
lit  hid  lisen  to  over  o  ic  million  sterling.  The 
^-nobleLu'd  spoke  of  the  difti.;ulties encountered 
Lby  onr  traders  owing  to  the  customs  arrange 
t'menton  the  K-irtin,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
|as  the  result  of  reyiresenLations  which  had  been 
jMiiiUe  to  the  Persian  Gon  eiauneiit  ...Liatlers  will 
j-Rt;  given  'customs  ficilitiesat  tlirec  separate 
Sports,  as  originally  intended,  instead  of  one. 

I  The  wdiolo  qiiestiun  of  our  relations  with  Persia 
Rs  at,  this  moment  engaging  our  most  attentive 
considerativin,  and  [>  irticularly  with  re.spect  to 
jcu.st mis  tariff. 


.'iOulfina  position  different  from  that  of  .any 
l.lolher  Power.  The  noble  Lord  .said  with  absolute 
Ritrnth  that  it  was  owing  to  Biutish  enterprise, 
British  expenditure  of  lives  and  money  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  t’ds  moment  open  to  the 
navigation  of  the  world.  It  was  we  who  put 
(liiwn  the  slave  trade,  audit  was  we  who  buoyed 
Jjiiid  lieaconcd  those  intricite  waters.  At  this 

i'Roonient  out  of  a  total  trade  in  the  gulf  ports 

jCu  ROG  non  for  the  vear  1901  .£2.300,000 


.,uf  £3,600,000  for  the  year  1901  £2,300,000 
(i represents  the  commerce  of  this  coutiy,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  up  to  the  jiresent,  at*  all  events, 
'  iw-e  have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  liberal  share 
(if  that  commerce.  But  there  is  no  doiiht  l.hat 
in  the  gulf  and  in  other  pu  ts  of  Persia  we  are 
iibeliim"’ very  keenly  the  competition  “ 


The  new  customs  T.vuiff. 
'Phe  cnstonis  tariif  was  latelj'  revised, 


and 

Mhat  revision,  as  the  noble  Lord  says,  was  nut 
:in  tlie  interests  of  British  coininerce,  but  1  ;iin 
|iuclined  to  think  that  the  apprehensions  which 
Iwere  Lit  on  Lliis  point  were  somewhat  exaggera¬ 
ted.  I  was  relieved  w'hen  1  read  tlie  other  day 
j.aii  account  of  the  annii  d  meeting  of  the 
lAssociated  Chambers  of  C  lumerce,  where  R(r. 

.  L  nm  itt  m  ide  a  statement  tii  it  the  new  t.iriff 
jin  regard  to  cotton  goods  would  [irobably  turn 

I  •  T  .  t  .  » 


lout  to  be  no  higher  th  in  tlie  previous  une^. 


E'j’hat  may  be 


a  s  inguine 


is'im  ite,  but  it  shows 


iat  any  rate,  that  some  of  tlic  alarm  spi'ead  was 
‘gi'eater  than  the  eii cuoisLaiiccs  justilied.  The 
i  1)  irticular  commoditv  most  serioiislv  affected 
by  the  new  tariif  is  Lea,  and  there  is  a  lai-go 
■tiadeintea  between  India  and  Pcisia.  Here 
'again  I  find  that  the  Peirsiaii  tea  duties  when 


of  other 

Powers.  That  I  aiii  afraid  is  our  fate,  nut  alone 
in  ILrsiau  waters,  nor  can  we  expect  that 
i  because  we  have  been  in  the  development  ol’ 
/commerce  throughout  the  world  the  pioneers 
j  of  that  form  of  civilisitiion,  that  we  ^  should 
1  always  be  able  to  maintain  tlie  position  of 
s  iperioiity  which  we  at  first  enjoyed. 

Em[’H .\tic  a  n nouncement. 

I'ho  noble  Lord  asked  me  foi  a  st.itcment  of 
our  piliey  with  reg  ird  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
think  I  cingiv-  him  one  in  few  and  simple 
word.-i.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy  should 
b  1  directed  in  the  first  place  to  iirotect  and 
promote  Britrsh  trade  in  those  watcis.  In  the 
next  place  I  <io  not  think  he  suggests,  or  that 
we  slimihl  suggest,  th  it  those  i  Ifort-s  should  be 
dir  cted  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  legitmate 
t.--ade  of  other  Powers  -(hear,  hear)-and  in  the 
1 11  i i'< I  place,  I  s  1 V  without  liesita  ion  that  uo 


j  exam  mod  are  not  verv  much  l.u'ger  tha  n  those 

!  O 


^Vv’e  impose  on  tea  in  this  country.  Where  I 
^Hhiiik  the  noble  Lord  has  most  right  to  c  uu- 
ain  is  in  reference  to  the  point  that,  as 
matter-!  now  stand,  all  we  can  dem and  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  Government  is  the  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment.  That  we  have 


ff  gut  in  the  revised  tariff,  but  we  all  know  it  is 
nob  very  difficult  so  to  adjust  tariff  that  while 


it  is  ill  appearance  equal  in  condition  it  ically 
!in  fict  discriminates  against  certain  Power.-, 
,  I  for  one  am  n  -t  satisfied  that  this  country 
"  should  have  tube  c  uitent  with  the  most-fa vour- 
cd-natioii  treatment  at  tlie  hands  of  Persia. 
(Hear,  liear.)  That  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  at  the  present  niumeiit,  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  under  which  instead  of  accepting 
tariff  arrangements  made  between  Persia  a  . d 
another  Power,  without  reference  to  the  effect 
of  these  arrangements  on  us,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  have  arrangements  of  our  own  which 


■■  'j.-'.' 


k'r 


'm 


will  give  iis  the  right  of  insisting,  wheiievei 

||Persi;v  figaiii  touehos  her  tariff,  that  British  in- 


K tei'vsts  should  be  soecially  considered.^  (Hear, 


F  hear.)  With  regatd  to  railways,  I  believe  it  is 
Ian  open  secret  that  a  lew  years  ago  Tersia 
I  undertook  to  defer  the  con  ruction  of  any  rail- 


j  w  ly.s  at  all  for  a  term  of  years.  We  were  not 
parly  to  that  airangemeiic,  nor  idd  we  contract 
any  obligation  in  reference  to  it,  but  the  position 
in  whicirwe  stand  IS  thi.s,  that  whenever  rail- 
ay  construction  takes  place  in  Persia  we  have 


\v 


a  rio'ht  to  c  instruct  or  procure  the  construction 
of  railways  in  the  south  p  irt  of  that  country. 
Persia  will  then  be  open  not  otdy  to  the  capital 
an.l  enterprise  of  other  countries,  but  to  the 
I  and  enterj  rise  of  Inis  country 


oe  to  the  Persia 


le  Race  to  the  il^erilaii  Gulf 

Russia  and  Germany  are  running  a  -j 


ca()ita 
las  we 


ReCOKI)  of  progres.s, 

Though  the  .arrangement  may  not  be  recorded 
in  any  formal  manner,  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  binding  cngagCMneiit  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  Givernmiiit,  and  we  shall  certaiidy 
maintain  that  tliat  is  its  cliaracter.  I  am  glad 
to  say  tliat  substantial  ])rogress  is  being  made 
in  the  c  instruction  of  roads,  and  in  the  matter 
of  telegraphs  a  convention  was  entered  into  hist 
year  11  rider  which  a  Jiritish  line  is  ti  be  con- 
stnicLed  troni  Teheran  to  the  frontier  of  India, 
the  line  to  be  conslrueted  by  the  staff  of  the 
ludo  Ein'0[iean  Telt‘gra[>h  Depiitment,  under 
the  Goveinmeiit  of  India.  It  wdl  be  miintained 
by  a  British  director  and  staff,  and  one  hundr  ed 
and  forty  miles  of  it  had  already  been  construct¬ 
ed.  I  liave  iiientioiied  these  points  of  detail 
becaii  e  1  tliitrk  they  show  that  Br  itish  interests 
have  not  entirely  p  isserl  out.  of  e.xistence  in 
l^ersi.a^  and  t  hat  so  i.i;  progress  has  been  made 
in  m  liritiaining  Llieiii  dur  itrof  the  last  few  vear.s. 
'Idle  noble  Lord  rLvtdt  sadly  on  Russian  loans  to 
Persia.  1 1  is  quite  true  that  in  the  yc  ir  1900 
tlie  Persian  Government,  ^eaured  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  from  the  Russian  Bank,  but  that 
was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  refused  to 
make  any  advances  to  the  Persian  G overriinont. 
We  were  willing  to  give  that  Government  assis¬ 
tance  at  the  time,  but  lor  reasons  of  their  own 
they  jireferrcd  to  deal  witli  Russia.  I  am  glad 
to  Sty  that  vory  substantial  progi-css  is  beino' 
made  , in  the  reorganis  ition  of  tlio  eonsuhir 
service  in  Bersia.  Por  some  years  past  that 
scia  ice  has  been  undermanned  and  itisufficieiiLly 
equipped,  but  we  are  imw  carrying  out  arrange- 
me  .IS  uiitlcr  which  both  of  these  disadvantages 
will  dis  tp-.e.ir  anil  our  consular  offices  in  Peisia 
will  have  that  .special  knowledge  which  is  .so 
much  to  be  desired.  I  have  s.iid  enough,  1 
hope,  to  show  ihat  we  are  not  indiff'erent’  to 
the  matters  which  the  n  .ble  Lord  has  brought 
before  the  House.  T,  ere  have  been  ehano-es 
of  late  ;  those  changes  have  been  on  the  wliole 
ill  the  qiiection  of  the  as-ertion  and  protection 
of  British  interests,  and  us  time  goes  on  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  make  further  progress  in  the 
s.ime  ilirectioii.  Cheers.) 

Lard  Newton  congratulated  Lord  Lainincrton 
tin  having  elicited  a  most  import.int  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
— a  sti  temeiit  which  he  believed  would  clear 
the  air  ami  prevent  eomplications  arisino-  in  the 
future.  ° 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


[.close  race  to  reach  the  Persian  Gulf  i 
hy  rail,  and  the  appearances  are  in 
favor  of  Russia  just  at  present.  The 
distances  to  be  traversed  by  the  pro¬ 
jected  Russian  lines  are  much  shorter 
ihan  on  the  German  line,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  time  required  to  complete 
any  one  of  them  is  one  of  cash. 

The  Russians  also  have  the  advantage 
that  they  have  already  obtained  the 
concessions  for  any  railways  they  con¬ 
template  in  Persia,  and  the  term  during 
which  the  Persian  Government  is  pledged 
to  give  railway  concessions  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  no  other  power  has  still  some 
seven  years  to  nm.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  concession  demanded  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  the  Sultan  for  the  trunk 
line  from  Koniah,  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Anatolian  Railway  in  Southern 
Asia  Minor,  to  Basra  on  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  is  still  in  abeyance,  although  it  is 
being  pressed  at  Constantinople  with 
the  personal  influence  of  the  German 
Emperor.  The  concession  demanded 
by  the  Germans  is  a  very  wide  one,  so 
inuch  so  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  great 
monopol}''  embracing  not  only  trans¬ 
portation,  but  mining  and  industry. 

The  railway  demand  is  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  main  line  from  Koniah, 
in  prolongation  of  the  Anatolian  Rail- 
I  way  from  Constantinople  to  Koniah, 
then  by  way  of  Adana,  which  is 
already  connected  by  railway  with 
IMersina  on  the  Mediterranean  opposite 
Cyprus  by  a  railway  forty  miles  long, 
through  the  upper  Euphrates  region 
to  IMosul  on  the  Tigris;  and  from  there 
by  Baghdad  to  Basra,  whence  a  branch 
line  will  be  run  to  Kasima  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  which,  near 
the  entrance,  is  situated  Koweit,  about 
which  England  and  Turkey  recently  had 
some  trouble.  In  addition  to  the 
trunk  line,  concessions  are  demanded 
by  Germany  for  the  construction  of 
branches  to  some  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alezandretta;  to  Aleppo;  to  Orfah  in 
Mesopotamia;  and  from  Baghdad 
to  Khanekin  on  the  Persian  frontier 
on  the  road  to  Kermanshah  and 
Ispahan.  This  last,  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  from  Basra  to  Kasima  and 
Koweit,  is  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercially,  politically  and  strategically. 
The  total  distance  from  Koniah  in 
straight  lines  to  Basra  through  Adana, 
Orfah,  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  is  about 
twelve  hundred  miles,  with  a  hundred 
more  to  Kasima  and  Koweit  to  be  added, 
making  some  thirteen  hundred  miles 
in  all,  involving  an  actual  length  of  rail 
to  be  laid  down  from  Koniah  to  Koweit 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  altogether. 

The  Germans,  furthermore,  demand 
a  preference  for  seven  other  branch  lines; 
the  right  to  establish  lines  of  stea.mers 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  on  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  below  the  junction  of  the 
two  former  at  Komah;  the  right  to 
open  and  construct  harbors  fhere  some 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and 
Kasima  and  Koweit  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  are  indicated)  wherever  the  rail¬ 
way  touches  the  coast;  and  the  right 
to  work  all  mines  within  a  twenty-kilo- 
metre  zone  on  either  side  of  the  railwav 


togethef 'Nvitn  Triaxry  minor  pnvnffges. 

They  also  demand  from  the  Sultan  a 
guarantee  for  13,000-  francs  net  traffic 
receipts  per  kilometre,  after  deducting 
4,500  francs  per  kilometre  for  working 
expenses.  It  is  this  which  hinders  the 
conclusion  of  the  German  concession. 

The  position  of  Russia  in  regard  to 
the  Persian  railways  is  already  assured. 


Two  lines  from  the  Tran8cauca.sus  fron- 


tier  are  now  under  examination,  one  to 
Bushire,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  other  to 
Bender  Abbas  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  direct  length  of  the 
first  would  be  nine  hundred  miles  by  the 
route  stated,  and  of  the  other  one  thou-  . 
sand  and  fifty.  From  the  point  of  de- 
I  parture  on  the  Transcaucasus  frontier 
-J  the  line  would  run  by  way  of  Tabreez, 

I  Hamadan  and  Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  from 
q  where  it  could  be  prolonged  to  Bushire 
I  or  Bender  Abbas,  or  to  both  if  so  decided.  i 
I  Besides  this  line  a  branch  would  be  j 
I  made  to  Teheran  from  Hamadan.  j 

On  the  east  side  of  Persia  another  [ 
I;  railway  has  been  begun  already,  intended  j 
'1  to  counteract  the  eflfect  produced  com-  l 
j  mercially  and  politically  by  the  railway 
which  the  British  are  building  from 
India  through  northern  Beluchistan 
and  part  of  Afghanistan  to  Seistan  on 
the  Persian  frontier,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  Herat. 

Russian  commercial  interests  in  the 
I  Persian  Gulf  are  being  promoted  by  a 
I  regular  steamer  service  between  Odessa 
j  and  Bushire,  the  vessels  stopping  at 
Jeddah  in  Turkish  Arabia,  at  the  French 
coaling  station  of  Jibuti,  at  Aden,  Ben¬ 
der  Abbas,  and  Linjan,  going  and  re¬ 
turning.  At  the  same  time  important 
political  interests  are  served,  and  Russia, 
having  the  start  in  time  and  distance 
of  Germany  in  the  railway  race  for  the 
Persian  Gulf , will  be  better  able  to  dictate 
the  conditions  under  which  shall  take 
place  the  eventual  junction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  British  lines  from  opposite  sides 
of  Persia  which  is  contemplated. 

The  great  point  is  that  Russia  is  about 
to  gain  that  access  to  the  ocean  in  South¬ 
ern  Asia  which  her  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
terests  in  Central  Asia  demand,  and 
thereby  free  herself  from  dependence  on 
the  Bosporus,  the  one  outlet  for  her 
Black  Sea  and  interior  Asiatic  trade  to 
which  she  has  hitherto  been  confined. 
Politically  she  will  have  gained  a  victory 
over  Great  Britain,  whose  entanglement 
in  South  Africa  has  tied  her  hands  in 
Asia  and  left  Russia  free  to  carry  out 
her  aims  without  opposition. 

The  recent  incident  at  Koweit  is  now 
explained  by  the  German  demand  for  a 
railway  terminus  at  that  port,  and  it 
also,  probably,  explains  why  the  German 
demand  has  not  yet  been  granted. 
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BRITAID  AND  RUSSIA 
MADE  STRICT  TREATYI 


oncenilns:  Tibet,  It  is  agreed  that  the^  'i  of  the  fact  that  she  neither  aims  t 


territorial  Integrity  of  this  country  shallf'' 
be  respected,  and  that  both  Great  Brlfilnr 
and  Russia  shall  abstain  from  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  internal  administration,  treat¬ 
ing  with  Tibet  only  through  the  Chinese 
Government.  This,  however,  does  not 
^  exclude  direct  relations  between  the  com- 
I  Britain  and  the 

provided  for  in  the 


.1  Boundaries  and  Rights  in  Por-  convention  of  loot,  and  con. 

■fj  Anglo-Chinese  convention 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  Russia  shall 


tions  of  Persia  Are  Clear- 
iy  Defined. 


.i 


JyKrry^JK 


TIBET  NOT 


Mm- 

■  TO  BE 


(r-j 


OPENED 


Russia  Will  Deal  with  the  Rulers  of 
Afghanistan  Only  Through  the 
British  Authorities. 


i 


I  ST.  PETERSBURG,  Sept.  24.— It  is  ex- 
]  pected  that  the  Apglo-Russlan  conven- 
’  tion,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
1  changed  yesterday,  will  be  gazetted  of- 
.  ficially  Sept  26.  The  agreement  is  divided 
Into  three  heads,  namely;  Persia,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  Tibet. 

Concerning  Persia  Great  Britain  under¬ 
takes  not  to  seek  for  herself  or  sup- 
'  port  in  the  interests  of  her  own  subjects 
or  those  of  a  third  power  political  or 
-  commercial  concession  northward  of  a 
line  connecting  Kasrlshirin,  Ispahan, 
Yezd,  and  Khakhl  to  the  Junction  of  the 

■  Persian,  Russian,  and  Afghanistan  fron- 
;  tiers,  and  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  In- 
:  directly,  requests  for  concessions  In  this 

■  region,  including  the  localities  specified 
as  having  the  support  of  the  Russian 
Government. 

Russia  gives  e[  corresponding  undertak¬ 
ing  concerning  the  region  south  of  a 
line  extending  from  the  Afghan  frontier 
to  Gazlk,  Birjnd,  Kerman,  and  Bender 
Abbas.  Both  countries  agree  not  ^o 
oppose  the  granting  of  concessions  to 
subjects  of  either  country  in  the  regions 
between  the  lines  mentioned.  Existing 
conces.slons  are  to  be'  maintained 

The  remaii^der  of  the '  Persian  section 
deals  with  financial  conditions  and  guar 
antees.  It  is  provided  that  In  the  event 
of  irregularities  In  the  redemption  of  or 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loans 
with  the  Banque  Descompte  et  de  Prets 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  prior  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  convention,  Russia  and  Great 
Biiitain  shall  take  over  control  of  the 
sources  of  revenue,  each  country  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  regular  service  of  loans  in 
its  territory,  Russia  to  the  Banque  Des- 
compte  et  de  Prets  and  Great  Britain 
to  the  Imperial  Bank. 

Dealing  with  Afghanistan,  Great  Britain 
'undertakes  in  no  way  to  encourage  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  take  measures  threatening 
Russia,  while  Russia  declares  she  will 
recognize  this  country  as  outside  of  her 
sphere  of  influence  and  agrees  to  act.  in 
all  her  political  relations  with  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
British  Government,  She  undertakes  also 
not  to  send  any  agents  to  Afghanistan. 
Great  Britain  declares  her  adherence  to 


the  provisions  of  the  Kabul  treaty  of 


lb05,  and  undertakes  neither  to  annex 
nor  occupy  any  part  of  Afghanistan  nor 
intervene  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  country.  Reservation  is  made 
that  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  shall  fulfill 


the  engagements  contracted  in  the  Kabul 
treaty. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  recognize 
the  principle  of  equality  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  commercial  Interests,  and  It  Is 
agreed  that  should  the  developments  of 
commerce  point  to  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  commercial  agents  the  two 
Governments  will  come  to  an  agreement 
concerning  the  measures  to  be  taken,  due 
.Cv  regard  being  had  for  the  sovereign  rights 
^  of  the  Amir. 


be  allowed  to  send  representatives  to 
Uhassa,  but  the  Buddhist  subjects  of 
both  powers  may  enter  into  direct  rela- 
strictly  religious  grounds,  with 
the  Dalai  Lama  or  other  representatives 
of  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  No  railway,  road 
telegraph,  or  mining  concession  or  other 
rights  are  to  be  sought  in  Tibet  by  either 
country. 


f- 


attack  the  independence  of  Persia  a 
piusent  nor  will  she  hc’.p  the  depose 
Shall  to  re.gKin  the  throne. 

“  If  Persia  wants  to  call  back  tli 

expelled  Shah  of  her  own  accon 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  Russia  ca 
j  have  anything  to  say  against  sue 


action. 


PERSIA’S  FAULT, 
SAYS  SAZONOFF 


Czar’s  Foreign  Minister  Defends 
Her  Repressive  Measures  to 
Times  Correspondent. 


“At  present  the  Russian  Governmen?|.’' 5’ 
aims  at  the  punishment  of  those  whal' 
caused  the  uprising 


in  Tabriz.  ThQ' 


rebels  are  for  the  most  part  fugitives 
from  the  Caucasus,  whose  names  are 
well  known  to  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment.  j. 

“  So  far  the  Persian  Government  has  /■ 
made  no  concrete  proposals  to  Russia  | 
about  its  readiness  to  punish  the  lead?  j 
ers  of  the  Tabriz  uprising.  On  priii*  | 
ciple,  the  Russian  Government  wouliJ 
not  object  to  such  a  proposal,  but  it| 
has  determined  to  suppress  the  dis 
orders  and  to  punish  all 


-iv  '  ' 


-- 


the  guilty!  I  ;  ■ 


persons  by  its  own  forces  without  V 

help  from  Persia.  After  a  preliminary  |-^  trCJ. 

j _ i-j  —  will  Via  nun<*  ... /.’ai 


TABRIZ  LEADERS  HANGED 


Bodies  Displayed  in  PublicSquar« 
— Head  of  a  Religious  Sect 
One  of  the  Victims. 


EX-SHAH’S  BROTHER  AIDEE? 


Cossacks  Escort  Him  on  His  Arrival 
at  Tabriz  to  Assume  Governorship 
— Trans-Persian  Railway  Project. 


By  Marconi  Transallantic  IVircless  Tclegraptt 
to  The  New  York  Times. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  Jan.  2,  (byteie*' 


investigation  the  rebels  will  be  Pun*L 
ished  by  the  Consul  at  Tabriz  acoordin,®  f 
to  martial  law.  As  a  matter  of  coursalpi'Y 
all  pos.sihle  measures  will  be  takeu^  ,  ,i 
to  prevent  any  peaceful  inhabitants  |  - 
from  suffering. 


'm' 


graph  to  Clifden,  Ireland;  thence  b^ 
wireless.) — Russia’s  action  in  Persia  !: 
justified  and  the  future  course  oi 
events  is  outlined  by  M.  Sazonoff,  Kiisj 
Sian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
interview  which  he  granted  to  ThO 
New  York  Times  correspondent  to-* 
day.  His  statement  follows: 

“  Russia  always  kept  up  friendly  re* 
lations  with  Persia  and  never  enter¬ 
tained  any  plans  against  Persian  in¬ 
dependence.  Since  the  Anglo-Ru.ssiaii 
Convention,  concluded  in  1907,  Russi;# 
has  refrained  from  exercising  any  in¬ 
fluence  whatsoever-  on  the  interior  lif(J 
of  Persia. 

“  The  recent  events  in  Tabriz  am? 
other  towns  forced  Russia  to  send 
considerable  military  detachments  t(» 
Persia  in  order  to  restore  peace  amJ 
order  after  the  legitimate  interests  and 
honor  of  Russia  had  been  impaired. 
Russia  has  informed  England  of  all  thij 


I 


“After  the  Russian  punitive  expedi- 1:  •  'I 
tions  have  restored  peace  in  the  le**!. 
belious  towns,  and  when  the  Persiai<(  ■  , 

Government  is  strong  enough  to  main*  |  •  ^ 

tain  peace  the  Russian  military  detach*  \  -.v  - 

ments  will  be  withdrawn  at  the 
piration  of  a  certain  time. 

“Russia  has  no  designs  against  thO^'^, 
independence  of  Persia. 


TYBRIZ,  Jan.  2.-The  Russian  conrl* 
martial,  sitting  here  to  try  the  Persic  r.|  [  .  . 
captured  in  the  recent  fighting  m  Bia  ; 

streets  of  this  city,  is  exacting  a  lieavyt  - 
toll  for  the  casualties  suffered  by  thU 
Russian  troops. 

Bight  Persians  were  banged  yesterday, 
by  order  of  the  Russian  court-martial, 


and  eight  more  were  executed  this  after- 


steps  undertaken  In  Persia,  as  well  aa 


-ft"-;; 


noon. 

The  officers  composing  tlie  conrt-mar- 
!  tial  are  trying  the  prisoners  in  batches,' 

'  and  in  nearly  every  case  they  are  con-  t 
demned  'to  be  summarily  hanged  and  thei?  3 
bodies  displayed  throughout  Uie  day  in* 
the  public  square. 

Among  those  hanged  liave  been  Shegat- 
ul-Islam,  the  head  of  one  of  the  rellgioua 
sects,  and  the  chief  member  of  tlie  local 
Assembly,  Sheik  Salem. 

Shua-ed-Dowleh,  brother  of  the  ex- 
Shah,  arrived  here  this  afleinoon  to  as¬ 
sume  the  Governorship.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  body  of  Russian  Cossacks. 


■w  . 
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LONDON,  Wednesday,  Jan.  3.— British,  ^ 

French,  and  Russian  bankers  are  to  hold  f  ^  ; 

a  meeting  in  Paris  this  week  to  organize  V; 
a  syndicate  with  a  capital  of  i?u00,000  in  |  ; 

order  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
tran.spersian  railroad.  Great  Britain  and  1  ,A-’  ‘ 

Russian  have  already  approved  the  v 

scheme,  although  the  precise  route  to  be 
taken  by  the  railroad  remains  to  be  de¬ 
The  proposal  contemplates  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  line  from  the  seaport  of  Baku,  V 
In  Russian  Transcaucasia,  to  Astara,  on  it:-, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  then  to 
From  that  point  it  will  pass  through  the 
Province  of  Kerman,  in  the  southeast  of 
Persia,  to  Gwettar,  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
It  will  continue  through  Baluchistan  and 
then  connect  with  the  Indian  railroads  j; 

ffoinff  to  Tvarachi.  _ 

No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  connec-  | 
tion  with  tlie  raising  of  the  capital  or  in  |  ^ 
oUftb-ting  t.lie  necessary  ,  c o n i c nSy.  m, ' 


% 


V.. 


RISING  CLOUDS  IN  TBE  PERSI^ 

GULF.  — 

ABAB  DEPBNDE>IOB  ON  BBITAIN. 

The  Sheik  aai  1  saJ  sipping  oat  coffee  m  the 
cool  shade  of  the  awning  which  protected  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  from  the  blistering  heaf!  of 
a  Persian  Gulf  saa  as  we  lay  at  auohor  off 
Bahrain. 

Yakonb  Sysd  and  I  werh  old  friends,  and  I 
bad  never  lost  an  opgortanity  of  a  passing  eon- 
versstion  with  this  keen-witted  Arab,  deeply 
versed  in  all  the  political  tbonght  of  the  myste- 
tions  Mahoramedau  world  of  the  Near  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Bast.  For  Yakonb,  true  to  the  iastinots  of 
his  splendid  race,  had  been  a  fighter  end  a  trader 
el!  bis  life,  knew  not  only  the  inside  of  Mecca 
end  Medina,  bat  had  journeyed  in  India  as  well, 
writes  a  Golf  Englishman  in  the  Fall  Mall 

Gazette.  ,  . 

It  was  at  the  end  of  our  talk  that,  f  omting  to 
a  steamer  in  the  offing  that  flew  the  German 
merchant  flag,  ha  said,  '’Trnly,  O— ,  a  people  is 
come  who  would  eat  up  the  harvest  of  the  land 
which, our  sons  andidaugbters  should  eat,  onnflooks 
and  herds,  and  our  date  palms.  Are  vhti  English 
foolish  and  witbont  anders^anaiag?  Will  sheir 
bands  be  strong  or  weak  in  ths  day  of  battle/ 
This  is  wbst  our  ptople  ask  one  another 
every  day.  Oi  a  truth  wo  know  your  jostioa  and  ^ 
the  opennese  of  your  hearts  J^towards  ad  people,  J 
but  we  fear  somtwnst  for  the  firmness  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  your  minds.” 

Thus  my  friend  the  Shsikbj  and  it  is  this 
same  feeling  of  apprehension  and  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  near  future  and  to  the  action 
of  Britain  therein  which  is  permeating  each  of 
the  races— -Arab,  Turkish,  and  Persian-'Whose 
most  vital  interests  hang  upon  the  ani?6.rBaUy 
recognised  possibilities  of  a  quickiy-developiag 
Bitoation* 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  Britain’s 
political  and  commercial  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  of  onchallfagei  supremacy.  British 
gunboats  encountered  no  rivals  on  the  dreary 
waters,  and  the  qurstion  of  naval  bases  fer 

the  great  military  nations  of  [Europe  had  not 
arisen  j  no  Power  bad  yet  laid  an  aggressive 

hand  npoa  the  Customs ;  not  had  the  fat- 

teaobing  schemes  of  Imperial  railway  oonstroofors 
refflei  the  serenity  of  the  owners  of  lands  in 
the  Tigris  and  E  .phrates  delta.  There  was, 
in  laot,  no  Persian  Gn’f  question.  Now  all 
this  happy  state  of  Berenity  has  departed.  True, 
the  Gulf  trade,  amounting  to  an  acnual  total 
of  about  £9.000,000,  is  ssill  chiefly  in  British 
hands,  but  the  proportion  ia  yearly  being 

reduced  as  German,  Rassiau  and  Fienoh  rivals 
press  their  competition  agaiosi  ns.  For  al¬ 
though  we  have  long  been  practically  in  sole 
possession  of  the  Gulf,  and  could  have  fljwa 
our  flag  over  every  port  of  any  importance 
on  the  littoral,  we  chose  to  respect  the  rights 
thus  kept  open  the  door 
rivals,  wbo  ate  doing  their 
the  shaky  struoturos  of 
Arab  independence  and 
Turkish  ovetiordship  in  the  areas  where  they 
respectively  exist.  It  is  only  necessary  to  steam 
from  port  to  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to-day 
to  understand  the  profound  dissatisfaction  end 
discontent  of  the  inhabitants— Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Arabian— with  their  present  treatment  by  | 
the  newcomers  after  the  considerate  tolerance  | 
of  the  policy  so  long  puisued  by  Greet  Britain.  | 
Whether  you  are  talking  to  theTpeopl^of  the^ 
northern  coast,  who  will  fell  you  long  stories  1 
of  Russiatr  intrigue,  or  to  inhabiiants  o!  KoweitE 
and  Bussorab,  alarmed  by  the  threaleningl 
pushfolness  oourected  wi^  the  German  railway! 


of  the  owners,  and 
for  less  Bor.puioas 
best  to  undermine 
Persian  autonomy. 


you  will  ifarn  wivu  u'jw  iifiu  bururriErp 
the  owners  of  property  concerned  in  tbfseP 
eohemes  are  treated. 

Neither  Germans  nor  Russian  are  in  tbe|;^ 
sligbtest  degree  ocnoerned  as  to  how  the  owners  F? 
of  land  may  regard  the  various  •nterprisfs  which  a 
threat  n  to  absorb  local  proprietorship,  bat 
merely  about  wbo  is  to  have  the  privileges  of 
exploitation.  Thus  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  the  reported  advance  of  the  railway 
from  Baghdad  has  created  an  intense  feeling  „ 
of  insecurity  amongst  all  who  have  anytbiug  p 
to  lose,  rspecially  wherever  Turkey  poss  sses 
any  power,  ss  every  move  by  tbe  latter  Power 
is  regarded  on  all  sides  as  being  entirely 
diotatid  from  Berlin.  It  is,  of  course,  on  tbe 
northern  shores  that  political  action  is  gradually  L. 
concentrating  itself,  and  here,  as  well  es  on  P 
western  coasts,  the  people  are  beginning  ® 


I H  g  aifi  [Ti  W,  !fl  VD 1^' 

[approach  of  rapacious  aggrassio'^  from  the  nortP 
I  Right  up  from  Muscat  the  whole  of  thf 
I  Arsbisn  coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  barrej 


and  undeveloped  E!  Hsssa,  which  still  own! 


Turkey  as  overlord,  occupies  towards  Gre 


-  _ - -  - , —  . ^1*5 

Britaiu  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  pro^^i 

teoted  States  of  India.  They  era  guaran^eG ^ 
from  ouleide  interference,  and  wo  manage  an 

la  tb 


- -  — - r  -  •  -  — ' 

their  forvigu  relstiocs  ex'IriBively, 
quarter,  therefore,  our  position  is  a  powsrfc 
one,  and  not  likely  to  be  ohallenged  till  t 
whole  question  of  the  future  of  Arabia 


'kmm 


flung  iaio  the  political  melting-pot.  All  ova 
tbe  Golf,  however,  one  noSioes  while  talkin 
to  the  Arabs — mercbsntg  and  others — bo 
great  has  been  the  effect  wrought  by  the  visi 
of  Lord  Ourzon  with  a  powerful  British  squadron 
With  all  the  instinct  and  tsainiug  of  sailors™ 
the  Arabs  were  enabled,  by  the  sight  of 
“  Bfiiigh  warsbipsj  to  appreciate  our  ability  tof,^v 
make  good  bur  promis  s  of  prot'  otion,  to  which 
they  will  cling  stdl  mors  closely  in  the  com 
ing  time,  as  their  last  and  only  hope  of»*i 
independence,  ’IfX' 

But  the  Most  important  of  the  Gulf  questionsp  , 
at  the  present  tims  is  oouneated  with  Koweit. 
Since  the  threatened  descent  of  the  railway  from 
Baghdad,  th?  neighbouring  Turkish  authority 
has  shown  a  constant  disposition  to  eroroaoh 
03  Koweit  territory.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  defiaitely  and  resolntrly  de¬ 
oiled  whers  Turkish  territory  leaves  off  and  tbe 
British  protected  Sheikdom  of  Kowait  baiiias. 

But  for  a  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  Great 
B  icain,  largely  doe  to  Lord  Cnrzon’s  influence, 
the  Germans  would  certainly  have  got  the  Turks 
to  make  good  their  claim  to  tbe  ownership  ol 
Koweit,  with  its  harbour,  the  best  ia  the  whole 
Gulf,  and  likely  to  develop  into  the  oatlec  for  a 
chief  part  of  the  trade.  For  the  bigh  Persian 
tariff  has  for  sometime  bean  driving  msrohsnts 
to  Dabai,  Bahrein,  and  Keweit,  where  British 
inflaenoe  predominates  and  where  an  enlightened 
policy  is  being  pareosd  in  regard  to  tbe  Customs. 

The  Sheiks,  moreover,  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  advantage  to  themselves — ia  the  matter  of 
revenue— of  not  obeoking  Brilish  exports  and 
hnporte.^  In  fact,  a  number  of  small  Arab 
States  in  an  area  oomprising  a  third  of  tbe 
entire  Gulf  littoral,  and  representing  a  trade  of 
two  millioDs  sterling,  are  growing  up  under 
British  tutelage,  and  are  preserved  fr.  m  ool- 
stant  international  complications  end  intrigue. 

At  Koweit,  however,  there  is  trouble  to  corns. 
Prevented  from  seizing  the  town  f  nd  harbour 
itself,  Turkish  soldiers  have  now  laid  bands  upon 
Abdallah  Oor.  This  is  the  only  other  ptaotioal 
op  the  ooasii,  and  onquestionably  belongs 
of  Koweit.  Without  being  so 


exteiisive  a  barboat  as  Ko^eit,  ADaoiiaa’ 

po9>>fsse3  8  good  depth  of  land-protected  water, 
end  its  aeiaire  is  nnJoabtedly  another  attempt 
on  the  psrt  of  Tnrkey  to  exp'oit  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  s^rae  Sheik  for  the  parposes  of  her 
(mployersiu  Berlin, 

The  point  to  be  cocsidered  in  this  connection  is 
tbe  tremendons  importance  of  the  region  covered 
by  tbe^e  two  harbonrs  in  tbe  Koweit  Sheiadom, 
This  region  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  contains  the  rich  Vilayets  of  Bassorah 
and  Baghdad.  It  contains  also  tbe  two  sacred 
oliwa  of  Nejsf  and  Kerbela,  which  are  visited  by 
tboasands  of  pilgrims  from  ludia  yearly,  whose 
political  impressions  cannot  be  a  matter  of  iciiSer- 
ence  to  ns.  The  whole  of  this  opnient  region  is 
as  infamonsly  administered  by  the  Turks  as 
they  previously  administered  the  Christian  States 
of  the  Balkans.  Offioial  corruption  and  bigoted 
incompetence  have  tendered  unprodoclive  hundreds 
of  eqnare  miles  of  what  nnder  any  reasonably 
honest  and  efficient  government  would  be  a  vast 
garden  of  data  palms  and  irrigated  grain  fields. 
The  region  is  BO  rich  that  even  Turkish  misrule  I 
I  as  been  unable  to  do  more  than  rsduce  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  It  still  gnppli^s  tbe  world  with 
dates,  and  its  trade  has  been  es'-imsted  at  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  entirs  Persian  Gulf.  In 
British  hands  it  wonld  become  another  Egypt  and 
would  speedily  rival  or  snrpssa  its  own  ancient 
glories.  The  existence  of  this  country  in  the 
backgronnd  is  the  explanation  of  the  BLowtitI 
coast  and  bsrbonr  question.  It  is  a  region  follj 
of  such  extraordinary  possibilities  that  Great 
Britain  cannot  any  longer  sS ord  to  regard  its  I 
fate  with  indiSerence.  long  as*  Tatkish  role 
oonld  bo  considered  by  itself  wa  could  well  afford  | 

1  to  put  up  with  the  evils  involved  Turkey,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Turkish  action  can  no  longer  ba  re-) 
gardsd  as  anything  else  than  as  tha  instrumint 
of  German  policy.  It  is,  tbarefora,  no  longer 
possible  or  necessary  to  study  Turkish  iaterrsts,! 

^  GERMAN  AIMS  IN  PERSIA. 

^  Tha  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
^  w?rite8  : — A  Ger  aan  college  has  been  estab- 
li-hed  under  the  patronage  of  tha  Gorman 
^  Governmsnt  at  Teheran,  and  it  is  announced 
that  tbe  first  sessiou  will  be  opened  in 
Ootober.  The  object  of  the  new  college  is 
cstmsibly  “  to  enable  yoang  Persians  to  obtain 
an  eff  oiant  higher  edaoition,”  bit  the  in- 
stitntion  has  reafiy  been  founiei  to  create 
sympathy  for  Germany  and  German  culture 
among  the  educated  youth  of  Persia,  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  spread  of  Grrmau 
Irflifnce  in  the  Shah’s  dominions.  Tha 
«ohool  has  been  founded  p'-incipally  owing  to 
tbe  efforts  of  the  German  Minister,  Count 
Hex,  who  has  just  been  transferred  from  Teheran 
tn  Pekin.  Tbe  Shah  has  promised  a  hand- 
rsome  annual  eubsoriptiou  to  the  college  for 
next  20  yasrs  and  other  snnport  from  ^ 
irfiutDtial  Persiaus  bis  been  promised. 

The  promo‘:«rs  of  tbe  new  instiiutioa  intend 
it  ebali  compete  with,  and,  if  possible,  take 
t'bv  place  of  the  French  college  already  main- 
takied  at  Teheran  by  the  ‘  Alliauca  Praaojise.” 

Toe  cstablishmant  of  this  college  may  be  ra- 
,^;dad  as  an  indication  that  Germany  will  not 
wjtoh  the  division  of  Persia  mto  British  and 
Russian  spheres  of  infiuenoe  without  msking 
efforts  to  promote  German  i''teieat8  in  tbe 
-  43bah’s  empire. 


and  no  consideration  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  securing  already  existing  and  fstab- 
liehad  British  commercial  and  political  intsrest'’, 
which  outweigh  all  others  at,  present.' 

But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  oontinne 
to  show  ourselves  as  complaisant  or  nerveless  as 
wa  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  Gulf,  where 
Russia,  through  Belgian  agents,  has  seriously 
interfered  with  our  trade,  and  our  commercial 
inlerests  are  being  actively  disoonraged,  we  shall 
suddenly  ba  faced  by  a  serious  forward  stride  by 
Germany  in  the  delta  territory  behind  Koweit 
and  Abdallah  Cor.  There  will  be  nothing  for  it 
then  but  to  demand  her  instant  withdrawal,  or 
to  accept  tbe  death-blow  of  our  inflacnoe,  com- 
meroe,  and  prestige  throughout  the  Gulf  and 
the  c.rtaia  commeacement  of  our  decline  in 
Indie, 


,  .  TO  SEE  El  PLAY! 

ff 

U.  S.  Legation  Marched  Upon 
by  10,000  men  Demanding 
“Death  or  Inldependence.” 


COSSACKS  REACH  TEHERAN 


,  Small  Party  Arrives  in  Capital  to 
Protect  Russian  Minister — 
Native  Militia  Disarmed 


1  ® 


by  Invdders. 

Teheren,  Dec.  3.— Teh  thousand  per¬ 
sons  carrying  banners  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Death  or -Indepenidence”  marched 
to  the  American  Lei^Uon  to-day  and 
appealed  to  thei^Minilfer  to  urge  the 
government  to  support  the  American 
principles  of  fair  play  and  love  of  jus¬ 
tice.- 

The  Cabinet  has  resigned. 

A  small  body  of  Cossacks  has  arrived 
here  to  protect  the  Russian  Legation. 
Two  hundred  Cossacks  -fiave  reached 
Kasbin. 

The  Russian  troops  at  Resht  have  dis-  j 
armed  the  local  Persian  militia  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  telegraph  office.  They  arej 
acting  as  though  war  had  been  declared. 

Two  thousand  additional  Russian  | 
troops  have  arrived  thirty  miles  south ' 
of  Resht.  j 

The  English  commiunity  here  is  aroused 
against  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  j 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  thinks  that  Mr. 
Shusier,  the  Treasurer  General  of  Per¬ 
sia,  outplayed  hinri  by  revoking  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Englishmen  to  which  Bir 
Edward  objected.  Tne  British  corre¬ 
spondents  here  are  making  it  very  plain 
in  their  dispatches  that  they  believe  ths 
British  i  oreign  Ministtr  is  ruining  the 
prestige  of  bis  ow-n  countrymen,  adding 
lhat  it  might  be  regarded  as  “iaughaoie  [ 
if  It  were  not  tragic.” 

SHUSTER’S  ^R^AN  RECORDl 

How  Lone  American  and  Great] 
Empire  Came  Into  Collision. 

W.  Morgan  Shuster  has  been  called  an  I 
adventurer.  He  is  no  diplomat,  say  certain 
European  statesmen.  He  was  getting 
Persia  on  such  a  solid  foundation,  say  his 


_ _ 

Russia  sa\v  her  enanew 


.country  slipping  away 


friends,  that 
controlling  that 
from  her. 

At  any  rate,  this  young  American— he  is 
only  thirty-four  years  old — is  the  man 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  picked 
when  Persia  asked  them  for  a  high  grade 
financial  housekeeper.  And  he  has  the 
record  of  being  the  first  individual  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  whose  actions  have  caused  a 
great  em.plre  virtually  to  declare  war. 

But  Persia  likes  Mr.  Shuster  and  his 
methods  as  thoroughly  as  Russia  dislikes 
them.  Persians— the  rank  and  file  of  them 
—without  the  least  difference  of  opinion, 
justify  the  important  reforming  steps 
taken  by  their  young  Treasurer  General. 
Especially  do  they  appreciate  his  en¬ 
deavors  In  curtailing  the  various  unneces¬ 
sary  expenses,  which  have  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  government  of  the 
Shah. 

According  to  numerous  expressions  ot 
Persian  opinion  Mr.  Shuster  had  begun 
radically  to  reform  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  that,  too,  without  Incurring 
extra  expenses..  His  programme  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  taxes  and  dues  is  ap¬ 
plauded  because  It  is  Increasing  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  country  and  because  every  one 
without  distinction  of  class  is  compelled  to 
pay  his  taxes.  Another  important  point  in 
ills  programme  that  has  v#on  wide  praise 
is  that  all  government  departments  are 
compelled  to  present  a  detailed  account  of 
their  expenditures. 

Furthermofet'  they  appreciate  hi.s  unfail¬ 
ing  courtesy,  accompanied  by  unswerving 
firmness.' 

Mr.  Shuster  was  apiJointed  to  his  Persian 
pjost  last  February.  “Direct  and  effective 
control  of  all  the  financial  and  fiscal  opera-  ^ 
tions  of  the  Persian  government,  including  F- 
the  collection  of  all  receipts  of  every  de- 
scrlpticn.  and  control  of  all  government  ex¬ 
penditures,”  was  Intrusted  to  him.  'With 
him  he  took  four  othet-" young  Americans, 
also  recommended  President  Taft.  They 
were  F.  S.  CairnS;  who  made  Director 
of  Taxation:  Charles  I.  McCa.skey,  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  ProvlncUl  Ralph  W.  Ilill.s, 

Chief  of  the  Adcouhttrig-^ajid  Auditing  Sys- 
tem.s,  and  Bruce  C.  Dickey.  Inspector  of 
Taxes. 

The  breadth  of  his  powers  soon  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  the  tvC'b  ■  powers  whose  interests 
predominate  in  Persia.  These  two  nations 
had  already  tentatively  partitioned  what 
they  had  long  considered  a  state  sick  unto 
death.  England  had  taken  a  "spliere  of 

influence”  ■  e.djoining  the  Afghan  frontier 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Russia  a  like 
claim  on  the  territory  adjoining  her  own. 


.  j 


Certain  minor  powers 


likewise  have  been 


watching  with  greedy  eyes  for  the  final 
clismembei-ment  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 
Russia  had  already  financed  the  abortive 

fevSutlon  headed -by  the  ex-Shah.  Then. 

with  England  hack  of  ■  her,  she  tried  to 
bulldoze  Mr.  Shuster. 


Before  h'e  feft  Manila  Mr.  Shuster  was 


^n^inie^^faHed.  Shuster  stood  like  Plyni-  1  j-nade  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 


outh  Rock.  j.oi. 

incidentally  be  was  fighting  against  je»  ' 

ousies  on  the  part  of  Persian  offlcials.  m 
June  Mustofl-el-Mania1ik,  Premier  of  Per¬ 
sia  left  Teheran  and  refused  to  act  i-atner 
than  submit  to  Mr.  Shuster’s  rigorous  con¬ 
trol  He  .soon  found,  however,  that  the 
Yankee  wouldn’t  yield,  and  with  humbled 
pride  came  back  to  work. 

The  first  trouble  with  the  powers  ca.me 
when  Russia  and  Belgium  objected  to  losing 
the  light,  placed  .in  Mr.  Shuster’s  hands,  of 
drawing  checks  orl  the  government’s  cus-  | 
toms  funds.  Tiie  payment  of  the  Belgian  | 
employes  of  the  Persian  customs  by  Mr.  f 
Shuster  directly  was  also  objected  to.  Af-  j 
ter  some  weeks  the  matter  was  arranged.  * 


had  charge  of  regulating  public  worship  as 


well  as  public  education,  a  task  vastly 


complex  and  delicate  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  situation  in  the  Islands.  But  he  I 
acquitted  himself  with  dlstncton.  * 


American  had  won 


I 

Great  ); 
France  and 


The  -single-handed 
again. 

Germany  Takes  a  Hand. 

in  August  Germany  took  a  hand 
course,  she  was  hacked  by  Russia. 

Britain  followed  suit,  and 
Italy  also  protested  against  having  to  make 
payments  to  the  Treasurer  General.  E 

Karly  in  November  the  Russian  govern- 
nient  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Persia,  setting 
forth  that  unless  the  Persian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  apologized  for  an  alleged  in¬ 
sult  to  M.  Petroff,  the  Russian  Vice-Consul 
in  Teheran,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  seizure 
of  the  property  of  Shua-es-Sultaneh,  and 
made  other  reparations,  Russia,  would  oc¬ 
cupy  the  provinces  of  Ghila  and  Ma.zan-  ' 
deran.  ^ 

The  seizure  of  the  property  of  Shua-es- 1 
Sultaneh,  wlio  is  a  brother  of  the  ex-Shah,  S 
wa.s  carried  out  at  the  Instance  of  the  Na-  J 
tlonaJ  Council  by  Jlr.  Shuster,  -n^ho  sent  w 
geudarme.s  lo  carry  out  his  orders. 

This  time,  though.  Mr.  Shuster  did  not^J 
although  hi.s  employer,  thefe- 


SHDSTER  CHEERED 
BY  BIG  ADWEHCE; 

Arouses  Sympathy  for  Persia,' 
Which  He  Confesses  Is  His  ^ 
Purpose — Exposes  Intrigues.  ; 


CARNEGIE  HALL  PACKED 


Justice  Gerard,  Who  Presides,  Com¬ 
pliments  Him  and  W.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  Proposes  Vote  of  Thanks. 


i 


f 


j  About  2,000  people  filled^  the  seats,  ^ 
!  boxes,  and  galleries  to  the  top  of  Car-,’ 
j  negie  Hall  last  night  to  welcome  W.  Mor-|f 
gan  Shuster,  the  American  who  acted  as  - 


ba.ck  down 
Persian  government,  showed  a  disposition 
to  weaken.  She  did  not  refuse  to  apologize, 
but  made  excuses  for  delay.  On  November 
U  Russia  issued  an  ultimatum,  demanding 
tlic  retirement  of  Shuster.  On  November 
16  she  backed  it  up  by  sending  troops  to 
the  frontier. 

And  .still  Sir.  Shuster  showed  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  receding  from  his  po¬ 
sition. 

And  this  j'oung  man,  who  is  calmly  de¬ 
fying  half  a  dozen  European  pow-ers,  is  as 
well  equipped  physically  as  he,  is  mentally. 
He  is  six  feet  two  Inches  tall  and  w-eighs 
225  pounds.  He  is  a  native  of  Washington, 
wliere  he  got  a  high  school  education. 

As  a  very  young  man  Mr.  Shuster  ac¬ 
complished  wonders  in  Cuba  In  reviving 
the  finances  of  that  graft  ridden  insular 
republic. 

When  the  Peace  Commission  left  the  isl¬ 
and  Mr.  Shuster  was  left  behind  as  right 
hand  man  to  the  Auditor  of  the  island.  It 
wasn’t  long  after  that  he  was  made  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  at  Havana. 


Spoiled  Sport  in  Cuba. 

While  at  work  tearing  down  the  intricate 
system  that  made  grafting  on  the  customs 
one  of  the  principal  indoor  sports  of  Cuba 
3'oung  Shuster  was  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion  in  an  infinite  variety  of  methods.  \He 
laughed  at  these  threats.  Just  as  he,  ha-s 
been  laughing  recently  at  the  menaces  of 
the  Russian  government. 

Moreover,  he  went  right  ahead  with  hi* 
renovating  until  he  had  put  the  Cuban 
Treasury  on  a  firm  set  of  props  and  had 
torn  the  vl.sible  means  of  support  from 
an  army  of  grafters. 

In  1901  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  selected  William  Morgan  Shuster  as 
the  right  man  to  go  to  the  Philippines  and 
produce  order  and  system  there  without 
being  frightened  by  the  impregnable  webs 
of  red  tape  that  clogged  the  machinery  of 
Philippine  finances. 

He  began  in  Manila  as  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  proceeded  to  revise  the  tariff 
laws.  William  H.  Taft  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines  and 
Shuster  was  his  chief  adviser. 


Treasurer  General  of  Persia  until  Russie' 
forced  the  Persian  Government  to  release’ 
him.  t 

Mr.  Shuster  told  with  somewhat  greater , 
detail  than  usual  of  the  continual  Rus-  ' 
Sian  intrigues  which  have  recently  turned  i 
Persia’s  short-lived  Parliamentary  Gov-  ? 
ernment  into  a  “Russian  satrapy  ’’  again.  , 
He  began  by  describing  how  after  over  , 
1,800  years  of  despoitsm  Persia,  a  few  f 
years  ago,  persuaded  the  Shah  to  abdi¬ 
cate  and  started  a  Parliamentary  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  how  the  Parliamentary 
Government,  not  being  able  to  get  Euro-  j.' 
pean  advi.sers  because  of  the  interna-  i; 
tional  jealousies  there,  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  w'ho  sent  ' 
him  to  reconstruct  Persia’s  badly  tangled 
national  finances.  ! 

Mr.  Shster  said  the  Russian  intrigues  in  ' 
Persia  began  at  once,  although  both  . 
Russia  and  England  had  previously  signed  ^ 
agreements  not  to  intefere  in  the  plan  of 
the  praliamentary  Government.  Russia's  ’ 
first  intrigue,  he  said,  was  to  provide  the 
deposed  Shah  with  money,  arms,  and  men 
and  send  him  on  a  Persian  invasion.  The  ! 
Shah’s  invasion  took  place  last  July,  but  I 
didn’t  succeed.  The  Persian  parlia- 
mentarj'  Government  then  started  to  u 
confiscate  all  the  propertj'-  in  Persia  of 
th’e  Shah  and  his  family.  But  the 
Russian  consular  agents  drove  out  the 
agents  of  the  Persian  Government  and 
tried  to  get  them  into  a  fight,  which  ■ 
could  have  been  made  an  excuse  for ' 
formal  Russian  interference  in  Persian  i 
affairs.  The  actions  of  the  Russian  Con-  » 
sul  General  at  Teheran  were  so  overt ; 
and  undiplomatic  in  trying  to  force  this 


young 


The  ^Hersi:uJ  ’  UOhsii  iThTfi' 

has  been  de^>.royed. 
never  again 
ary  kind 


. .  __ 

de.,>.royed.  Pei  sia  wili  probably 
in  liave  a  National  Assembly  of  % 
as  far  a.s  we  can  see  now.  Over 


2,,")00  Persians,  many  of  tliem  innocent, 
and  not  knowing  what  a  firearm  is,  have 
been  butchen-d  in  the  last  six  weeks.  *’ 
Starvation  st.'jilc.s.  Over  people  in  ^ 

one  district  alone  are  said  to  be  starving. 
and  the  whole  noirhen.  pajpt -of  Per.sia  is, 
oveinm  with  Russian  troops.  And  liie  ' 
Persian  people— tliat  element  of  them  that 
had  fought  for  five  years-*sacrif!ced  tlieir 
lives,  their  homes,  everything  that  is  , 
dear  to  them, 'in  order  to  see  a  represent¬ 
ative  Government,  are  being  hounded  and  , 
harried  into  tlie  mountains  or  into  e.xile.’’ 

Mr.  Siiuster  stated  quite  frankly  tliat 
his  purpose  in  discussing  the  present  Per¬ 
sian  situation  publicly  at  every  oppor- 
tunKy  v/as  to  enlist  American  sympatYiy  ■ 
for  Persian  efforts  to  obtain  a  represen-  g 
tative  government.  He  said  that  tlie  in-  f 
fluence  of  American  pifblic  sentiment  was  ' 
calculated  to  have  particular  influence  in 
tlie  future  of  Persia  because  .America  is  ; 
so  far  awaj’  that  it  can’t  be  suspected  of  , 
interfering  through  selfish  motives. 

Mr.  Shuster’s  studied  elimination  of  his 
own  personality  ip  his  story  of  recent 
Persan  wrongs  was  a  great  factor  last 
night  in  winnning  him  the  sympathy  of 
his  big  audieuee.  He  was  frequently  ap¬ 
plauded  witli  great  heartiness. 

“  Are  you  not  proud  to  the  Americans 
when  you  hear  so  young  an  American 
make  such  a  speech,”  said  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Gerard,  who  presided  after  Mr. 
Shuster  got  through. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran,  who  followed  Mr.  ■ 
Shuster,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him.  Congressman  William  Sulzer  and 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  who  were  to  ’have 
made  addresses  at  the  meeting,  were  un¬ 
able  to  be  present. 

In  a  box  to  the  right  of  the  stage.  ■ 
draped  with  a  big  white  flag  on  whicli , 
was  the  Persian  golden  lion,  were  H.  H.  ; 
Topakj'an,  the  Persian  Consul  General,  i 
and  Mr.  Kelegian,  a  bi-other  of  the  Persian  f 
Consul.  In  other  boxes  were  M.  Hai-a-  j' 
ghensian.  President  of  the  Armenian  Co- 
lonial  Association;  Col.  Mesrop  Webton, 
President  of  the  Armenian-Persian  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Mrs.  Socrat  Khan. 


By  Charles  Willis  Tnompson. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  gi'e.at 
empire  has  ever  made  war  on  an 
American  citizen;  but  the  war  he- -3 
1  ween  tlie  Empire  of  Russia  and 
■William  Morgan  Sliuster  ot  Wa.shington.  ;  _ 
D.  C.,  wemt  so  far  last  week  tliat  Russia  ' 
landed  troops  on  Shuster’s  territorj*.  ■ 
Persia,  the  territory  referred  to,  backed  , 
down,  but  Shuster  didn’t.  ' 

After  Russia  had  delivered  her  ultl- 
matum  the  St.  Petersburg  newspapers 
printed  a  dispatch  from  Telreran  announc- 
ing  that— net  Persia,  but— William  Morgan 
Shustei'  “  hati  tto  intention  of  receding 
from  his  .phsition.  ”  It  was  furtlier  an-  ; 
nouncod  that  the  Persian  Prime  Jlinister,  ■' 
scared  by  the  threat  of  war,  had  ordered  i;,. 
Shuster  to  recede,  but  that  the  American'  . 
had  refused.  Hence,  the  news  was  later  V 
printed  that  Russia  had  broken  off  diplo-  j 
inatic  relations  with  Persia  and  that  i 
troops  had  been  landed. 

Naturally  the  Russian  newspapers  are  ■  - 
running  around  in  circles  and  biting  pieces 
out  of  each  other.  One  of  the  things  f 
they  do  is  to  call  AVilliam  Morgan  Shus 
ter  “  an  American  adventurer.” 


fight,  Mr.  Shuster  said,  that  the  British 
Minister  at  Teheran  cabled  to  his  home  j 
office;  ; 

The  acts  of  the  Russian  Consul  General  ! 
here  are  only  explainable  on  the  theories 
that  he  is  either  insane  or  drunk,  or  both. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  the  Russian  but ! 
the  British  home  Cabinets  preferred  to . 

J  believe  a  false  charge  made  by  the  Rus-  ■ 
sian  Consul  General  at  Teheran,  over  the?  ■ 
head  of  the  Russian  Minister,  to  the  ef-  ^ 
feet  that  the  Persian  Government  and  Mr.  ^ 
Shuster  had  threatened  the  lives  of  thep- 
Russian  Consular  gants.  Russia,  withe' 
England’s  tacit  consent,  forced  the  Per-;' 
sian  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg  to  apolo-j 
gize  publlcljh  In  addition  to  the  apology.: 
Russia  delivered  an  ultimatum  ordering! 
the  Persian  Parliament  to  dismiss  Shus-e 
ter.  and  all  the  other  American  advisers.  I' ’ 
and  to  emploj'  in  future  only  such  advis¬ 
ers  as  Russia  and  England  may  select.:  ' 
.•-4  The  Persian  Parliament  refused  to  accept  1;  ■ 
•'  *  the  order.  But  the  Persian  Cabinet  “ 
achieved  a  coup  d’etat  and  closed  the  Par- j 
liament.  ,  0  . 

The  result  was  that  the  America/ff 
have  left  Persia,”  Mr.  Shuster  continn^^-' 


“Adventurer?”  M’illiam  Howard  Taft 
would  laugh  at  that.  For  it  was  he— and  ; h':;- 
Secretary  of  State  Knox— who  recoin- 


mended  Shuster  to  the  Persian  Govern- jt’  ' 
ment  as  the  one  man  in  America  best’,'.;' 
fitted  to  take  hold  of  the  finances  of  that 


r  1:51  f';-  •  s-a  c’-:.  • 
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distracted  kingdom  and  prodube  order  out 
of  chaos.  He  went  to  Persia  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Taft  and  Knox,  who  had  been 
appealed  to  by  the  Government  in  its 
extremitjh  He  is,  so  far  from  being  an 
ad'i'enturer.  a  “  man  who  would  be  King,” 
that  no  one,  not  even  an  Ambassador, 
ever  left  the.  United  States  for  a  foreign 
mission  with  so  distinct  a  stamp  of  ap- 
nroval  from  his  own  Government. 

Persia,  unable  to  put  her  finances  on  a 
business  basis,  had  recourse  in  her  ex- '■'■  ''•A'j 
trernify  to  the  United  States.  She  did 


"it  V'*- 


C  ' 


T- 


not  want  to  go  to  any  European  power, 
for  the  reason  that  disinterested  advice 
from  a  European  power  was  likely  to  be 
of  the  Mrs.  Harris  class.  Russia  and 


would  like  to  partition  her,  and 


the  other  eountrics"  tvould  he 
by  their  political  relations  with  those  two 
powers. 

But  the  I'nited  State;;,  alone  o£  great 
had  no  axe  to  gr-nd  and  no  foe 
to  fear,' and  i’l  rsla  appealed  to  her.  And 
out  of  the  !S),lHX»,t>00  people  in  this  country 
I’resident  Taft  picked  William  Morgan 
'  Shuster  as  the  one  man  whom  Persia  need¬ 
ed.  Persia  accepted  him  on  Taft’s  recom¬ 
mendation  and  made  him  Treasurer  Gen¬ 
eral. 

It  was  highly  displeasing  to  ^Russia, 
which  wants  to  keevv  Persia  a  "  sick 
man,”  to  find  the  hustling  American  put¬ 
ting  that  bankrupt  kingdom  on  a  business 
basis.  Hence  the  trouble 
Russian  troops  have  arrived  in  Persia 
and  the  coercion  of  the  latest  of  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchies  is  beginning.  One  c>f 
the  great  issues  between  the  struggling 
( onstitutiona'I  monarchy  of  Persia  and 
the  overshadowing  empire  of  the  Czar  is 
William  IMorgan  Shuster. 

Persia  may  continue  to  back  down  or 
'.may  not.  But  whichever  line  she  takes, 
no  one  who  knows  l>im  has  any  doubt 
about  the  course  of  William  Morgan 
Shuster.  He  will  not  back  down. 

Shuster  went  out  to  Persia  a  few 
months  ago  with  four  other  young  and 
hustling  Americans,  ail  of  them,  like 
himself,  recommended  by  President  Taft 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Persian 
Government.  The  others  were  F.  S. 
Cairns,  who  was  made  Director  of  Tax¬ 
ation;  Charles  I.  McCaskey,  Inspector  of 
Provincial  Revenue:  Ralph  tV.  Hills,  Chief 
of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Systems, 
and  Bruce  C.  Dickey,  Inspector  of  Tax¬ 
ation. 

These  five  thoroughly  American 
Americans,  with  Sinister  at  their  head 
:  as  Treasurer  General,  started  in  without 
fear  or  favor,  without  axes  to  grind,  and 
’  with  no  interest  on  earth  except'that  of 
rendering  a  business-like  service  to  their 
;  employers.  It  was  the  first  time  anything 
^  like  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Persia. 

Here  were  men  who  could  not  he  bribed 
who  had  no  more  Interest  in  one  satrap 
than  in  another,  and  whose  only  object 
w’as  to  get  the  finances  of  the  country, on 
a  business  basis.  Persia  stared,  won¬ 
dered,  and  then  accepted  the  situation  as 


w 


|thfc  Czar.  Then  Russia  had  to  play  her ^  'good,  hi  his  original  intenfioh  of  pr!mtrc-| 

ij.  .  -  !  Mno*  l.'iw  liii  hnci  linsrin.  fin  hA  namA  I: 


and 


.1  trump  card.  She  played  it  last  week— 

■ ;  broke  off  diplomatic  negotiations 
-(landed  troops.  Persia  weakened 
^apologized. 

Will  that  dislodge  Shuster?  Whether 

it  does  or  not.  he  will  stand  to  his  guns."^ 
I  If  he  has  to  quit  Persia,  he  will  quit  it 
without  having  abated  a  jot  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  or  changed  his  policy  an  iota;  and  if 
I'ersia  surrenders  to  Russia  it  will  be 
Persia  that  is  defeated,  not  Shuster. 

Shustci',  all  Ins  life  long,  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  the  leader  in  everything 
he  undertakes.  He  is  a  man  born  to  com¬ 
mand.  In  high  school  at  Washington  he 
was  the  leader  of  his  fellows:  he  was 
Colonel  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  class  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Captain  of  the  football  team, 
and  was  graduated  first  in  his  class. 
After  he  left  school  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Calderon  Carlisle,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Washington  lawyers, 
wlio  had  a  large  International  jiractice. 

When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  Shus¬ 
ter  was  about  110  years  old.  In  his  spare 
moments  he  had  studied  stenography  and 
when  the  Peace  Commission  went  to  Cuba 
hc*went  along  as  stenographer.  He  didn't 
know  a  word  of  Spanish  at  that  time,  hut 
he  is  one  of  those  men  who  can  learn  a 
language  as  easily  as  they  can  learn  to 
play  tag,  and  before  the  commission  left 
the  island  lie  had  become  such  an  expert 
in  Spanisli  that  he  was  delivering  public 
addresses  in  that  language  to  the  natives. 

The  rest  of  his  career  is  all  like  that. 
When  the  commission  left  Cuba  lie  was 
left  behind  as  the  best  man  to  the  Audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Island,  and  he  proceeded  to 
clean  up  its  finances  in  a  way  that  had 
never  been  seen  since  the  Spaniards  got  It. 
The  rattling  of  dry  bones  was  a  caution 
to  see.  Shuster  was  threatened  with  as- 


So  he  came 


.,'ing  law  he  had  hotter  begin, 
andi  '  America,  and  within  a  year  was 

1  ,  admitted  to  practice  in  the  District  of  i 


Ssassination,  and  his  best  friends  were  so 
.  disturbed  that  they  urged  him  not  to  go 
abroad  without  a  bodyguard.  But  the 


m 


X;.  big  American— he  is  more  than  six  feet 

Viie-h  enr!  brno/l  in  nnnnnriinn — of 


but  on  the  whole  a  .ioyruil 


a  mystery, 

,  mystery. 

Xot  so  Russia.  It  looked  as  if  the 
century-old  project,  whereby  Persia  was 
to  drift  into  ruin  and  finally  be  swal- 
.  lowed  up  by  the  Czar  and  the  Britisli 
King,  were  going,  in  some  miraculous 
'  manner,  to  be  thwarted.  Persia,  as  a 
“  sick  man,”  was  second  only  to  Turkey. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  was  to  escape  the 
jaws  of  the  two  sharks  by  such  an  un¬ 
heard-of  device  as  getting  a  handful  of 
Americans  to  make  a  nation  of  her? 

The  Russian  bear  looked  on  In  conster¬ 
nation  and  then  growled.  W.  Morgan 
Shuster  paid  no  attention  to  the  growl. 
All  his  life  long  he  had  been  accustomed 
;o  facing  difficult  propositions,  and  a 
'  'zar  or  two  was  nothing  to  him.  The 
.'frst  representations  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
;  'rnment  were  met  by  him  with  a  stern 
md  curt  refusal  to  listen  to  anything  that 
lid  not  look  to  the  welfare  of  Persia. 
■'Ktil  Shuster  gets  back  to  G(»d’s  country 
•t  will  be  impossible  to  learn  what  “  ar- 
fuments  ”  and  ”  inducements  ”  were  ot¬ 
tered  to  him  vainly  by  the  Czar’s  repre- 
l^entatives,  but  whatever  they  were  he 
'brushed  them  aside  as  he  brushed  aside 
llhe  “  ariKiiments  ”  and  "inducements” 
'offerea  to  him  by  the  upholders  of  tl>e 
old  regime  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
'ivhen  he  cleaned  out  those  two  countries. 
Then  Russia  went  further  and  worked 


the  idea  and  went  his  way,  day  and  night", 
and  the  little  Cubans  and  Spaniards  whose 
graft  had  been  interrupted  never  dared 
to  make  good  on  their  threats. 

After  a  while  they  made  him  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Havana,  where  he  scoured 
out  the  old  rotten  sy.stem  that  Spain  had 
left  and  raised  more  cain  that  anybody 
since  the  time  when  the  English  bom¬ 
barded  the  town  in  the  eighteenth  cent 
ury.  At  this  time  he  served  under  Col 
Tasker  II.  Bliss,  afterward  the  Gen.  Bliss 
who  went  down  to  tlie  Mexican  border 
for  us  when  the  Madero  revolution  broke 
out. 

By  1901  Blihu  Root,  a  Secretary  of  War 
who  knew  good  business  from  bad,  got 
his  eye  on  the  kind  of  work  that  was 
being  done  in  Havana.  Men  who  could 
do  things  were  not  so  frightfully  common 
in  the  Government  service  that  one  could 
escape  the  eye  of  Root.  To  Root’s  mind 
the  great  need  in  the  War  Department 
was  somebody  who  could  go  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  produce  order  and  system 
there  without  being  afraid  of  the  moss- 
grown  authority  of  300  years  that  had 
frightened  everybody  else  Into  compro¬ 
mise.  So  he  sent  Shuster. 

Shuster  began  in  Manila  as  Collector  of 
Customs,  and  proceeded  to  revise  the  tar¬ 
iff  law.s  with  a  vengeance.  He  was  Taft  s 


'! 


r  j  Columbia.  It  was  a  short  term  of  study,  | 

[  I  but  Shuster  never  takes  long  about  any-  I 
'  j  thing.  It  did  not  take  him  three  months" 
Ho  build  up  a  good  practice,  and  he  was 
.j  hard  at  it  when  Persia  applied  to  Presi- 
;  dent  Taft  for  an  American  to  save  her. 
And  Taft  recommended  Shuster. 

It  was  a  ticklish  job.  Persia,  after  be- 
ing  the  prey  of  grafters  for  so  many  cent- 
:  uries  that  Gibbon,  in  his  "  Roman  Em- 
ipire,”  cannot  assign  the  date  when  she 
1  first  fell  into  their  hands,  was  desirous  i 
'  of  getting  in  line  with  the  twentieth  cent-  i. 

'  ury.  Wrecked  and  ruined  as  she  was,  | 
she  had  no  hope  in  herself  and  none  in  f 
.  the  European  nations.  England  and  Rus-  ! 
sia,  like  a  pair  of  wolves,  were  waiting  i 
for  her  to  fall  into  their  paws.  Already! 
a  tentative  partition  had  been  arranged,  ! 

I  England  taking  a  “  sphere  of  influence  ”  i 
!  adjoining  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  Russia  I 
a  similar  “  sphere  ”  adjoining  her  own. ' 
And  they,  with  the  minor  powers,  were 
waiting  for  Persia  to  fall  apart  so  that 
they  could  take  the  remnants  without  a 
fight. 

Enter,  here,  William  Morgan  Shuster, 
with  a  single-handed  and  sole  devotion  to 
Persia.  Not  that  he  had  ever  taken  any 
I  interest  in  Persia  before,  but  now  Persia 
;  was  his  employer  and  from  that  moment 
j  he  was  heart  and  soul  enlisted  in  her 
[cause.  And  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  to! 

their  consternation,  saw  Persia  being  put 
on  a  modern  basis,  becoming  a  real  na¬ 
tion,  turning  before  their  eyes  into  a 
j  country  which  could  stand  on  its  own 
feet;  and  knew  that  Shuster  and  his  four 
husky  young  American  assistants  were 
doing  it. 

No  wonder  that  it  awakened  a  spirit 
of  resentment  iir  Downing  Street  and  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Russia  had  to  take  the 
initiative.  She  had  already  financed  a 
J  counter-revolution  by  the  ex-Shah,  Mo¬ 
hammed  AH,  which  ended  in  rout  and  the 
standing  of  the  ex-Shah’s  best  General 
against  a  wall  with  a  firing  squad  in  , 
front  of  him.  Now  she  went  forward, 
with  Englarfd  back  of  her,  and  under-  | 
_  took  to  bulldoze  Shuster.  The  result  of  i 
g  that  attempt  was  told  in  the  Associated  ' 
I  Press  dispatches  of  July  30:  ' 

I  “  Thus  far  the  American  has  more  than 
3|  held  his  own.” 

j|  Belgium  Is  backing  Russia,  which 


1 

1 


sounds  ludicrous,  butlBelgium  has  sub¬ 


stantial  Interests  In  Tarsia.  On  June  13 
i|  the  council  passed  a  law  Investing  the 
I  Treasurer  General  (Shuster)  with  the  con- 


J  trol  of  all  revenues  and  the  sole  power 
I  to  sign  checks  on  (lovernment  funds.  Up 
;  j|to  that  time  Mornard,  the  Belgian  Dlrec- 
'  ,  |tor  of  Customs,  had  drawn  checks  on  the, 
;,■  >>)  funds.  He  refused  to  recognize  ' 

'  vi  claimed  that  he  still 

■  r  J  that  power.  Checks  which  he  signed 
'  were  refused  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia,  wlilch  is  an  English  corporation 
(, ,  ■  handling  a  large  part  of  the  Government 
i  funds.  These  cheeks  were  for  salaries  of 
I  customs  employes.  Shuster  Immediately 
Issued  duplicates,  which  the  bank  hon- 


' 


0 


ored.  "This,”  said  the  Associated  Press,! 
quaintly,  “  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.”  *  ( 


i. chief  adviser— or  instructor— in  that  mat- 
,  jter,  Taft  then  being  Governor  General. 
■■'4ln  190fi  Taft  recommended  that  he  be  ap- 
^’’jpointed  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 
That  sounds  something  li’ae  the  job  Supt. 
Maxwell  holds  in  New  York,  but  it  was 
xucu  w.u.  ;.u.  uaer  ana  worivea»»a  and  alheirbracing 

tdrou^h  Shuster's  employer,  the  Persian  ^templated  the  job  o  reg  r 


1  Government.  She  got  the  Prime  Minister  jil’^’orship,  no  easy  one,  in 
’to  flisa.v’ow  Shuster’s  methods  and  ti-x?  fol  "^ligious  situation  in  those  isla  , 

;  Shuster  managed  it  and  came  out  as  he 


’  to  disav’ow  Shuster’s  methods  and  try  to 
■  call  him  off.  Shuster  paid  no  more  atten- 


•  tion  to  tho  Prime  Minister  tlmn  he  had  to 


'came  out  of  every  job  he  had  ever  held. 


■■^■a  glittering  success. 

In  1909  Shuster,  then  .32  years  old,  de- 
if  he  ever  intended  to  make 


. ^  'u3:’|  cided  that 


■f-n  'li-’’  -  y- 
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3.’ho  Belgian  Legation  announced  that 
[it  would  not  permit  the  Belgian  employes 
I  of  the  customs,  who  form  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  force,  to  serve  under  Shus¬ 
ter.  The  Russian  Minister  went  further, 
and  declared  that  he  would  Introduce! 
Russians  to  administer  the  customs  be-[ 
fore  he  would  submit  to  Shuster’s  single- 1 
j  handed  control.  But  the  banks  stood  byf 
him,  and  the  Russians  and  Belgians  were! 
j  powerless.  , 

So  the  thing  simmered  along  until,  on 
Nov.  6,  the  Russian  Government  present- , 
ed  an  ultimatum  to  Persia  threatening  i 
that  unless  certain  things  were  done— j 
one  of  them  was  an  apology  for  an  al-i 
leged  insult  to  a  Vico  Consul,  but  these  1 
pretended  issues  are  of  no  great  impor-j 


tance  when”  a  natfon'Ts  resolved  on  war 
Bussia  would  “  occupy  ”  the  provinces  o 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  in  the  nortn  oi 
•Persia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  pretended  casris  belil  arises  over 
Incident  on  Oct.  0,  when  the  National 
decided  to  confiscate  the  property 


mnrKca 


an 


Council  decided  to  confiscate  —  -  .  -  n 

of  the  ex-Shah’s  brot.he*-  because  ot  hi* 


*!• 


’’support  of  the  attempted  revolution^. 
I  (backed  by  Bussia.)  When  the  gendarmes  ij 
were  .sent  lo  take  possession  of  tlie  prop-  ' 

I  erty  they  found  themselves  opposed  by 
a  body  of  Russian  Cossacks  headed  by 
[  two  Russian  consular  officers.  ']'he  gen- 
j  darmes,  browbeated  and  overawed,  with¬ 
drew;  but  when  Shuster  learned  of  it  he  p 
sent  a  body  of  one  hundred  gendarmes, 

!. headed  by  an  American,  who  seized  the,' 
f  propo'ty.  This  is  the  “Insult”  of  wJilch  i 
Ru.ssia  complains.  ,‘ 

The. real  trouble  is  that  Shuster  has  as-.: 

I  serted  from  the  first  the  independence  of  f. 
Persia  and  her  right  to  be  free  from  the  | 

[  dictation  of  eitiier  England  or  Russia. 
lie  is  no  politician,  but  he  can  see  a 
straight  line,  and  wlien  he  sees  it  he  fol- 
‘  lOTvs  it.  Now  he  seems  to  have  brought 
down  war  prematurely  on  the  country 
he  was  trying  to  save.  It  is  a  Question, 

I  however,  whether  a  war  of  the  kind  he 
j  has  brought  down  is  not  better  than  the 
painless  partition  which  would  surely 
have  followed  if  Persia  had  gone  on  in 
her  headlong  way  to  destruction.  |! 

j  ,  Shuster  believes  that  he  was  tricked  by  I 
Russia  and  Britain.  Pie  did  not  accept  f 
j  the  appointment  as  Treasurer-General  un-  ’ 
jtil  he  had  been  assured  that  the  two' 

■  powers  were  willing  that  he  should  re-  i 
lorganize  the  finances  of  Persia.  Instead  i 
lof  carrying  out  this  understanding,  they 

■  have  tiiwarted  him  at  every  point. 


slgnnre’rit  .  . .  , 

'  mineral  w'ater.’  ”  Ho  quotes  an  inter-  | 
view  between  Mohammed  All  and  the  ] 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  In  which 
the  rebel  ex-Shah  was  assured  of  Rus-  ! 
sia’s  benevolent  neutrality. 

One  of  tlio  ex-Shah’s  co-conspirators, 
Rashld-ol-Molk,  was  in  prison  at  Tabriz, 
charged  with  high  treason.  “  On  July  27,” 
says  Shuster,  “  the  Russian  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  Tabriz  sent  .300  Russian  soldiers,  | 
fully  armed,  to  the  Governor’s  palace, 
beat  off  the  Persian  guards,  insulted  the 
Acting  Governor,  liberated  Rashid-ol-  ■ 
Molk,  and  took  him  away.”  Such  an  act,  j 
he  says,  “  in  the  case  of  two  equal  pow-  * 
ers  would  have  meant  immediate  war.”  ■' 

When  one  of  the  rebel  Generals  was; 
preparing  to  attack  Tabriz,  Shuster; 
charges,  the  Russian  Consul  General  sent| 
a  note  to  the  city  government  "  stating’; 
that  no  defensive  measures  should  be  • 
taken.”  The  citizens  of  Tabriz  did  de-; 
fend  themselves,  however,  whereupon  the ; 
commander  of  the  Russian  troops  senti 
a  detachment  of  Cossacks  to  the  field  and  i 
took  seven  Persian  gendarmes  as  prison-! 


William  Morgan  Shuster,  Treasurer- 
General  of  the  Persian  Empire;  bete  noir 
in  chief  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  and 
point  around  which  revolves  the  most 
caloric  question  of  the  near-east.’ 


I 


ers. 


The  tribe  of  Khameslous,”  says  Shus¬ 
ter,  “  having  refused  to  submit  to  Mo-  • 
hammed  All’s  rule,  the  Russian  Vice- 
Consul  sent  Cossacks  to  reduce  them.  At  | 
Bended  Djez,  the  Russian  Consular  Agent 
with  a  party  of  Russian  Cossacks  arrest-  i 
ed  the  Persian  frontier  official  and  .sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  Astarabad,  treating  | 
him  in  a  thoroughly  brutal  manner.” 
And  he  relates  how  the  Russian  Consul; 
General  at  Teheran  arrested  and  brutally  [ 
treated  a  few  Treasury  gendarmes— men  . 
directly  under  Shuster  and  subseciuently ' 
incarcerated  them  in  the  Russian  Con¬ 
sulate  General. 


He  gives  many  more  illustrations  of  the  ' 


For  instance,  he  obtained  an  English}.  _ - . ^ 

officer.  Major  Stokes,  to  take  command  I  )  ^’ay  in  which  Russia  and  her  silent  part- ' 
of  the  gendarnjene.  Stokes  resigned  from  j  <  ner.  Great  Britain,  have  carried  out  their  fi 
.ho  Tncmrn  A.m.  m^order  to  .-.ecept  tho||  treaty  of  11K>T,  whereby  they  bound  them- f 

selves  to  “  respect  the  integrity  and  inde-  * 


Hho  TncUaii  Arm 
I  appointment.  Prompted  by  Russia,  Brit- 


ain  warnari  —  — ’  I?  respecr  me  integrity  and  inde- 

to  emnlm  T  I  |  Pendence  of  Persia,”  but  these  will  do  as 

lO  employ  the  Major.  Indignant  at  this  [  J  examples 


to  employ  the  Major.  Indignant  at  this 
double-dealing,  Shuster  wrote  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister,  saying; 

What  am  I  to  think  when  I  see  the 
first  vital  step  which  I  undertake  in  the 
task  of  bringing  order  out  of  chhos  here 
obstructed  and  relentlessly  opposed  by 
the  very  two  nations  who  have  time  and 
and  again  professed  their  sincere  desire 
to  see  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 


examples. 

;  I  The  internal  difficulties  of  Persia,” 

L  f  Shuster,  ”  are  great  enough  to  tax 

I  j  her  resources  to  the  uttermost  limit;  they 
p  alone  will  retard  her  progress  for  many  ' 
f  ,  years.  If  to  them  we  are  to  add  fla- 
(  j  f  bullying  by  outsiders,  varied  by 
t  .  finger-on-the-nose  ’  diplomacy,  the  sit- 
f  ^  uation  is  very  had. 

Surely  in  these  days  of  humanitarian 


.  —  ciiiu  jjiuaperiiy  or  me*  •  .  mcoe  uays  or  numanitarian 

stricken  cauntry  which  I  am  seeking  tot  .^Principles  and  International  comity'  the 


I jorve? 

”  If  thi.s  were  a  normal  place,  where}’ 


j  land  of  Cyrus  has  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
However,  even  the  ragged  misery  of  I 


WHO  wcic  it  normal  place,  where ;  -■-i'jwcvci,  even  tne  raggea  misery  of 
Well-trained,  capable,  and  experienced!  beggar  and  his  indifference  to  fate 

Then  could  hA  hu.\  _  r  I  does  nnt 


“  For  William  Morgan  i.s  the  apple  of 
the  eye  of  tlie  native  Washingtonian,  i 
Washington  is  so  overlaid,  overshadowed,., 
and  weighed  down  by  the  greatness  from  j| 
Ohio  and  other  provinces  that  it  ha.s !' 
never  really  had  a  fair  oppostunlty  to  ’ 
gloat.  It  has  really  never  learned  to  per¬ 
form  that  pleasing  human  exercise,  hav- 
Ing  so  few  thing.s  worthy  of  it.  and  even 
fewer  persons  about  whom  a  pacn  or  two 
might  be  raised,  sung,  chortled  or  chant-  ; 
ed,  choice  of  the  verb  being  offered  the 
reader. 

“  But  William  Morgan  is  an  inspiration 
and  may  so  continue  for  years,  because 
he  is  not  yet  thirty-four  year.-/  old.  ')’o 
iii.s  credit  stand  these  places  of  honor 
and  profit;  One  of  tho  secretaryships  of 
the  peace  commission  that  went  to  Cuba 
to  settle  the  remnants  of  the  war  in  that 
unhappy  Island;  deputy  collectorship  of 
the  port  of  Havana  under  Gen.  Tasker 
H.  Bliss;  collectorship  of  the  port  of 
Manila;  secretaryship  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  ex  officio  membership  of  the 
Philippine  TiJommisslon,  and,  finally',  tho 
treasurer-generalship  of  the  Persian  Em¬ 
pire.  which  is  some  office,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  virtually  the  same  as  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Treasury  in  the  United  States. 

“  In  connection  with  the  office  W’illiam 
Morgan  holds  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  frmn 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  right 
here  at  home;  The  American  official 
moves  along  well-defined  grooves,  com-  It 
monly  called  tho  statutes  made  and  pro¬ 
vided,  while  W.  Morgan  is  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  making  a  few  of 
those  grooves  and  then  seeing  to  it  that  - 
his  machine  remains  ip  them,  for  in  pass¬ 
ing  it  must  be  remarked  that  Persia  has  , 
a  fiscal,  financial,  and  administrative  I 
system  pertaining  thereto  that  is  just  j 
about  as  well  defined  from  the  point  of  } 
view  of  a  geometrician  as  is  the  pattern 
of  a  genuine  Persian  rug.  I 

“  Even  down  in  Wall  Street,  much  less  • 
the  higher  realms  of  pure  mathematics 
it  will  be  admitted  that  a  Persian  rug 
has  some  drawbacks  when  it  is  used  as  ' 
a  pattern  for  an  income  and  outgo  sy's- 
tem. 


men  could  be  had  in  comparative  abun- » 
dance,  the  result  might  not  be  so  bad;f 
bu.  here,  where,  as  you  know,  good  men  i 
arc  extremely  sc.arce.  the  attitude  adopted ! 
amounts  fo  a  virtual  veto  of  my  efforts  I 
and  a  nullification  of  my  chances  of  sue- f 
cess.”  j 

Tn  a  letter  to  The  London  Times  Dir. 
Shuster  gives  an  impressive  lists  of  acts 
committed  by  Russia,  with  Great  Britain’s 
consent,  which  in  the  case  of  a  stronger 
country  than  Persia  would  be  acts  of 
war.  He  charges  that  there  was  “  a  do- 
iberate  agreement  between  a  number  of 

Russian 

ifw  t  '’®^cat  his  execution  of  the 
law  which  conferred  upon  him  plenarv 
powers  in  matters  fiscal.  “  ^,1^  cam 

opposition,  he  says,  “which  even  de- 

me”a?d  P®''®°"altles  against 

me,  and  Into  crude  attempts  to  frighten 
the  Persian  Government,  failed  utterly 
though  it  did  entail  a  period  of  delay 

s 

He  charges  connivance  bv  Rnaoto  ■ 

MohLSfjv : 

start  a  counter  revolution  against 
con.stitutional  government  of  Pers  ^  Rn  = 
sla  was  bound  to  prevent  the  ex-Shah 
from  starting  a  rebellion,  but,  ' 


does  not  justify  us  in  giving  him  a  gra- 
j  tultous  kick.” 

I  .  ’To  all  this  the  London  Times  made  a 
j  sanctimonious  repl5',  arguing  that  the 
I  needed  a  guiding  hand,  and 

I  f  .  f f  ^ere  acting  as 

a  sort  of  double-barreled  guardian  angel. 
,  Great  Britain,”,  said  The 

•J  „  piously,  “  exercise  a  control  over 
1  Persia  akin  to  that  exercised  over  a  minor 
by  his  guardians.” 

When  I  was  preparing  this  article  I 
wrote  to  Elmer  Heiss,  a  well-informed 
Washington,  correspondent,  to  ask  what 
was  known  of  Shuster  m  the  town  whef 
he  was  raised,  and  Heiss  replied  in  a  let¬ 
ter.  from  which  I  make  the  following 
quotations:  ^ 

’  About  the  time  the  Roman  emperors 
weie  fastening  (be  hooks  of  the  e^mpire 
m  that  small  part  of  the  earth  knoTn  as 
Palestine  it  was  tlie  fashion  to  inquire 

a  Union  ’  ®  these  States  have  been 
Ls  h!  ’  Inseparable,  the  query 

has  been  whether  anybody  worth  while 
e-ver  came  out  of  Washington.  The  older 

"  ''-.shteJnlan,  llTtl . 

their  eyes  and  point;  to  Senator’ 
Roach  from  one  of  the  Dakotas.  'The  l 
oeneration  that  began  going  to  school  !■ 

about  year.  a^.  when™ 


“  There  might  be  some  untavorable  im¬ 
pression  of  W.  Morgan  because  forsooth  ■ 
he  divides  or  parts  his  name  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  there  should  be  none.  William’s 
father’s  name  Is  also  William,  so  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  Mrs.  Shuster  called  her 
boy  Morgan.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  prop¬ 
erty  holding  and  paying  life  insurance 
premiums  it  was  necessary  for  Morgan 
to  use  either  his  whole  name  or  some 
part  of  it,  hence  the  W.  Morgan.  It  is 
not  an^  affectation  but  a  tribute  to  the 
stern  mandate  of  the  law  that  if  a  man’ 
have  two  names  ho  shall  in  some  way 
indicate  the  fact,  his  mother’s  way  of  I 
calling  him  to  lunch  to  the  contrary  not-^ 
withstanding. 

“When  Morgan  quit  the  high  school; 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  entered 
the  Government  service.  That  is  all  there 
IS  for  a  Washington  man  to  do  if  he  has' 
desire  to  remain  in  his  native  coua- 


that  question  is  put,  rises 


to  fehuster,  he  passed  throimii  ~  — -»  ...uiyo  ujj,  inaKes 


up.  makes  a 


■\Vhen  the  stern  command  was  given 
to  Spain  to  “  scat  ”  from  Cuba,  Morgan 
was  a  clerk  under  the  eagle  eye  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Gen.  Henry  Clay  Corbin,  then 
merely  the  Adjutant  General.  ■(\ilh  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  Brigadier  General, 
than  whom  the  army  never  had  a  more 
able  administrator  nor  a  better  politician, 
wliich  may  be  tautological,  but  probably 
necessary.  'When  it.  came,  time  to  ar¬ 
range  the  fag  ends  of  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment,  Corbin  made  him  one,  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Cuban  Peace  Commission. 
Of  course,  William  McKinley  did  the  des- 
but  tho  actual  selection  was 


.s  *  .1 


]  ,  made  by  (’orbiii. 


II.'  rt'iui  Tiif  \v  a'  'k^( 

■;  and  never  failed  to  have  (he  pick  of  the 
sood  men  in  the  War  liepartment  around 
him. 


,  -When  file  Cuban  end  of  (he  trouble 
avqiured.  amons  other  assets  of  tlie  war 
;  "'ith  Spain  was  disposed  of.  Jtooseveil 
jPivkod  W.  Morgan  to  be  Collector  of*  Cus. 
I  toms  at  Manila  and  ipso  facto  to  have 
■j  general  supervision  of  the  customs  service 
.Jm  the  archipelago.  That  appointment 
i  y  as  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  politi- 
■  lived,  moved,  and  had  a  good 

ot  their  being  in  the  dispensation 
of  patronage. 


••  •  Shuster  s  too  young,-  they  said  nnlo 
i  hoodoi'e. 


That  s  sometl^ing  he'll  outgrow,’  or 
something  to  that  effect  said  the-man 
who  acquired  some  fame  by  doing  things 
in  a  way  never  done  before.  Jle  served 
as  Collector  only  long  enougli  to  dem- 
W  onstrate  that  he  knew  something  ahonr. 
••r  admimstiation,  wlicn  the  novvers  that 


terested  advu-o  ana  nave  tne  ncrvcT 
the  Siiah  wliero  to  head  if  perchance  that 
high  and  interesting  potentate  cocked  Ills 
astrakhan  cap  ovi-r  one  ear  and  decided 
to  do  sometliing  in  the  good  old  way  of 
the  fatlier.s,  the  same  being  the  'way 
•which  made  necessary  Shuster,  the  boy, 
to  whom  Washington  was  willing  to  say, 
‘  Thou  art  our  ono  and  only  candy 
child.’  ” 

Sinister  was  horn  in  1S77.  He  is,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  a  very  husky  gentleman 
wlio  regards  a  man  only  si.x  foot  iitgh 
as  a  dwarf;  and  ho  lias  a  very  .sudden 
way  with  him.  If  you  believq  in  the 
Richard  Harding  Davis  mytli  you  liavo 
some  antliority  if  you  will  look  at  Shuster. 
His  father  was  William  M.  Shuster  of 
Washington,  his  mother  Caroline  von 
Tageh  of  Pliiladelphia.  His  Vviife  is  Pearl 
B.  Trigg,  daughter  of  H.  O.  Trigg  of 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  a  well-known  banker.  They 
have  two  daughters,  one  six  and  the  other 
five  years  old.  Shuster  likes  to  lunit  and 
fish,  and  those  are  his  recreations. 

Does  he  play  golf?  No,  he  doesn't. 


ici'  lia'v^  ^ie'her?^(T 


ft 


file  powers  tha 

theui  were  Veaclied  in  and  pulled  out  wiiat  »,,■ 
they  deemed  to  be  a  plum,  giving  him  the 
spectacles  of  tlie  boss  iiedagogue  of  the 
islands— in  other  words,  the  Secretaryship 
of  Public  Instruction. 


'  y-,  lived,  Persia  was  ^t  peace  with  herse 
C-ij’  all  the  ■world.  Nasr-ed-Din  had  sense 
'  enough  to  accept  Russia’s  demand  as  In- 
';«vitable.  So,  he  said  to  his  chief  advis- 
|ers:  “Does  the  Casp*^^.'i  se«Deontto'n  trout?” 
^‘‘No;  your  Majesty,”  replied  the  Prime 
-.[Minister.  "O,  'well, [then;  let  them  have  it.” 


NASR-ED-Dik’S  DII’LO.M.WY. 


nSSIAN  BEAR  IN  PERSIA) 


“  That  office,  however,  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools.  In  the  Spanish  days  that  office 
also  regulated  public  ^orship.  which  is 
chiefly  the  Job  of  arranging  the  offices  in 
the  ecclesiastical  system. 

“  Shuster,  whose  German  origin  is  moi-e 
■  than  200  years  back,  notwithstanding 
the  name  he  bears,  performed  some  of  tha 
ecclesiastical  duties— that  is,  he  did  the 
work  left  to  be  done  under  a  system  tiiot 
provided  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  also  bore  his  share  of  the 
legislative  ■work  imposed  upon  members 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  he  did,  what  every 
other  Government  clerk  thinks  lie  will  do 
some  day  or  other. 

'■  When  the  Persian  Shah  asked  his 
good  friend  the  United  States  to  recbni- 
niend  some  one  to  come  to  troubled 
Persia,  put  her  finances  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation,  and  set  her  officialdom  in  the 
;  way  it  should  do  -and  go  the  strapping 
big  youngster,  for  he  is  all  of  that,  who 
liad  showed  something  good  can  come  out 
of  AVashington,  came  to  the  mind  of 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox.  Tlie 
former  knew  of  his  work  in  tlie  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  Knox  was  ■wilting  to  take 


fAW  IS  LAID  ON  ANCIENT  EMPIRE, 


AND  IT  MAY  STAY. 


fli 


fifteen  Years  of  Aggression  Have  Cul- 


,  Thus,  on  the  pitetence  that  the  Caspian 
Iwas  of  no  value  |because  it  did  not  con- 
.jtain  his  iish,  Nasr-ed-Din  “saved 

Hhe  fayCe’  of  Persia  in  surrendering  all 
jpolitycal  rights  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  So  far 
k’B  T  knoTV,  this  was  Russia’s  first  step 
dtoward  the  annexation  of  Persia. 

•I  If  my  chronology  be  not  at  fault,  Russia! 
took  the  next  etep-  when  she  Btationed  tlier 
how  celebrated  Cossack  Brigade  at  Tehe-i 
ran.  Originally,  it  was  a  regiment  only 
made  up  exclusively  of  Russian  army  offi¬ 
cers  and  Russian  soldiers  In  regular  ser- 
vice.  Ostensibly  it  was  a  guard  of  honor 
for  the  Shah — a  gift  prompted  by  brother- 
ly  love..  In  later  years,  Cossack-trained 
iff^Perslan  soldiers  ■n’ere  utilized  to  increase 


minated  in  the  Present  Situation — 
I'irst  Step  Was  the  Control  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  —  Money  Lent  to  Weak 


Persia  has  the  misfortune  to  lie  between 


■*vMthe  force. 

M 

the  Asiatic  territories  of  two  European  f 
n-^world  Pow’ers — Russia  and  Great  Britain 


^ah — Cossacks  Sent  to  Teheran, 


r.e,«:7-y  .  -  — — —  ,, 

Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  caves  of  ! 
barbarism;  but  that  counts  for  nothing  in  j 
modern  diplomacy.  Both  Russia  and  Great  1 


|To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

I  Sir  ;  If  It  be  true  that  one  has  only  to 
scratch  a  Rus.^ian  to  find  a  Tartar,  then  one 
has  only  to  scratch  the  Persian  situation  to 
ifind  a  bear’s  paw.  In  Russia  is  a  saying, 
jbeloved  of  the  populace;  “AVhere  the  bear 
j.puts  his  pa'w,  there  he  stays.”  The  bear’s 
jpaw  is  in  Persia.  There  It  stays.  The  in- 
jdependence  of  the  ancient  Empire  of  Persia 
is  as  dead  as  Darius  the  Great. 

:  Lest  it  be  thought  that  I  nold'  personal 
grievance  against  Russia  and  that  my  alti¬ 
tude. is  that  of  spite,  let  me  say  that,  in  six 
journeys  across  European  and  Caucasian 
Russia,  I  have  been  treated  with  unvarying 


own  selfish  ends.  Great  Britain  took  a  step  [ 


tlie  W’Ord  of  the  War  Department  people  Bronrfosv  nnrl  ronB(df.ratin)I  hv  all  claesps 
I  that  Shuster  would  be  all  the  Shah  want-  H^'o^rtesy  and  consideration  by  an  classes 


')  ed.  So  si.x  months  ago  the  law  hooka 
'  were  chucked  into  a  corner.  With  four 
.'  other  youngsters,  all  AA'ashingtoniaiis  like 
himself,  Morgan  went  to  the  land  of  fine 
.  rugs,  smelly  caravansaries,  and  bulbuls, 
trouble  immediately  taking  up  her  abode 
in  the  same  general  neighborhood.  Be¬ 
fore  Sliuster  had  had  time  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  City  of  Sliuster,  which  is 
about  2,000  years  old  and  '  probalily  the 
I  home  of  his  remote  ancestor.s,  Russia  s 
.1  Cabinet  began  considering  liow  to  have 
j  him  driven  away  from  Iran. 

5  “  Persia  on  a  foundation  of  .sound 

finances  would  not  be  an  easy  road  for 
Russia  to  travel  in  lier  search  for  a  port 
I  not  in  the  grip  of  li-e  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Russian  interests  demanded  an 
[  anaroliistic  condition  in  Persia.  Sinister 
represented  nothing  Init  order  and  a  will- 
.  ingne.ss  plus  a  capacity  to  pay  debts  and 
contract  no  more  until  the  way  liad  been 
provided  for  their  llquiiiatiun.  Where- 
t'ore  ju.st  at  this  writing  Russia  is  de¬ 
manding  an  apology  from  Persia  in  much 
the  same  fashion  the  wolf  demanded  tiiat 
the  lamb  should  show  a  contrite  heart 
for  having  muddled  the  waters. 

“  I.'niess  the  British  or  some  other  gov¬ 
ernment  having^  a  substantial  interest  in 
,  Persia  intervenes  to  preserve  Persian  af- 
/  fairs  a.s  they  are  Shuster  will  sliortly  be 
back  in  AVashington  digging  out  the  law 
■  books  he  flung  away  last  Spring.  Ainer- 
'  ican  interest  in  Persia  is  nothing.  By 
neither  liook  nor  crook  could  the  IJnited 
'  States  put  herself  forward  as  tlie  ciiaiii- 
pion  of  tlie  system  Persia  has  installed. 

“  Shuster  is  an  American  citizen  in  the 
employ  of  a  foreign  government,  but  lie 
bears  that  relation  not  by  reason  of  any 
interest  this  government  has  in  Per-sian 
affair.s.  The  Persian  Government  knovi-.s 
that  Shuster,  the  American,  is  not  in  any 
way^the  agent  of  the  government  to 
wliich  lie  owes  his  allegiance  and  there¬ 
fore  whatever  lie  docs,  whatever  mistakes 
he  may  make,  will  be  the  result  of  a 
factor  other  than  any  interest  iiis  gov¬ 
ernment  miglit  have  in  tlie  matter. 

An  American  is  probably  tlie  only  one 
who  could,  go  over  there  and  give  disin- 


cf  Russians,  from  troika  drivers  to  chiefs 
■of  police,  customs  officials,  and  officers  of 
the  army.  Personally,  I  have  only  kindly 
[feelings  of  good-will  toward  the  Russian 
‘people. 

But  as  one  finds  ,  riticism  of  one’s  best 
friends  at  times  unavoidable,  so  I  deem  it 
to  be  ray  duty  to  enter  protest  against  Rus¬ 
sia’s  part  in  the  situation  In  Persia.  To 
put  the  case  bluntly,  Russia’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Persia  is  the  unwryranted  subjuka- 


Ized  empire  long  ages  before  Russia  and  ! 


>f  course,  Persia  was  an  enlightened,  civll- 


jU  Britain  want  control  of  Persia  for  their 


Sritxj  obtaining  for  an  English  cor 

i’/  ppration  a  concession  carrying  with  it  the 
''■^absolute  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  of 
Persia.  This  monopoly,  which  went  into 
pperation  January  5,  1892,  was  hateful  to 
^^.jRussia,  and  also  to  the  Persian  people, 
sooner  was  it  put  into  operation  than 
igitation  for  Its  revocation  began.  At  the  ; 
:'U;-;nd  ot  a  year  Naser-ed-Din  revoked  it.  The  I 
i.i^net  result  w-as  loss  of  prestige  for  England; 
-  and  gain  for  Russia.  ! 


i  C'O.MPENSATION  for  TOB.iCCO  CO.MPANY. 


revoking  the' concession,  Persia  gave  j 


if-** 


compensation  amo*unting  to  £500,000  to  thei 


tobacco  company.  Russia  offered  to  supply! 
Ijthe  money,  but  Nasr-ed-Din  wisely  refused' 
liv ;  to  get  into  Russ  a’s  debt.  The  money  was[ 


borrowed  of  th6  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia 


tion  of  a  weak  and  inoffensive  people.  I 
shall  not  .attempt  to  discuss  the  occupation 
(of  Tabriz  and  other  Persian  cities  by  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  but  shall  review,  as  best  I  may, 
Russia’s  consistent  course  of  aggression 
during'  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Long  before  I  had  authentic  knowledge  of 
^Persia  dnd  the  Persian  people,  Russia  de- 
isired  an  open  road  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  get  this  road,  and  that  was 
to  control  Northelio  and  Western  Persia. 
The  first  step  toward  that  end  was  the 
control  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  the  late 
Nasr-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  Russia  sent 
word  that  he  must  not  maintain  an  armed 
Jvessel  of  any  kind  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

7asr-ed-Din  wa..  a  man  of  sense.  When  I 
Italked  with  him  ia  his  palace,  in  Teheran,  in 
11895,  he  Impressed  me  as  the  able,  level- 
Jbeaded  ruler  of  nine  millions  of  unpro- 
ijgressive  people.  So  long  as  Nasr-ed-Din 


■■■■ 


English  corporation.  The  customs  re- 
^aceipts  of  the  P'ersian  Gulf  were  pledged  fork 
iilthe  payment  of  interest.  Nasr-ed-Din  wasf 
'■'^assassinated  at  the  shrine  of  Abd-ul-Azim: 
on  May  1,  1896,  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Rlza  of! 
|Kirman,  a  ,  follower  of  Jemal-ud-Din,  a  . 

oly  man  and  reformer.  AATth  the  death  of  [ 
jthe  able  and  level-headed  Nasr-ed-Din  Per- i 
isla’s  troubles  began.  Musaffer-ed-Dln,  who| 
came  to  tie  throne,  was  weak,  amiable,  and  i 
extravagant.  Here  was  Russia’s  chance.  In 
1900  Ruislk  lent  to  Persia  22,500,000  rubles  [ 
(about  $12,376,000).  The  loan  was  guaran-  ( 
teed  hr  all  customs  receipts  except  those  of  i 
itfS^iJPars  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  stipulation  j 
was  made  by  Russia  that  the  £500,000  bor-  [ 
rowed  of  the  Bank  of  Persia  should  be  re-  I 
paid,  thus  leaving  Russia  as  Persia’s  sole; 
creditor.  This  was  a  direct  blow  at  Great) 
Britain’s  material  prestige.  With  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  this  loan  at  his  command,  the  Shah  I 
departed  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe. 

All  custom  houses  ivere  turned  over  to 
Belgian  control.  The  Belgians  were  called 
the  “jackals  of  Russia.”  Heavy  taxes  caused 
discontent  among  the  people,  who  looked 
upon  the  Belgians  with  hatred.  In  the 
following  year  the  report  that  the  Shah 
was  negotiating  a  new  loan  with  Russia 
provoked  discussion  and  added  discontent. 


Not  yet  being  able  to  open  a  road  throu^h"^'*^ 


IjPersia  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Russia  ,put 
on  merchant  ships  between  Odessa,  on  the 
[Black  Sea,  and  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
These  ships  offered  to  carry  freight  free. 
Russian  newspapers  protested  against  any 
British  influence  in  Persia. 

The  plan  to  carry  roads  into  Persia  be¬ 
gan  to  be  realized  in  April,  1902,  when 
Russia  lent  to  the  Shah  10.000,000  rubles 
and  took  in  return  a  concession  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Julfa  on  the 
northwestern  border,  to  Tabriz  and  Tehe- 

Inh'ia.  .  u  ““Other  steamship  was 

^Bldized  by  Russia  to  ply  between  Odessa 


and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  subsidy  amount¬ 
ed  to  $75,000  a  year.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Shah’s  second  trip  to  Europe  in  1902, 
leading  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  roads  to  reach 
the  open  ocean  lay  thraugh  Persia. 

A  year  later  Russia  subsidized  another 
steamer  to  run  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Two 


new  vessels  for  that  trade  were  under  con- 


J 


SHAH  OPPOSED  TO  ASSEMBLY. 

One  of  Mohammed  All’s  first  acts  as  Shah 
was  to  negotiate  a  new  loan  with  Russia. 
Rather  should  it  be  said  that  Russia  nego-  f .  ^ 
tinted  the  loan  with  Mohammed  All,  for  b 
the  plan  was  drafted  In  Russia.  The  Na- f 
tional  Assembly,  however,  refused  to  sane-  lo¬ 
tion  the  loan.  I 

The  Shah  showed  his  opposition  to  the  ^ 
National  Assembly  without  perceptible  in- 
dictations  of  delay.  He  recalled  from  exile  j. 
Emln-es-Sultan,  who  had  been  compelled  tojf  -  V- 
flee  the  country  for  his  share  in  the  Rus-  ^ 


.... _ _ 

bomb  was  thrown  at 


at  the  Shah.  It  w'as  said 


that  Shapshal  Khan,  the  Shah’s  confidential 
adviser  and  former  tutor,  had  been  In  com¬ 
munication  with  the  bomb-throwers. 

Four  months  later  Russia,  speaking 
through  her  legation,  threatened  to  inter¬ 
fere.  The  Persian  Foreign  Minister  went 
to  the  Assembly  and  said  that  all  opposition 
to  the  Shah  must  cease,  in  view  of  Russia’s 
threat.  The  next  day,  June  3,  the  Shah  fled 
from  the  city  under  guard  of  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks.  Persian  notables,  who  visited 


struction.  Incidentally  the  new  tariff,  im- 1 
posed  by  “Russia’s  jackals,”  caused  riots  | 
among  the  Persians.  During  the  Russo- 1  i 
Japanese  war  Russia  circulated  newspapers! 
in  Persia  to  counteract  reports  of  disasters  f 
“spread  by  the  English.”  t 

The  Belgian  customs  ^jflflcers  enforced  the  j 
tariff  with  such  severity  that  in  1905  Per-  ! 
sian  merchants  refused  to  Import  goods, 
and  appealed  to  the  Shah  for  relief.  Ati; 

this  time  the  Shah,  making  a  pilgrimage? 
to  the  sacred  city  of  Meshed,  which  lies  I 
I  in  Eastern  Persia,  trave’iled  by  way  of  Rus-  ? 
sla,  which  was  unnecessary.  y 

MERCHANTS  WERE  HUMILIATED.  | 

During  the  year  that  followed  .there  was,': 
increased  discontent  at  the  new  Belgian  t 
tariff  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Belgian  of-|r 
ficials.  Merchants  were  bastinadoed  on  the| 
pretence  of  putting  up  the  price  of  sugar,  ^ 

I  which  was  imported  from  Russia.  Thef 
merchants  thus  humiliated  went  into  “bast”! 
(sanctuary)  and  refused  to  return  until  the' 
Shah  made  concessions  and  promises  of  re- , 
form.  At  this  time  the  streets  of  Teheran 
I  were  filled  with  Cossacks  and  soldiers.  i 
Discouraged  by  the  wefusal  of  the  Shah  ! 


sian  loans.  On  his  way  back  to  Persia,  c- 
Emin-es-Sultan  was  accorded  great  honor  ^ 
by  Russia,  which  conveyed  him  in  a  gun- 
boat  to  Enzeli  and  burned  quantities  of  i 
powder  in  salutes. 

Disturbances  arose  in  all  parts  of  Per¬ 
sia.  The  popular  belief  was  that  the  Shah 
had  hired  one,  Rahim  Khan,  a  notorious 
brigand,  to  murder  certain  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  Tabriz,  who  were  working  to  sup-  i 
port  the  constitutional  form  of  govern-  , 
ment.  Two  of  Rahim  Khan’s  men,  who  were  ’ 
captured  in  the  attempt,  confessed  the  plot  ' 
under  torture.  ^ 

The  city  of  Tabriz  was  the  stronghold  of  f* 


the  constitutional  movement,  and,  as  such,  : 


it  was  hateful  to  the  Shah  and  his  backers.  | 
It  is  said  that  the  Shah  then  hired  Sheikh  i- 
Fazlu’llah-l-Nuri  to  create  disturbances; 
against  the  constitutional  party.  : 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  assert  that ; 
Russia  supplied  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  cost  of  these  disturbances,  or  that  ‘ 
she  supplied  the  Shah  with  funds  with  which  I 
to  oppose  and  harass  the  National  Assem-  " 
bly,  because  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of 
Russia  or  Mohammed  Ali ;  yet  I  repeat  this  r 
as  the  general  belief  in  Persia  and  among 


most  Americans  and  Europeans  who  have- 


any  knowledge  of  Persian  atfalrs.  The  se- !; 
quel  to  these  disturbances  is  shown  in  the 


Ito  carry  out  the  prott.lsed  reforms,  5.000  j- 


imen  took  refuge,  a  “b8.s\,”  in  the  gardens 


^of  the  British  Legation  on  July  23.  1906,?. 
demanding  a  code  of  laws  and  other  re-  • 
forms.  They  were  .1oii;ed  by  others,  until  jr 
14,000  men  were  in  “basl.”  On  August  5,  the  ?! 
Shah  granted  all  demands,  including  a  g 
Constitution  and  a  National  Assembly.  In 
St.  Petersburg  a  leading  newspaper  said; 
“'rhis  will  be  another  heavy  blow  to  Rus¬ 
sian  prestige  in  Asia.”  The  new  National 
Assembly  refused  to  borrow  $2,000,000  of 
Russia,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  loan 
would  endanger  Persia's  independence. 

Musaffer-ed-Din  died  on  January  8,  1909, 
and  his  son,  Mohammed  All  Mirza,  came 
tc  the  throne.  My  own  acquaintance  with 
the  new  Shah,  whom  I  had  known  as  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Tabriz,  was  of  such  pleas¬ 
ant  nature  that  I  have  carried  with  me  a 
friendly  feeling  for  him;  yet  truth  m- 
pels  me  to  say  that  this  man,  moved  as  a 
pawn  by  Russia,  has  brought  great  trouble 
and  distress  upon  his  country. 

As  a  youth,  All  Mirza  had  as  tutor  a 
Russian  Jew,  one  Shapshal  Khan,  who,  for 
all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  is  still 
in  the  same  service.  Ali  Mirza  always  was 
a  pro-Russian.  Indeed,  in  later  years,  he 
declared  that  he  would  rather  rule  Persia 
as  a  vassal  of  Russia,  with  autocratic  pow- 


fact  that  in  August,  1907,  the  Russian  lega-jj 
tion  at  Teheran  warned  the  National  As-  ’’ 
sembly  that  Russia  could  not  allow  the  dls,- ' 
orders  in  the  provinces  to  continue  indefl-f 
nitely.  At  that  time  it  looked  as  thought 
Russia  were  seeking  a  pretext  for  intei-5 
vention.  t 

Emin-es-Sultan  was  assasssinated  by  thelj 
self-devoted  leader  of  a  political  club.  Dur- 
ing  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  thatf' 
followed, the  Cabinet  resigned.  An  effort  was? 
made  to  form  a  new  one  favorable  to  the  - 
Shah,  but  this  was  resisted  by  the  Assem-? 
bly,  which  succeeded  in  getting  a  Cabinet^ 
satisfactory  to  its  members.  ' 


him  at  his  request,  were  arrested  by  the  i  ' 
Cossacks.  On  the  day  following  the  Shah 
put  Cossack  patrols,  under  command  of  Col.  *. 
Liakhof,  in  the  streets  of  Teheran.  Col.  . 
Liakhof  was  the  Russian  army  officer  in 
command  of  the  Cossack  Brigade. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  on  June  23,  1908, 

Col.  Liakhof  and  six  Russian  army  officers 
I  placed  six  cannon  in  different  positions 
around  the  Parliament  buildings  and  the  ;  -y, 
mosque,  and  opened  Are.  After  a  bombard- 
ment  of  several  hours,  the  buildings  wereS'  ' 
reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  defenders  slain,  j 
captured,  or  put  to  flight.  Liakhof  was  ap- 
pointed  Military  Governor  of  Teheran.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  rights  of  Per-  | 
sia  were  prostrate  beneath  the  Bear’s  paw. 

M.  Panoff,  correspondent  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  newspaper,  Ryech,  who  was  ex- 
pelled  from  Persia  for  telling  the  truth 
about  Russian  aggression,  has  published 
copies  of  secret  reports  sent  by  Col.  Lia-  j' 
khof  to  his  commanding  officer,  the  Quar¬ 
termaster-General  in  the  District  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  wffiich  it 
appears  that  Liakhof  planned  the  attack 
and  recommended  the  Russian  officers  in 
his  command  for  decorations  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  After  this  affair,  the  number  of 
Russian  officers  serving  with  the  Cossack 
Brigade  in  Teheran  was  doubled. 


I 


TWO  SPHERES  OP  INFLUENCE. 


r,  than  rule  it  as  a  constitutional  and  in-  • 
endent  country. 


The  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  which  was 
signed  at  this  time,  filled  the  people  with 
misgivings.  The  agreement  divided  Persia 
into  two  spheres  of  influence.  One,  in  the 
north,  was  ceded  to  Russia,  the  other,  in 
the  south,  was  apportioned  to  Great  Britain. 
Between  the  two  was  a  neutral  zone  cover¬ 
ing  Central  Persia.  This  agreement  never 
has  been  recognized  by  Persia.  The  con¬ 
test  between  the  Shah,  backed  by  Russia, 
and  the  National  Assembly,  backed  by  the 
best  element  in  Persia,  went  on  unchecked. 
The  Shah  did  his  best  to  destroy  the  As¬ 
sembly,  but  four  times  the  Assembly  com¬ 
pelled  the  Shah  to  swear  allegiance.  Four 
times  the  Shah  broke  his  pledged  word. 

The  struggle  came  to  a  climax  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  1907,  when  hordes  of  ruffians, 
hired  by  the  Shah  with  money  borrowed  of 
Russia,  were  let  loose  in  the  streets  of 
Teheran,  where  they  were  protected  by  the 
Russian-  Cossacks.  Stout  resistance  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  people  forced  the  Shah 
to  weaken.  In  the  following  February  a 


TABRIZ  WAS  PATRIOTIC. 

No  sooner  was  the  Constitutional  party 
put  to  rout  by  the  Cossacks  in  Teheran 
than  it  began  flghting  for  liberty  in 
Tabriz.  This  city  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  patriotic  way  in  which  it  has  op¬ 
posed  Russian  aggression  and  fo-ught  for 
constitutional  government.  1 

Russian  troops  crossed  the  .Arras  River 
into  Persia  at  Julfa  on  October  22,  1908,  ; 
on  the  theory  of  safeguarding  the  lives  and  P 
protecting  the  property  of  Europeans  in 
Tabriz.  This  was  merely  a  pretext  for  r 
intervention.  Not  at  any  time  has  the  life  ! 


of  one  European  been  jeopardized,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  Shah’s  brigands,  hired  with 
Russian  money.  In  the  autumn  of  1908 
Cossacks  were  sent  from  Teheran  to 
Tabriz. 

Early  in  1909  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Persia  became  more  pronounced.  In  March 
Russia  began  moving  troops  to  Persia.  The 
Shah,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  party,  had  surrounded  Tabriz 
with  bands  of  brigands,  cutting  off  the  food 
supply  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to 
starvation.  Russia  sent  a  force  of  4,000 
Persia  on  April  29. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constitutionalists  in  all 
parts  of  Persia  had  been  preparing  to  march 
on  Teheran.  The  Shah,  frightened  at  the 
peril  in  which  he  W'as  placed,  consented,  on 
May  10,  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  was  well  enough,  so  far  as  it 
went;  but  It  was  not  enough  for  the  people. 
The  only  guarantee  for  the  future  lay  in 
the  abdication  of  the  Shah. 

Russia  continued  to  move  troops  into 
Persia.  On  July  8  Russian  soldiers  to  the 
number  of  2,000  disembarked  at  Enzeli.  The 
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:,■' the  Nationalist  forces, ' ehtefea''Xener%n3^^'iiyn^ 
July  18.  There  was  fighting  between,  the  | 
Cossacks  and  the  patriot  army  until  July  | 
16.  when  the  Shah  took  refuge  in  the  Rus-  | 
slan  legation.  The  Shah  was  deposed  that 
1  night.  His  twelve-year-old  son,  Ahmed 
j  ■  Mirza,  was  chosen  Shah  under  a  regency. 

''  :  TJAKHOP  AND  HIS  COSS.\CKS. 
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During  the  fighting  Col.  Llakhof  kept  the 
Russian  flag  flying  over  his  house.  Doubt¬ 
less  acting  under  orders  from  Russia.  I.iak- 
hof  and  his  Cossacks  promptly  took  service 
with  the  new  Government.  Since  that  tlmii 
the  deposed  Shah  has  been  trying  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  things  in  Persia  that 
would  demand  the  annexation  of  the  country 
by  Russia.  Backed  by  Russian  money,  he 
has  been  creating  disturbances.  The  details 
should  be  fairly  well  known  to  readers  of 
cable  dispatches. 

Russia  would  like  to  create  the  Impression 
that  the  disturbances  at  Tabriz  and  Resht 
were  caused  by  refugees  from  Russia.  No ; 
longer  ago  than  last  Tuesday,  M.  Sazonoff,  I 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said 
that  the  disturbances  were  caused  by  "fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  Caucasus,  whose  names  are 
well  known  to  the  Russian  Government."  I 
do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  names  of 
the  disturbers  of  Persia’s  peace  are  known 
to  the  Russian  Government.  What  I  should 
like  to  have  M.  Sazonoff  make  public,  how¬ 
ever,  is  how  many  of  these  so-called  fugi¬ 
tives  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 


ment. 

The  case  of  W.  Morgan  Shuster  is  merely 
another  pretext  for  aggression  by  Russia. 
Shuster  is  only  an  incident,  not  a  cause. 
He  is  not  of  particular  significance.  What 
is  of  significance,  however,  is  the  presence 
of  4,000  Russian  troops  at  Kazvin,  4,000  at 
Tabriz,  1,000  at  Khol,  and  other  forces  at  ji 
Resht  and  elsewhere.  The  paw  of  the  bear 
is  in  Persia.  There  it  stays.  W.  W.  H. 

New  York,  January  6. _  _  i 


AMERICANS  TO  LEAVE  TEHERAN 


Arrangement  Arrived  at  Regarding  | 
Salaries  of  Shuster’s  Assistants. 

Teheran,  Feb.  5.— Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  Americans 
attached  to  the  Persian  Treasury  Depart- 

_ rnet,  who  claimed  that  their  contracts 

had  been  violated.  Ex-Treasurer  General 
Shuster’s  three  principal  assistants,  Messrs. 
Cairns  McCaskey  and  Dickey,  will  receive 
three  years’  salary  and  their  travelling 
expenses.  The  others  will  receive  eighteen 
months’  salary  and  travelling  expenses. 

All  of  the  Americans  will  leave  Teheran 
shortly,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
have  inined  the  Swedish  gendarmerie. 
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Interestlns  Information  About  the  Native 
Tribes  Alone  the  Proposed  lloute  ThrouEli 
What  Was  Only  Recently  “Darkest 
Africa” — Belief  That  the  Road  Can  Bo 
Completed  in  live  Years— John  Buskin’s 
Birthday— The  Open  Bar  Run  by  the 
House  of  Commons— Pastel  Exhibition. 


London,  Feb.  11.— Air.  Cecil  Bhodes  has  at 
length  reduced  to  topographical  and  financial 
details  his  great  scheme  for  a  trans-African, 
all-British  railway  to  connect  Cairo  and  Cape 
Town.  In  order  to  gain  the  popular,  political 
and  commercial  support  in  England  which 
alone  can  make  his  plans  feasible,  he  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  publication  of  an  article  describ¬ 
ing  the  principal  features  of  the  route  of  the 
proposed  lino,  the  probable  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  sections  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  commercial,  industrial  and  political 
development  of  those  regions  which  were 
known  only  yesterday,  some  of  them  as  “Dark¬ 
est  Africa.”  Mr.  Bhodes  has  told  his  story  and 
made  his  plea  with  another’s  pen,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  his  story  and  his  plea,  as  it  is 
given  to  the  public  to-day.  I  give  only  about 
half  of  the  interesting  document  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  and  most  American  readers  will  find  in 
it  a  new  revelation  of  what  is  no  longer  “the 
dark  continent.” 
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The  territory  across  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  transcontinental  line  connecting 
the  railway  systems  of  British  South  Africa 
with  the  railway  systems  of  Uganda  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  has  a  total  extent,  measured 
in  a  line  running  nearly  due  north  and  south 
between  Buluwayo  and  a  noint  to  be  chosen  in 
Uganda,  of  about  1,750  miles.  Six  hundred 
miles  have  already  been  constructed  from  Vry- 
burg,  in  Bechuanafand.  to  Buluwayo.  From 
this  point  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  about  to  be  constructed  100  miles  north¬ 
east  to  Gwelo  before  proceeding  in  a  direction 
more  directly  north.  From  Gwelo— that  is  to 
say,  for  upward  of  1,500  miles— the  pro 
jeeted  line  of  communication  will  have 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  longitude  for 
its  axis,  and  its  deviations  from  this  axis 
will  lie  between  the  .10th  and  32d  degrees. 
It  wiil  cross  the  Zambesi  at  a  point  in  British 
territory  about  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  the  proposed  course  will  lie  at  a 
distance  varying  between  500  miles  and  800 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
When  completed  it  will  form  in  combination 
with  the  Cape  and  Cairo  lines  a  trunk  railway 
traversing  the  backbone  of  the  continent  and 
giving  connection  in  the  interior  to  all  lateral 
branches  running  to  and  from  the  sea.  The 
system  will  be  one.  nofrof  competition  against, 
but  of  cooperation  with,  the  lesser  lines,  and  it 
is  believed  that,  while  the  branch  railways  will 
feed  the  trunk  line,  the  trunk  line  will  also  give 
traffic  to  the  branches  by  the  facilities  for  de¬ 
velopment  which  will  be  afforded. 

The  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  the  transcontinental  lino  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  surveyed  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  It  divides  itself  naturally  for 
purposes  of  description  into  the  country  south 
and  north  of  the  Zambesi.  From  Buluwayo  to 
the  Zambesi  is  a  distance  of  400  miles.  The 
first  100  miles  will  be  through  the  gold  area 
connecting  Buluwayo  with  Gwelo,  and  will  give 
the  advantage  of  cheap  transport  to  the  mines. 
Home  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  projected  lino.  From  Gwelo 
the  railway  will  proceed  for  almost  100  miles 
slightly  to  the  west  of  north,  through  a  prom¬ 
ising  mineral  area,  where  old  workings  for  sur¬ 
face  gold  are  found  along  the  entire  route. 
From  the  edge  of  the  Mafungabusi  district  it 
will  continue  tor  fifty  miles  into  a  coal  area 
of  wide  extent,  from  which  there  are  sub¬ 
stantial  hopes  of  obtaining  a  fuel  supply 
for  the  whole  of  Southern  Bhodesia.  Beyond 
Mafungabusi,  in  a  northerly  direction,  theout- 
crop  of  gold  reefs  comes  to  an  end.  and  there 
follow  about  seventy  miles  of  level  coal  area 
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tically  useless  for  comniereinl  purposes.  From 
the  Mafungabusi  district  to  the  Zambesi  the 
country  is  generally  level  until  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  river,  when  it  become.s  broken, 
and  there  is  a  rapid,  but,  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view,  easily  manageable  descent  to  the 
water  level  at  a  point  where  the  Zambesi  can 
be  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  country  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  is  very  fertiie  and  thickly  populated  in  all 
those  parts  from  which  the  inhabitants  have 
not  been  driven  away  by  local  raids.  It  is  well 
watered  and  easy  of  irrigation,  the  banks  of 
the  river  being  generally  low,  and  most  forms 
of  local  produce  yield  two  and  three  crops  in 
the.year.  From  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the  point 
near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  at  which  it  is  ^ 
proposed  to  carry  the  railway  across  the  river,  li' 
there  is  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  the  i 
wliole  forming  an  extremely  rich  and  populous  f 
lateral  valley  in  which,  with  due  protection 
from  slave  and  cattle  raiders,  prosperous  agri-  ‘  • 
cultural  settlement  might  be  expected  rapidly  i 
to  establish  itself.  The  native,  population  is  at!- 
present  generally  naked,  but  shows  a  readiness, 
to  adopt  the  European  custom  of  clothes,  which; 
promises  well  for  the  future  capacities  of  the  :, 
country  as  a  market  for  British  trade.  |' 

From  the  Zambesi  on  the  northern  sidether*' 
proposed  course  of  the  railway  rises  gradually 
from  1,500  feet  to  about  5,000  feet  or  6,000  feet.  ‘ 
which  is  the  extreme  elevation  of  a  piateau; 
idominating  the  valley  of  the  Loangwa  Biver.i 
■and  running  about  midway  between  Lakej 
jNyasa  and  I;ake  Bangweolo  to  Lake  Tangan-! 
jyika.  Nearly  half  way,  220  miles  north  of  the 
j Zambesi,  at  a  point  where  latitude  13°  cuts  the; 
Machinga  Mountains,  there  is  a  small  lake, 
variously  known  by  native  and  English  names, 
but  marked  upon  the  railway  map  as  Lake] 
Cheroma,  which  forms  the  headwaters  of  th6|, 
Luswasi ,  a.  tributary  of  the  Loangwa.  Here,  at  an', 
altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  healthy! 
and  open  plateau,  suitable  for  rearing  cattlei 
and  for  agricultural  operations,  it  is  proposed  tof. 
form  a  head  station  for  the  railway.  The  eoun-| 
try  lying  between  this  point  and  the  Zambesit 
is  generally  fertile.  The  railway  will  follow  thef 
high  ground  skirting  the  Loangwa  Valley  on 
the  west.  The  gradients  are  good  all  the  way! 
from  the  Zambesi,  and,  though  there  is  broken! 
ground  to  east  and  west  of  the  track  selected, 
there  is  fairly  level  running  along  the  higher 
plateau.  The  country  generally  along  the  rail¬ 
way  track  is  covered  with  grass,  well  watered 
and  suitable  for  cattle.  The  broken  ground  has 
been  partially  explored  for  gold,  and  gives  good 
indications  at  a  place  called  Chepenje’s.  and 
again  to  the  south  of  Alpsenis  to  the  east  of 
the  proposed  track  and  more  than  100 
miles  north  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Loangwa 
Valley  is  very  fertile.  The  river,  with  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  flows  through  rich,  black  earth.  The 
valleys  are  thickly  studded  with  native  villages, 
and  crops  of  beans,  peas,  maize  and  rice  are 
■t  commonly  raised.  The  tobacco  crops  are  also 
unusually  fine.  Wild  cotton,  used  by  the 
natives  for  weaving  a  rough  cloth,  grows 
freely  over  the  country,  stretching  from  the 
I, oangwa  for  100  miles  east.  The  natives  dye 
the  cloth  red  or  black  and  use  it  for  clothes. 
Three  kinds  of  native  rubber  are  also  found 
wild  in  the  country  spreading  east  from  the 
Loangwa  Valley^ 

East  of  the  valley  of  the  Loangwa,  and  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  Boa  Biver,  lies  the  Angoui 
country.  This  district,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  thickly 
populated.  It  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  good  agricultural  country,  is  also 
very  suitable  for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Horse 
sickness  is  unknown,  and  at  Fort  Patrick,  the 
chief  station  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany  in  this  neighborhood,  the  horses  which 
have  been  introduced  are  doing  very  well.  The 
climate  is  described  by  Europeans  who  have 
visited  it  as  being  better  than  that  of  Blantyre 
and  Zomba.  The  Luswasi  or  Cheroma  Lake, 
upon  the  shores  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  head  station  of  this  section  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  is  situated  on  a  high  level  of  the  Machinga 
Mountains.  It  is  about  eight  miles  square. 
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with  clear,  good  wat^'andtiative*  a-V  . 
all  around  it.  The  Luswasi  Kiver,  ‘Which  is 
about  thirty  miles  lojag.'  drains  the  lake  into 
the  Loangwa.  which -  from  this  point  to  the 

Zambesi  has  no  fall**  but  is  broken  by  rapids 
that  would  render  st^am  navigation  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  clltoate  of  the  Loangwa 
district  generally  is  held^  to  be  healthier  than 
that  of  the  Shire  highlands  and  lowlands.  The 
Loangwa  Valley  itself  is  v.ery  hot  for  about  two 
mouths  in  the  year.  The  rains  last  for  about 
three  months— December.  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary— and  it  is  only  during  this  period  , 
that  malarial  fever  is  to  be  dreaded  by 
Europeans.  There  is  plenty  of  cheap  na¬ 
tive  labor  available  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  making  of  - the  railroad,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  over  this  section  of  the 
line  would  be  favorably  affected  by  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  the  natives  willingly  hire  them¬ 
selves  for  work.  The  native  labor  rate  of 
Africa  might  almost  be  regulated  by  degrees 
of  latitude.  At  Kimberley,  in  the  diamond 
mines,  the  price  paid  for  native  labor  is  £5  a 
month;  at  Johannesburg,  in  the  gold  mines. 
£4  to  £5  a  month  ;  in  southern  Bhodesia.  £3  to 
£4  is  the  rate  for  the  mines,  and  north  of  the 
Zambesi  a  teeming  population  is  eager  to  find 
employment  at  6  shillings  a  month.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  tapping  these  labor 
fields  will  evidently  tend  to  equalize  the  rates. 

The  section- of  280  miles  lying  between  the 
head  station  of  the  Luswasi  and  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  will  follow  easy 

!  country  on  high,  grassy  levels,  averaging 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  very  suitable  for  cattle 
and  fairly  well  populated  with  blacks  till  within 
i'  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Lake  Tangan- 
i  yika.  Here  there  is  a  rapid  fall  of  about  2,000 
feet,  or  100  feet  to  the  mile.  At  Tanganyika 
the  native  black  population  gives  place  to 
Arabs,  whose  custom  it  lias  been  to  raid  the 
southern  country  lor  slaves.  Of  the  popula¬ 
tions  passed  through  in  the  500  miles  lying 
between  the  Zambesi  and  Tanganyika  only 
one  has  the  character  of  a  warlike  race.  This 
Is  the.  Avemba,  whose  country  is  situated 
about  120  miles  north  of  the  Luswasi 
or  Cheroma  Lake  at 
the  11th  parallel  of 
31st  degree  of 
populations  vary 
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some  possessing  the  simple  arts  of  agriculture 
only,  others  showing  themselves  able  to  work 
in  iron  and  in  gold  filigree,  to  weave  and  dye 
cloth,  to  plait  straw,  to  carve  ivory  and  to  make 
the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery.  They  generally 
show  a  capacity  for  learning  European  trades, 
and,  under  the  teaching  of  missionaries  or 
others,  become  export  in  carpentering,  build¬ 
ing  and  similar  occupations.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  railroad  sourh  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
there  are  from  time  to  time  promising  mineral 
indications,  and  the  country  of  the  lowlands  is 
compared  by  the  few  Europeans  who  have 
traversed  it  to  the  rich  territories  of  Brazil,  and 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Argentine,  that  lie 
in  nearly  corresponding  latitudes  in  South 
America. 

Lake  Tanganyika  measures  about  400  miles 
from  north  to  south.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  it  is  proposed  that  a  steamboat  service 
shall  take  up  the  chain  of  communication  and 
form  the  next  link  of  400  miles.  From  the 
south  end  of  Tanganyika  to  the  southern 
tongue  of  Uganda,  on  latitude  and  30° 
longitude,  the  territory  through  which  com¬ 
munications  must  pass  is  no  longer  British. 
Bights  of  way  have,  however,  been  provided 
for.  and  if  a  time  should  come  when  it  should 
be  considered  desirable  to  continue  unbroken 
railway  communication  from  south  to  north,  it 
is  probable  that  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  execution  of  the  project  would  be 
eacountored.  Under  the  present  scheme  it 
is  proposed  to  continue  the  railway  from 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  for  an¬ 
other  450  miles  to  a  point  which  is  yet  unde¬ 
cided  in  Uganda  territory,  so  as  to  strike 
the  navigable  headwaters  of  the  Nile  Valley 
and  presumably  the  head  of  the  Uganda  rail¬ 
way  running  into  Mengo.  the  capital  of  Uganda, 
from  the  East  Coast.  This  section  has  not  yet 
been  travelled  over  by  engineers  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Transcontinental  Kailway  Com¬ 
pany,  but  the  country  i.- 
from  other  sources.  It 
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'evation  of  about  4  OCO  feet  above  t 
and  to  be  gon^rnll v  riaijl .  i”-  t  rcv^tgal 
needinR  above  aO  tinili??  the  cessation  of  slave 
raiding  and  the  paeifleation  of  local  strife  in 
order  to  develop  its  agricultural  possibilities. 
The  immense  imnortaiKe  of  the  construction 
ot  a  through  line  of  transport  in  superseding 
slavoiw  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  The 
anti-slavery  conference  at  Brussels  recog¬ 
nized  ten  years  ago  tliat  no  means  so  effic 
clous  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  could  bo 
employed  as  the  construction  of  railways 
through  the  areas  whicli  at  present  servo  as 
the  sources  of  slave  supply. 

AYheii  the  navigable  headwaters  of  thelsile 
Valley  have  been  reached  the  transcontinental 
work  of  the  Beehuanaland  Railway  Company  j 
will  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  estimated  j 
that  it  the  work  be  now  proceeded  with  section} . 
by  section  without  delay  the  whole  might  be 
finished  to  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  in  five  f 
years.  If  the  section  to  be  built  through  Ugan-  - 
da  territory  to  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  i.s  j 
proceeded  with,  as  it  may  be.  simultaneously 
from  the  northern  end  the’  entire  railway  may 
at  the  same  period  be  complete. 

The  ciuestion  which  remains  to  be  examined 
is  the  practical  one  of  the  total  cost  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  such  magnitude.  The  estimated  cost 
of  construction  to  the  south  end  ot  Tanganyika 
through  territory  over  which  the  whole  con¬ 
templated  railway  track  has  been  examined 
is  £5.000.000.  The  Uganda  section  represents 
at  present  an  unknown  guantity  as  to  cost,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  average 
will  exceed  that  of  the  rest  of  the  railway.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  thought  that,  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  convey  material  more  cheaply  to. 
that  end  than  to  the  portion  lying  i)etween 
Tanganyika  and  the  IZambe.si,  it  may  cost  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  average  of  the  southern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  line.  These  totals  do  not  represent 
any  extravagant  impossibility  in  the  future. 

As  the  railway  advances  north  "  running  its 
nozzle,”  to  use  Mr.  Rhodes’s  expressive  phrase, 
into  the  thick,  black  populations  of  Central 
Africa,  its  value  as  an  artery  of  trade  will  need 
time  to  realize,  but  as  a  means  of  transport  for 
labor  it  will  become  at  once  of  first  importance 
to  the  industrial  development  of  the  south. 
This  will  be  readily  comprehended  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  mines  of  Johannesburg 
at  present  employ  about  70.000  natives  and  tlie 
Kimberley  mines  10,000  at  an  average  rai,o 
of  wage  somewhat  higher  than  £4  a  month, 
and  that  the  populations  north  of  the  Zambesi! 
nto  the  midst  of  which  the  railway  will  run, 
are  eager  to  be  employed  at  a  rate  little  higher 
than  four  .shillings  a  mouth.  This  difference 
will  not,  of  course,  bo  maintained.  i)ut  easy  and 
cheap  transport  through  the  centre  of  the  labor 
reserves  should  tend  to  egualize  the  Prjce  of 
manual  labor  all  over  British  Africa.  1  hat  it 
should  do  this  by  introducing  to  the  slave  re¬ 
serves  of  the  world  the  option  ot  free  labor 


saw  the  missionaries  draining  "tlie  country 

they  set  to  work  also,  and  since  then  had  made 
several  canals  uniting  their  principal  village 
with  the  Zambesi  River,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  away.  They  have  perfect  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  .\inong  ''ertain  ol 
them  a  man  during  his  lifcti.uo  adopted  au 

animal,  such  as  a  croeodU^.  tiger.  oleplKint  or 

liou.  into  which  he  wishoJj  his  soul  to  pass  on 
his  death,  and,  after  a  cer  ain  ecrenioiiy,  and 
when  attending  the  fuiierel  of  a  relative,  tliey 
would  even  imitate  the  hi  bits  ot  the  animals 
they  had  adopted,  in  their  i  oaring,  Ac. 

■  TheAwemba  country,  which  comprises  ten 
thousand  sguare  miles,  southward  of  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  Nyassa  plateau,  is  occupied  by 
natives  of  exceptionally  fide  physique.  A  trav¬ 
eller  who  has  just  returned  from  residence 
among  them  says  the  head  hief  of  the  Awemba 
died  recently,  and  the  holly  Is  being  kept,  in 
accordance  with  the  native!  custom,  for  a  year. 
When  it  is  buried,  if  the  custom  be  still  earned 
out,  the  head  man  of  the  tribe  and  a  number  ot 
women  will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

Tne  country  is  described  as  low  and  swampy. 


When  tho~Doge  of  Genoa  visited  France  as 
the  vanquished  vassal  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  what  he  thought  the  greatest  wonder 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  He  replied  that  so 
far  as  he  had  thought  the  matter  out  the  most  j 
wonderful  thing  was  to  find  himself  at  Versailles  | 


iat  all.  The  Doge  would  have  been  more  asto- 


|nished  conk  lie  have  been  present  in  the  Throne 
llloom  of  the  Vatican  on  Saturday,  when  the  I 


were  honoured  with  an  audience  by  Pope  LEo  yk 
XIII.  His  Holiness  was  attended  by  Cardinal 
SiMEONi  and  all  the  members  of  the  Congregation  ^ 
of  the  Propaganda.  The  Moorish  Envoy  read  an  p 


and  therefore  extremely 
peans.  It  abounds  in  ga 


inhealtby  for  Euro- 
e  ot  all  kinds,  par- 


address  in  Arabic,  which  was  translated  into 


ticularly  elephants,  and  th.'  trade  in  ivory  is  of 


Entering  the  coun¬ 


considerable  dimensions, 
try  from  the  south,  an  object  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  that  is  passed  on  the  journey  is  the  tree 
which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Living¬ 
stone,  wiiich  bears  an  Inscription  cut  on  the 
base  of  the  tree  giving  the  name  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  together  with  an  inscription  in  the  na¬ 
tive  language.  The  body  of  a  deceased  chief¬ 
tain  is,  as  mentioned  aboVe,  kept  for  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  It  remains  in  his 
hut,  and  at  the  end  what  re  mains  of  It  is  placed 
in  oalibashes ;  over  these,  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rives.  are  slaughtered  a  number  ot  the  late 
ciiief’s  wives  and  also  a  number  of  women,  to- 


Ihead 

the 


man,  so  that  i 
Prime  Minis- 1 


gether  with  the  chief’s 
it  would  appear  that 
ter  ot  the  country  occupies  a  position 
fraught  with  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  In  the 
case  of  a  child  detected  stealing  anything,  the 
1- father  is  sentenced  to  have  four  fingers  re¬ 
moved  from  each  hand  and  his  wife  andchil- 
ildren  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Arabs.  A  liar  Is 
^punished  by  being  deprived  of  his  eyes,  the 
Argument  being  that  the  liar  sees  too  much 
and  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  ot  seeing  quite  so  much 
in  the  future,  while  anybo.^i'  discovered  spread¬ 
ing  unreliable  news  concerning  the  actions  of 
the  chief  Is  discouraged  br  haying  his  ears  cut 
off.  though  In  this  eonneetion  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  the  practice  ot  [mutilation  has  to  a 
great  extent  died  out  during  the  last  two  or 


represents  a  practical  achievement  of  modern 
enterprise  which  can  hardly  tail  to  give  ground 
for  satisfaction  to  philanthropist  and  econom¬ 
ist  alike.  .  . . 


fhe  whites  have  com- 


.  ;V:1 
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The  white  man’s  restless  curiosity  has  left 
SO  little  ot  the  earth’s  surface  undescribed  to 

readers  at  home  that  it  is  a  surprise  ^  ^now 

there  is  still  a  great  tract  of  Darkest  Africa 
left  The  European  scramble  for  the  Ron  s 
Itre  Of  the  continent  has  b-gbt 
of  information  up  to 


30  up  .u  date  on  the  Nieer  Yalley. 
An  T'o-anda  ou  the  countries  north  ot  Rhode- 
siaandon  ’the  southern  Soudan.  But  the  ex- 
*^>'4  tension  ot  the  hinterland  principle  has  not  yet 
Jouched  the  heart  of  Africa;  and  it only  the 
much  discussed  telegraph  and  railway  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo  that  has  called  attentmn 
tn  the  htUe  known  part  of  Central  Africa  that 
1  *^nnrth  of  the  Zambesi  River.  Concerning 
t  wo  very  large  portions  of  it. 
the  Awemba  country,  some  very  interesting 
l^Lmation  obtained  at  first  hand  is  given  by 
the  last  Cape  papers.  .  .  .„  ,• 

The  Rev.  Erancis  Coillard  of  the  Evangelical 
Rnfietv  of  Paris  has  spent  many  years  in  these 
terAtories.  He  found  the  Barotsi  tribe  very 
SsHious  and  intelligent.  When  they  saw 
the  missionaries  building  their  houses^ of  wat¬ 
tle  and  daub  they  imitated  them  and  did  it 
better  than  the  missionaries.  When  they 


even 


three  years,  in  fact,  since  i  . 
menced  to  occupy  the  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa 

But  there  is  a  West  African  tribe  that  can 
teach  the  Awemba  a  lot  in  the  way  of  human 
delicacies.  Mr.  P.  A.  McCann,  who  has  had 
nineteen  years’  actual  residence  in  West  Africa 
and  seven  years  trading  arul  residence  with 
the  cannibal  tribes  of  the  Erouch  Gaboon,  has 
returned  to  England.  Heisays  he  got  friendly 
with  these  tribes  and  thoroughly  studied  their 
habits  and  customs.  They  quite  believed  that 
the  white  men  ate 
selves  ate  their  fellow  blacks. 
offered  Mr.  McCann  tho  smoked  thigh  of  a 
native.  This  was  considered  a  gracious  act. 
To  refuse  it  would  be  unfriendly.  Mr.  McCann 
was  in  a  dilemma.  But  he  feigned  illness  and 
said  he  was  not  eating  just  then.  The  chief 
eventually  put  the  matter  off  good-humoredly 
by  saying  he  supposed  tho  white  man  preferred 
white  man  to  eat  instead  of  black  man.^^ 

“  The  Mpongwes.”  said  Mr.  McCann,  are  in 
fe*-oclty  and  pugnacious  qualities  second  to  no 
other  tribe  in  Africa.  Their  villages  mostly 
consist  of  a  single  street,  from  600  to 

1  500  yards  long,  on  each,side  of  which  are  the 
houses.  In  these  houses  they  cook,  eat  and 
sleep,  and  keep  their  stcre  of  provisions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  smoked  game  and  smoked 
human  flesh,  hung  up  to  %ib  rafters.  Although 
ferocious  and  quarrelsome  to  a  degree,  they 
are  very  industrious.  Tboy  show  considerahlo 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  the  de¬ 
signs  of  their  cooking  po|ar.water  jars,  tobacco 
?dpes.  and  palm  wine  fettles  are  extremely 
artistic  In  ironwork  ihey  are  also  skilful 
workers.  Although  thet  kill  game  for  food, 
they  much  prefer  humm^eafc 
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Italian  by  Padre  Lerchundi,  who  has  long  been 
domiciled  in  the  mysterious  empire  which  is 
within  a  week’s  sail  from  Southampton,  and  A  .' 
about  which  the  majority  of  English  people 
know,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they  do  of  Corea  . 
Eastern  Siberia.  This  remarkable  document  set 
forth  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  wished  to|- 
follow  the  example  of  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  as  well  as  all  the  Sovereigns,  , 
in  oflering  his  congratulations  to  the  Pope, 
who  by  God’s  grace  had  lived  to  celebrate  his^,/ 
Jubilee.  The  Sultan,  it  was  added,  was  further  | 
impelled  to  this  course  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  Pope  desired  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
nations,  and  his  Majesty  consequently  seized  the 
present  opportunity  to  assure  and  consolidate 
the  durable  and  sincere  friendship  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Holy  See.  At  this  stage  of  the 
I  proceedings  the  Doge  of  Genoa  might  fairly  have 
been  distracted  with  perplexity.  A  durable 
and  sincere  friendship  between  Morocco  and 
the  Vatican !  Why,  for  at  least  seven  centuries 
prior  to  1830  the  Sallee  Pvovers,  in  conjunction 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  Mooiish,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic  corsairs  of  Algiers,  'Tunis,  and  Oran, 
were  in  the  habit  of  scorning  the  Mediterranean, 
making  periodical  predatory  raids  on  the  sea¬ 
board  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  carrying  off  all 
the  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  Christian  captives 
tliat  they  could  pounce  upon.  Tho  Christians 
did  not  scruple  to  avenge  themselves  on  their 
Moorish  foes.  Until  the  time  of  the  F rench  Revo¬ 
lution  there  was  not  a  dockyard  on  the  Peninsular 
littoral  without  its  contingent  of  Moorish  con¬ 
victs,  working  in  chains,  who  had  been  captured  at 
sea  by  the  Italians.  It  was  the  same  at  Barcelona, 
at  Carthagena,  at  Cadiz;  and  so  late  as  181/, 
when  the  plague  was  decimating  Marseilles,  the 
Moorish  galley-slaves  were  forced  at  the  bayo¬ 
net’s  point  to  assist  in  burying  the  Christian  pri¬ 
soners  who  had  perished  from  the  pestilence. 

The  Sultan  of  MOROCCO,  howevcr,  had  a  good 
deal  of  reason  on  his  side  when  he  spoke  of  the 
amicable  relations  which  had  subsisted  between 
Rome  and  Morocco  ;  and  his  Holiness  was 
equally  borne  out  by  facts  when,  in  thanking 
the  Moorish  Sultan  for  the  greetings  conveyed 
in  an  autograph  letter  handed  to  him  by  the 
Envoy,  ho.  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Roman  Pontifis,  and  particularly  Gregory 
VII. ,  had  ever  maintained  good  relations  with 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Looking  at  tlie  vast 
number  of  Popes  who  have  filled  the  chair  of 
Peter,  “ever”  seems  rather  a  word  of  vague 
import  ;  but  Pope  Leo  showed  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  alluding  to 
the  amity  which  existed  between  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  Moors.  That  particular  Pontifl"  is  better 
known  as  the  famous  and  terrible  Hildebrand, 
the  imperious  priest  who  forced  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  to  come  to  Canossa  ;  who  compelled 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  remain 
three  days  a  suppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  Countess 
Matilda’s  castle  ;  who  caused  the  arrogant  Kaiser 


to  dress  in  coarse  wi 
from  morning  to  nigiit.  Hildebband,  as  all 
men  know,  got  into  dilMculties  in  liis  later  days, 
and,  after  being  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  by  the  exasperated  Henry,  and  the 
Anti-Pope  Clement  HI. ,  called  in  the  disastrous 
aid  of  Robert  Guiscari)  and  the  Normans,  and 
ultimately  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  died. 
Throughout  his  troubled  reign  this  extraordinary 
<Pontiti'-King  had  intei-ested  himself  deeply  in 
Oriental  affairs.  At  one  period,  indeed,  he  had  tried 
to  organise  a  league  of  Christian  Princes  against  the 
infidels,  and,  but  for  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  Hildebrand  might  have  been 
the  first  Crusader.  He  ofiered,  indeed,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  to  march  to  Palestine  ;  but  this  pious  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  Paynim  seems  subsequently 
to  have  been  mollified  by  more  sympathetic 
feelings  for  the  Moslem.  It  is  certain  that 
he  cultivated  a  friendly  “  modus  vivendi  ”  with 
the  Moors ;  and  his  enemies  declared  that  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
mortal  disease  he  was  actively  employed 
in  inciting  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
Invade  Italy  with  a  vast  Mussulman  host 
to  cimsh  Kaiser  Heinrich  and  the  Anti- 
Pope  Clement.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Pope  was 
quite  right  in  saying  that  Hildebrand  was 
generally  on  friendly  terms  with  Morocco,  and 
his  Holiness  was  also  perfectly  justified  in  speak¬ 
ing  with  gratification  of  the  facilities  long  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Franciscan  monks  settled  in  their 
country.  The  reason  why  those  beneficent  friars 
have  usually  been  tolerated  in  Mauritania  is  his¬ 
torically  simple.  During  the  long  ages  of  Moorish 
piracy  and  Christian  slavery  in  the  Barbary  ports  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscans  officiated  as  Redempto- 
rist  Brethren  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  went  backwards 
and  forwards  between  North  Africa  and  Europe, 
arranging  the  terms  of  ransom  between  the 
Moorish  Emirs  and  Aghas,  who  held  Christians  in 
bondage,  and  the  families  or  friends  of  Christians 
who  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  be  captured  by  the 
Corsairs.  Cervantes  might  never  have  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Moors  but  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  Redemptorists  ;  and  even  the  poor 
little  dwarf  Jeffrey  Hudson  was  indebted  to 
these  good  monks  for  Ids  release  from  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  durance.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers 
were  of  necessity  excellent  men  of  business  ;  they 
had  to  collect  and  to  disburse  many  thousands  of 
ducats  and  sequins  in  the  course  of  every  year;  and 
the  integrity,  philanthropy,  and  singleness  of  mind 
which  they  exhibited  in  their  humane  ministry 
gained  for  them  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
Moors.  Although  the  services  of  the  Redemp¬ 
torists  are,  happily,  no  longer  needed  in  Morocco, 
the  good  name  earned  by  the  Franciscans  in 
times  gone  by  has  not  faded  away  from  the 
Moorish  memory  ;  and  these  particular  “  Padres” 
continue  to  bo  favoured  with  a  larger  degree  of 
toleration  than  has  been  accorded  to  any  other 
class  of  Christians  in  a  country  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  intolerant  in  all  Islam. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  learn  that,  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mission  had  been  pr  esented  to  the 
Pope,  his  Holiness  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sala 
Arazzi,  where  the  various  presents  sent  by  tbe 
Sultan,  consisting  of  rich  carpets,  embroidered 
stuffs,  slippers,  and  other  decorative  articles, 
were  displayed.  The  Envoys  were  subsequently  in¬ 
vited  into  tbe  Pope’s  own  private  cabinet,  where 
seats  were  offered  to  them,  and  a  familiar  con¬ 
versation  took  place,  the  kindly  Pontiff  direct¬ 
ing  the  authorities  of  the  Propaganda  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  distinguished  Mussulmans 
for  inspecting  all  that  is  of  interest  in 
Rome.  They  will  see  a  great  deal  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Propaganda  itself.  In  the  vast 
building  which  abuts  on  the  Piazza  di  Soagna 
rtirty  language^  are  taught ;  thence  issue  year 


after 


there  nave  issuoi 
centuries,  troops  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mis¬ 
sionaries  repairing  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
vvoild,  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  and  vei’y  often 
shedding  it,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  not  be  many 
conversions  among  the  members  of  the  Moorish 
mission.  Islam  makes  proselytes  ;  but  the  con¬ 
verts  from  that  faith  are  few  in  number,  and 
dreadfully  expensive  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
estimable  society  which  undertakes  their  conver¬ 
sion.  The  visit  of  the  Mauritanian  Embassy  to 
Rome  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  manifestation  of 
high-bred  courtesy — and  your  Moslem  is  always 
a  gentleman — on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  as  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
political  or  theological  significance.  A  golden 
vein  of  toleration  will  sometimes  be  found 
sparkling  in  the  dense  rocky  quartz  of  Moham¬ 
medan  bigotry,  and  the  Moorish  Sultan,  in 
saluting  the  venerable  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee,  has  done  neither 
more  nor  less  than  did  the  Turkish  mollah  in 
Asia  Minor  towards  an  American  missionary. 
This  Transatlantic  clergyman  was  sorely  beset  in 
the  village  which  he  had  elected  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  ministrations.  The  school  set  up  by  his  wife 
was  raided  by  fanatics  ;  the  boys  hooted  him 
in  the  street ;  and  whenever  he  passed  the  hole 
in  a  hillside,  formerly  a  tomb,  where  the  local 
holy  man  dw’elt  in  rags,  dirt,  and  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  the  beatified  Santon  would  come  forth 
and  pelt  the  Giaour  with  stones.  One  morning, 
however,  tbe  Turkish  mollah  came  to  him.  “  Our 
creeds,”  he  said,  “.are  diflerent,  but  we  have  one|. 
Father.  I  have  watched  you  long.  I  perceive) 
that  vou  are  a  man  of  God  and  therefore  I  pro-f. 


, 


I  pose  to  put  you  upon  my  donkey,  and  accompany 
[you  round  the  village  ;  and  woe  be  to  him  who 
lares  hereafter  to  harm  a  hair  of  your  head  ! 
’he  Turkish  mollah  was  evidently  of  the  same 
fmind  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 


rogress  In  the  Transv 


Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles 
presented  by  local  conditions,  industrial 
recuperation  in  the  Transvaal  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  surprising  rapidity.  This, 
however,  applies  rather  to  the  mining 
industry  than  to  general  industry.  In 
the  department  of  agriculture  develop¬ 
ment  is  and  will  probably  long  continue 
to  be  limited  in  scope  and  slow  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  reason  for  the  almost  inevitable 
delay  in  the  conversion  of  South  Africa 
into  a  vast  productive  agricultural  area 
was  tersely  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  his  speech  on  the  South  African  budget, 
last  May.  He  said:  “What  is  the  good  of 
growing  cabbages  on  the  veldt  which 
sell  at  half  a  crown  in  Johannesburg  if 
there  is  no  railway  to  take  them  there?” 
The  principal  obstacles  to  agricultural 
development  in  the  Transvaal  are  three 
in  number.  Very  much  the  same  may  be 
said  regarding  conditions  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  These  are;  Lack  of  popula¬ 
tion,  insufficient  rainfall  and  inadequate 
transportation  facilities.  It  seems  en¬ 
tirely  probable  that  the  rainfall  must  be 
supplemented  by  vast  and  costly  systems 
of  irrigation  and  the  difficulties  in  trans¬ 
portation  overcome  by  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  highways  before  there 
will  be  any  important  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

With  the  opportunities  presented  to 
him  by  Canada,  the  United  States  and 


by  otlier  broadly  proniwhoi€  areas,  the 
emigrant  will  be  slow  to  turn  hiefaee  to 
the  lonely  veldt  where  for  an  unknov/n 
period  his  life  must  be  one  of  hardship  and 
isolation,  in  which  he  can  feed  himself 
and  his  family  by  his  industry  but  will 
have  no  market  for  a  surj)lus  product 
which  would  stand  as  the  re  present  atio/i 
of  accumulated  profits.  England  pro¬ 
poses  a  partial  conquest  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  by  apiiropriations  from  the  South 
African  loan;  but  even  under  that  sys¬ 
tem  resulte  can  come  only  by  slowly 
lagging  steps  so  long  as  more  promising 

and  more  readily  accessible  areas 
open  to  the  settler. 

Although  still  lieavily  handicapped 
by  the  complications  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  the  mining  industry  has  taken  a 
long  jump  toward  its  maximum  output, 
shown  in  1898.  During  that  year  the 
mines  of  the  Transvaal  yielded  gold  to  a 
value  of,  approximately,  $80,000,000.  The 
yield  of  this  year  up  to  Sept.  1  was,  ap¬ 
proximately,  $40,000,000.  It  is  probable 
that  the  total  output  for  1903  will  reach, 
and  it  may  exceed,  $60,000,000.  The 
amount  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1903 
exceeds  the  total  for  1902. 

The  activity  and  the  increase  in  the 
mining  industry  are  reflected  in  the  trade 
returns.  Transvaal  imports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  appear  as  about 
$57,000,000,  as  compared  with  about 
$21,000,000  for  the  same  period  of  1902. 
While  foodstuffs,  provisions  and  drink¬ 
ables  appear  as  the  largest  items  on  the 
list,  with  mining  machinery  and  mine 
supplies  next  in  volume,  and  clothing 
next,  the  most  notable  increase  appears 
in  the  item  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  importation  of  these  articles  for  the 
six  months  period  increased  from  $13,000 
in  1902  to  $440,000  in  1903.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  period  appear  as  $28,000,000 
for  1903,  as  against  $14,000,000  for  1902. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  gold. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  month 
of  February,  1903,  every  month  for  the  ' 
last  two  years  shows  a  gold  output  ex-  / 
ceeding  that  of  its  predecessor.  The 
steady  climb  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  output  for  the  months 
indicated ; 

August,  1901 .  $600,000 

February.  1902 .  1,700,000 

August,  1902  .  3,500,000 

February,  1903  .  4,200,000 

August,  1903  .  5,800,000 

The  opposition  to  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  labor  has  steadily  weakened.  It 
is  now  fairly  certain  that  either  Chinese  or 
Indian  coolies,  though  probably  Chinese, 
will  be  brought  in,  under  indenture,  with 
provisions  wffiich  wall  exclude  them  from 
permanent  residence.  Their  influx  will 
introduce  new  and  serious  problems,  but 
it  will  unquestionably  give  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  mining  interests.  That 
will  have  some  effect  upon  agricultural 
interests  and  general  commerce,  but 
it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  for  very 
many  years  the  Transvaal  will  remain  a 
huge  mining  camp,  with  an  attendant 
area  of  market  gardens  producing  for 
local  supply  only. 
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— “'jcle  ''vas  appafei^y  Taw  giver  ancl 
the  executor  of  justice  at  a  trading  station 

1  'T'Viio  nnoT^  Tnairiari 


HE  SAYS  E^GLAyD  WAXTS  TO 
JjCQVIRE  the  coxgo  state. 


Abuses  There  Are  and  Even  .‘Unerloans  | 
Have  Shared  In  Them— Irresponsible 
Xature  of  Many  Charges  Against  the 
Belglana— Prison  for  Abasing  Natives- 


A  resident  of  this  city  is  known  to  Afri¬ 
canists  as  one  who  has  written  more  on 
Africa  and  the  wonderful  enterprises  set 
on  foot  there  in  the  past  twenty  years  than 
any  other  American.  He  has  a  very  largo 
acquaintance  among  the  men  who  have 
-been  foremost  in  African  work,  having  met 
them  at  home  or  in  Europe  or  corresponde 
with  them.  A  Sitn  reporter  had  a  t^k 
with  him ,  yesterday  with  regard  to  the 
atrocities  of  which  the  Congo  natives  are 
said  to  have  been  the  victims. 

“The  faqt,”  he  said,  “that  the  British 
Government  refuses  to  accept  the  official 
statement  of  the  Congo  State  seems  to  mdi- 
oate  that  the  British  would  like  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  that  might  enable 
them  to  add  the  Congo,  one  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  tropical  regions,  to  their  African 
possessions. 

“There  is  certainly  a  basis  «!  truth  about 


R  in  the  French  Congo.  This  man  visited 
dupon  s-  native  woman,  who  had  offended 
j  him,  punishment  so  ingemously  wicked 
"1  LdWrocious  that  she  died  of  her  injuries 
in  twentv-four  hours.  In  other  words, 

■j  the  woman  was  murdered  by  slow  torture 
H  bv  this  man’s  orders. 

'  “I  am  not  aware  that  the  atrocity  has 
'  ever  been  alluded  to  in  print,  but,  ui  all 
i  probability,  the man 
.  ^lled  to  accoimt  for  his  crime  if  be  had  no 
been  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  a  sun- 

:  aTe™  U.e*JSent.  aharga.  against 

.he  cLgo  State  are  based  “non  ntteg- 
‘  Irrpsnonsible  testimony.  Take,  lor  ex 
aSinle  the  story  of  Socrates  Hahopoulos, 
.^Por^k,  whose  statements  have  been 

^tered^  the  serviceof 

Kaia.  »  So  to  iSy.  on 

his  wav  to  the  station  to  whi^  he  had  been 
assigned  on  the  Aniwimi  River.  He  was 
tak^  ill  eoon  after  he  reached  his  statiom 
i^mained  there  only  six  weeks,  returned 
down  the  Congo  and  was  relieved  from 
his  engagement  at  the  end. of  the  ye^. 
“In  1891  he  wrote  to  the  Congo  authorities 
E  in  Brussels,  commending  their  manage- 
^  ment  of  affairs  on  the  Congo  and  irskmg 
■Si  to  revise  his  discharge  paper  by 
him  to  a  liigher  rank  than  that 

.advancing  mm  io  a  s  ~ 


a  considerable  number  of  men  ^rith  little 
or  no  diaracter  and  no  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  who  inflicted  grievous  wrongs  upon  \ 
the  natives.  Henry  M. 
others,  admitted  this  to  be  a  fact  many 


!n  taking  to  Africa  as  its  agents 


'  give^nToW  when  he  entered  the  Congo 
fervice.  This  request  wm  refused.  He 

■  kept  his  peace  until  1903,  vTien  the  agitation 
affainst  the  Congo  State  began. 

■  ^^“Then  he  decided  to  add  b^s  co^tribution 
^  to  the  charges  against  the  State.  He 


“There  is  certainly  a  basis  «  I  cruuii  charges  against  tne  ^>caie. 

the  stories  of  outo-age.  The  Congo  Sta  e  3  ^  ,^^^^^"^..^1000^1  off  and 

made  a  mistake,  particularly  early  in  itsE  hands  he  had  seen  lopped  off  and 

«  .  .  Ai*— oa  ifc  *3  OrATiriA 


resnonsibUity  and  attend  to  theh  d^s 
with-  the  greatest  energy 
These  magistrates  are  twenty-five 

all  however  heinous  the  crimes 
of  which  not  a  few  of  the  Congo  natives 
have  been  the  hapless  victims.  the  evnl  that 
has  been  done  by  white  men  m  that 
seems  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  compan- 
son  Avith  tJie  seeds  for  good  that  have 
been  sown  and  are  bearing  fruit.  1  his  is 
the  bright  side  of  the  story  of  the  white 
occvmanoy  of  the  Congo. 

“Human  sacrifices,  once  everyday  oc^ 
currences,  are  now  punishable  with  deatn 
wherever  gov'ernmental  influences  have 
extended.  The  practice  of  canmbalism 
is  also  punished  with  the  death  penalty. 

“'The  practice  of  fetiohism,  which  has 
been  most  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
simple  minded  and  superstitious  natives, 
is  now  classed  as  a  misdemeanor  and  penal¬ 
ties  are  inflicted.  The  Congo  plains  and 
forests  are  no  longer  raided  by  Arab  slave 
dealers  killing  seven  persons  for  every  one 
they  lead  into  captivity.  Slave  rmding  has 
been  utterly  wiped  out  and  the  Arabs  who 
went  to  the  Congo  to  grow  rich  m  the  slave 
trade  are  now  settled  quietly  on  their  rice 
and  banana  plantations.. 

“Over  50,000  Congo  natives,  who  would 
not  carry  a  pound  of  freight  for  Stanley 
in  1880,  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  various 
white  enterprises  and  most  of  them  are 
working  not  for  barter  goods,  but  for  the 
silver  coins  of  the  State,  which  they  may 
exchange  for  harmless  commodities  at  the 
stores.  They  are  not  permitted  to  buy 
drink  or  firearms,  except  in  a  restricted 
district  on  the  lower  Congo  near  the  coast. 


“When  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  this  country, 
lust  before  his  appointment  to  lead  the 
■F.min  Pasha  expedition,  he  saM  that  aj^ng 
the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Congo 
a  considerable  proportion  of  young 


were 


fellows,  scions  of  well  to  do  families  whose 
reputations,  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  under  a  cloud  and  it  desi^ble 

that  they  leave  home  for  a  ^hde.  ^ 
went  to  the  Congo,  and  some  of 
placed  in  charge  of  stations 
terior,  where  they  had  comrnimication  vdth 
the  central  government  at 
lower  Congo  only  three  of  four  times 

^“^Almost  beyond  the  reach  of  control, 
they  gave  the  rein  to  evil  impulses,  and 
their  treatment  of  the  natives  was  most 
reprehensible.  They  suedeeded  for  a  l^g 

time  in  keeping  the  /gt^^es 

wide  publicity.  A  large  part  of  the  stories 

of  cruelty  now  told  rebate  to  those 

davs  and  have  been 

the  present  agitation  against  the  Congo 

“There  have  been  bad  Belgians-as  "weR  e-® 
bad  Enghshmen.  Germans  and  other  for- 
.  eigners  among  the  pioneers  m  ^ 

■  most  unfortunate.that  a  certam  admixture 

r  btoderto*.  levto-lV.  b™ta  ^  a»d 
i  wickedness  seems  inseparable  from 

i  development  of  all  the  newer 

world.  Not  a  single  nation  can  say  that  its 
skirts  are  clean  in  this  matter. 

‘The  German  authorities  haw  had  to 
deal  very  severely  with  some  of  their  agents 
who  treated  the  natives  with  unlimited 
brutality  and  Ucehse  instead  of  with  Ji^tice 
aSTmercy.  One  of  the  German  Army 
officers  spent  a  long  season 
pxpiation  of  the  atrocious  cruelty  he  in- 
flSed  upon  the  natives  of  the  Canieroons. 

“  Comparatively  few  Americans  have  been 
eneaged  in  African  pioneering,  but  they 
Lw  not  all  emerged  with  spotless  reputa¬ 
tion  I  recall  particularly  one  man,  a 
oart  of  whose  ethnological  collections 
he  seen  in  a  museum  not  over 
from'  the  Manhattan  City 


S  X"nds  he  had  werio'pT^  off  and 
over  seventy  women  whose  breasts  he  had 
■  sJen  out  off  He  said  that  for  sm^en  months 
i  at  this  station  on  the  Aruwimi  Rivei ,  where 
he  actually  resided  only  six  weeks,  he 
had  been  compelled  ‘under  orders  to  put 
nntives  to  death  almost  daily-  . 

“The  fact  is  very  significant  that  not  a 
toirrie  Roman  Catholic  missiona^  m  the 
Congo  State,  hor-  kuy  of  the  ^otestent 
SsJionarf^  who  have  become  conspicu- 
identified  with  the  civilizing  in 
flueucerin  operation  there,  has  ever  ac 
euwd  the  Statd  of  maintaining  a  policy 

=  “CWSl'TrJ  ,b,  world  over 

rJfoiX"  ss„'^.,‘=a“f‘’X'’ypel'r3 

what -thev  know.  *Many  names  might  be 
”  and  most  conspicuous  among 

be  Grenfell,  , who  revealed 

more  of  the  Congo  basin 
Sorer:  end  Bentley,  a  highly  educated 

anS  able  missionary,  who  Ims^  spent  o^er 

^'^"Pentfe^-^nTus  recent  book,  and  Gren-  | 
frail  in  Ms  vu^itings,  liave  told  of  the  many  ' 
Sod  iifluences  introduced  by  the  whit^ 
ard  the  rich  results  which  have  tollow^ 
white  government  on  the  Congo.  Not 
of^the  missionaries  of  prominence 
hal  accused  Ihe  Congo  State  of  winking 

T^ionTLo  afwf  Mr  Liebrechts.  Secre- 
nf  fhe  Interior  of  the  Congo  State. 

'  t'Jtlmt  its  militarv  posts  had  not  been  able 
fiaidtlmt  1  '  .  rubber  collecting  region 

\'®®^  Jnnetual  gW.  He  dec^red  that 
under  pep^  ^  crimes  which  have 

Tome  tT  fight  would  be  taken  before 
.fhfeoS??  at  Boma  and,  if  the  charges  were 
KUisfaired  ther^  would  be  severely  punished. 

lat^r  there  were  m  the  prison  at 

■  -o  tx'voniv  Avliitf*  rnf^n  who  had  h(?©n 

i  Fo^d  g  fi  y'of  acts  oTcruelty  toward  the 

■  Sves^  IhvO  of  these  men  were  con- 
flemred  to  life  imprisonment,  another  to 

^  feiTalM  another  to  two  and  a  i^alf  years 
in  prison.  Lesser  penalties  were  inflicted 
unon  the  remaining  offenders. 

agent  of  one  of  the  tradmg  companies, 
rvroved  guilty  of  terrible  misusage  of  a 
nMiMe  las  condemned  to  ten  years  im- 
n^Lonment  by  the  tribunal  in  the  dlstrwt 
prisonmein  committed.  He 

''’here  the  _  ^yj-t  at  Boma,  succeeded 

the  leading  ^Tiagis^ates,  honest 
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admiuifitern  justice 


progress  in  MADAGASCAR. 

J>AS^  r 

The  French  army  marched  into  Anta- 
nanarivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  on  , 
Sept.  30,  1895,  and  proclaimed  the  protect-  ; 
orate  of  France  over  the  fourth  largest  , 
island  in  the  world.  The  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  less 
than  nine  years,  astonishes  all  who  have 
followed  it.  The  progress  of  Madagascar 
in  so  short  a  time  has  probably  no  parallel 
in  any  other  large  tropical  region  whose 
people  were  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  pacification  of  the  island  is  so  com- 
I  plete  that  a  white  man  is  safe  in  practically 
j  every  part  of  it.  Local  governments  have 
'  been  established  in  each  of  the  twenty-nine 
I  provinces  and  districts,  and  the  minute 
study  of  the  inhabitants,  the  geography 
and  geology,  the  tillable  lands,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  forests,  the  climatic  and  meteorologi- 

■'  cal  conditions  and  many  other  aspects  of 
the  country  is  far  advanced.  The  military 
regime  has  been  supplanted  by  local  police. 
Hospitals  for  the  natives  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  all  the  larger  centres  of  population. 
The  medical  service  includes  free  dispensa¬ 
ries  for  all  who  are  not  able  to  pay.  Leprosy , 
a  serious  evil  in  Madagascar,  has  been 
diminishing  since  the  lepers  were  segre¬ 
gated  and  measures  taken  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  The  white  father  of  a  child  hy  a 
native  mother  is  compelled  to  support  it  if 
he  can  be  found.  If  not,  it  is  supported  by 
the  Government.  The  first  maternity  hos¬ 
pital  in  Madagascar  has  been  opened  at 
Antananarivo. 

i  Excellent  wagon  roads  have  been  ex- 
!  tended  across  the  island,  and  the  system  of 
i  human  porterage  has  been  supplanted  by 
1  animals  drawing  vehicles.  A  railroad  is 
;  now  being  built  from  the  east  coast  to  An¬ 
tananarivo.  Postal  services  have  been 
extended  to  many  parts  of  the  interior  and 
a  special  postal  steamer  plies  up  and  down, 
touching  at  all  the  east  coast  ports.  The 
telegraph  system  has  been  so  far  advanced 
that  a  meteorological  and  weather  bureau 
service  is  now  maintained,  with  twenty- 
seven  stations,  of  which  twelve  are  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  This  service  not  only 
promotes  the  study  of  (he  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  but  also  gives  timely  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  cyclonic  storms  to  which 
the  island  is  subject.  Thus  the  shipping  is 
in  a  measure  protected  and  the  telegraph, 
telephone  and  even  special  messengers  carry 


i- 


the  news  to  the  towns, ^ 

native  settlements,  so  that  all  possible  steps 
may  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  life  and 
property. 

Every  year  the  Government  issues  from 
its  press  at  Antananarivo  the  Guide  Annuel, 
a  book  of  from  850  to  900  pages,  which  is  an 
encyclopaedia  filled  with  the  most  carefully 
prepared  information  about  the  island.  It 
is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  colonists, 
planters,  merchants,  manufacturers,  offi¬ 
cials  and  travellers.  In  its  various  fields  of 
service  and  investigation  the  Government 
gives  constant  employment  to  a  large  ^ 
scientific  staff,  and  this  volume  is  the  work 
of  these  men.  It  is  improving  in  quality 
from  year  to  year,  because  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  island  is  constantly  growing. 
The  Guide  for  1903  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
book  on  Madagascar,  in  point  of  accurate 
and  minute  information,  that  has  been 
published. 

There  is  scarcely  a  topic,  from  the  native  ■ 
tribes  to  the  topography  and  the  work  of  the  | 
various  branches  of  the  Government,  that  | 
is  not  ably  discussed.  Among  the  fifty-two  k 
illustrations  are  twenty-six  map  s ,  some  of  | 
them  showing  the  geological  formation  of  | 
the  island,  the  distribution  of  forests,  the  ( 
canal,  wagon  roads  and  railroad,  the  post  j 
offices  and  telegrapha,W»iIeothersare  maps  j 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  provinces.  Detailed  I 
topographic  surveys  have  thus  far  been  | 
completed  in  an  area  of  over  3,100  square  | 
miles.  This  work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  f- 
as  possible,  and  the  French  are  now  produc-  [• 
ing  maps  of  the  whole  island  that  are  far  j 
superior  to  any  hitherto  made,  because  they  j.; 
have  determined  the  exact  geographic  T 
position  of  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  I 
serve  as  the  basis  of  fairly  good  mapping 

refined  surveys  can  bo  i-* 


know  they  have  in  Madagascar  a  land  that 


is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  the  great 
work  they  are  doing  there  promises  to  make 
the  country  a  source  of  wealth  to  them¬ 
selves  and  its  native  inhabitants  prosperous 
and  contented  under  their  rule. 
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GRAVE  CRISIS  IN  LIBERIA 


liltlSlSH  (UXItOiT  ,s/;v/’  TO 
runriu  r  foheigx  ixtsciiests. 


inxiiXs  l<;\i)ies!»e(J  at  the  Ktate  Oeiiai-t- 
ment  the  UlaeU  Kepuhlle  'Via  He 
Able  to  itlttlntatn  itself  -Interest  of 
the  I  lilted  States  In  Its  Welfare. 
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before  the  more  refined  surveys 
carried  out.  They  have  located  many  5^ 
mineral  fields  of  which  little  or  nothing  was^ 
known,  have  rectified  the  imperfect  mapping 
of  the  coasts  and  have  greatly  extended  our  [r 
knowledge  of  the  rivers.  It  is  probable  that 
accurate  geographic  information  has  been 
extended  more  rapidly  during  the  past  six 
years  with  regard  to  Madagascar  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Many  pages  are  given  to  minute  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  colonists  from  the 
time  they  may  first  entertain  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  motherland  until  they  are  fairly 
settled  in  the  island.  They  are  told  plainly 
that  the  work  of  pioneering  will  require 
the  best  qualities  and  strength  of  manhood. 
They  are  warned  against  “dreaming  of 
siestas  in  the  shade  of  great  palms  with 
nothing  to  do  but  give  their  orders  to  native 
laborers  of  whose  activity  they  will  be  the 
beneficiaries.”  They  will  thrive  by  hard 
work  if  at  all.  If  they  have  $i,000  each  to 
give  them  a  start  in  Madagascar  and  are 
regarded  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  as 
suitable  colonists  they  will  receive  free 
transportation  to  the  island, 
principal  ports  they  will  find  officials  whose 
special  duty  is  to  give  them  full  information 
as  to  the  most  promising  openings  for  their 
various  kinds  of  efficiency.  If  they  wish  to 
be  farmers  they  will  be  directed  to  good  and 
healthful  localities  where  they  may  have 
a  free  homestead,  or,  for  a  small  sum,  may 
secure  some  of  the  superior  tracts.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  Government  gives 
assistance  to  French  colonists  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  A  catalogue  of 
diseases  is  printed  for  their  benefit,  and  they 
are  told  what  medicines  to  apply  in  each 
case. 

Some  European  industries,  such  as  sugar 
making,  salt  production, house  building,  soap 
works,  sericulture,  blacksmithing,  tanning, 
wagon  and  harness  making,  are  already 
offering  good  opportunities.  Cattle  raising 
for  export  is  becoming  an  important  busi¬ 
ness.  The  great  island  is  still  in  the  earl}’- 


M'ASHixfOTflx,  Feb.  12.— Conditions  in  r  e 
Liberia  have  become  very  grave,  and 
there  is  doubt  among  officials  of  the 
State  Department  v/helher  the  present 
Government  will  bo  able  to  maintain 
itself.  The  Department  has  been  notified 
by  cable  that  a  British  gunboat  has  ar¬ 
rived  there  to  protect  foreign  interests, 
and  a  company  of  soldiers  has  been  sent 
from  Sirerra  Leone  to  ilonrovia.  A  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  negro  republic  has  j 
been  reached,  it  is  declared,  and  it  is  I 
regarded  as  doubtful  tliat  Liberia  will  [ 
continue  much  loziger  under  an  indepen-  | 
dent  Governuioiit.  Last  winter  Great  | 
Britain  .sorvod  notice  upon  the  little 
republic  tiiat  it  would  have  to  maintain 
better  order  on  the  border  of  Sierra 
Leone,  a  British  colony.  A  commission 
consisting  of  several  high  officials  of  the 
Liberian  Government  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  appeal  to  former  Secretai-y  of 
State  Root  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Root  expected  the  development  of 
conditions  which  woi^ldimenace  seriously 
the  future  of  the  Africaln  republic,  which 
was  established..,  as , a  direct  result  of  the^- 

indiridunl 'ISisssaB-siti* 

sqns,  and  Secondly,  of  thl  Government 
of.  the  United  States.  He  recommended 
to  Comgress  that  an  appropriation' of 


h^r  appropriations  were^hAae 
tervals  for  the  support  of  the  agency 
created  by  the  Government  and  for  the  | 
keep  and  deportation  of  the  liberated  i 
negroes.  j:- 

A  naval  officer  was  responsible  for  (he  ] 
purchase  of  land,  and  with  his  diplomacy 
the  United  States  appears  to  ha-rc  taken  ; 
its  final  action  toward  tlie  establishment 
or  maintenance  of  the  settlement.  Socie- : 
ties  in  various  States,  howet’er  irtciV. 
great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  move, 
ment,  •  Maiyland,  Vew  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mississippi.  Louisiana  and  other.s 
establishing  settlements.  These  settle¬ 
ments  formed  a  federation  which 
developed  into  the  Republic  of  luberia.  j 
Difficulties  between  the  English  colcjny  , 
of  •Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  caused  >ir. ',v 
Wetsten^when  Secretary  of  .State  to  infonn 
the  British  Go-’.’'emment  in  1813  that  the  j. 
American  Government  took  a  deep  in-  ; 
tfrest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Liberia  and  was  disposed  to  extend  to ' 
them  a  just  degree  of  countenance  and ' 
protection.  i 

Another  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Upshur,  ■ 
declared  that  to  the  United  States  Liberia  : 
was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest .  It  , 
was  established  by  the  American  people  ; 
and  continued  under  the  countenance  i. 
and  good  offices  of  the  Government.  ! 
In  the  .judgment  of  Secretary  Upshur,  i‘ 
Liberia  possessed  peculiar  claims  to  the  i 
friendly  consideration  of  all  Christian 
Powers  and  he  declared  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
interpose  its  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the 
country  as  an  independent  settlement. 

It  was  President  Lincoln  who  approved  r 
1862  a  treaty  with  Liberia  whereby 


•..ft- 
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$20’, 000  be  made  to  enable  the  Pre^dent 
to  send  a  commission  to  Liberia  to  make  a 
study  of  conditions  existing  in  that  coun- 
(j  tiy  and  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
‘  Liberian  Government  and  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  Governments  actually 
present  in  Monrovia,  -with  a  view  to  re¬ 
porting  recommendations  as  to  the  specific 
action  the  United  States  should  take  which 
would  constitute  the  most  effective  meas- 

Iures  of  relief. 

The  United  States  has  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  Liberia.  As  far  back  as  1781 
icvc-ivo  ireo  Thomas  Jefferson  advocated  the 'gra,dual 
*Af  ^  abolition  of  slavery  by  enfranchisement, 

e  tree  deportation  and  colonization.  The  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Virginia  nineteen  years  later 
requested  the  Governor  to  correspond 
with  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  of  purchasing  lands  without 
the  limit  of  the  State  to  which  freemen 
could  be  removed.  Africa  ^yas  selected 
as  an  appropriate  site,  but  nothing  was 
done  until  1816,  when  the  plan  of  coloni¬ 
zation  was  broached  through  missionary 
agents  and  taken  up  by  the  States  of  Aiary- 
land  and  Virginia.  Both  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Randolph  approved  the  plan,  dwell¬ 
ing  particularly  upon  its  advantages  in 
getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  free  negro 
element  and  in  enhancing  the  value  of 
slaves.  The  colonization  idea  was  adopted 
as  a  result  of  a  law  providing  that  negroes 
from  captured  slavers  should  be  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
$100,000  being  appropriated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  President  designatin.g  as 
the  place  to  which  the  blacks  held  in  bond¬ 
age  should  be  removed  to  the  then  coloni¬ 
zation  site  south  of  Sierra  Leone.  Fur- 


the  recognition  of  Liberia  as  an  indepeii- 
dentStatewas  given,  and  it  was  President 
Lincoln  also  who  aopointed  the  first  dip¬ 
lomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  that  country.  From  time  to 
time  since  then  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
tervened  as  Liberia’s  friend  in  boundary 
disputes,  making  it  clear  by  that  action 
that  this  Government  was  most  anxious 
to  befriend  Liberia  and  have  it  continue  _ 
'  as  a  nation.  ,  S' 

'  In  his  letter  to  Congress  Secretary  Root 
said  emphatically  that  the  interest  of  the  | 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  welfare  | 
andfprogress  of  the  millions  of  American  ; 
citizens  of  the  black  race  in  the  United  ] 
States  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  help-  ! 
ing  to  maintain  this  republic,  “for  its  ! 
success  in  self-govenrment  would  give  I 
hone  and  courage  and  its  failure  would 
bring  discouragement  to  the  entire  race.” 
Under  the  circumstance  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  Bacon  and  others 
interested  in  the  l^ger  humanitarian 
aspect  that  the  inhabitants  ought  at  least 
to'liave  another  trial,  with  some  direction 
from  men  developed  in  civilization,  be¬ 
fore  being  extinguished  as  a  nationality 
and  placing  upon  their  race  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  being  unfit  to  govern  themselves. 
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TUc  Kcpubllc  of  JLiSerla  JioInK  as  AVell  as 
Slionld  Be  Expected  Under  tlie  Clrenui- 
stances— The  Negro  Problem  tn  Africa. 

Dr.  Edward  Wilmot  Ely  den,  the  most  learned 
negro  in  Africa  and  the  best  known  colored  " 
man  in  Europe,  cx-JIiuiater  to  the  Court  of  ' " 
St.  James,  and  a  privileged  contributor  to  the  L’ , 
leading  periodicals  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
in  New  York.  To  a  Sux  reporter  Dr.  Blydon  J 
expressed  his  views  on  African  questions 
follows: 


“  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  i'  ' 
interviewed  by  a  descendant  of  Africa  on  the 
subject  of  the  fatherland.  I  knew  one  eminent 
colored  man  of  this  country,  alas,  now  no  move, 
who  made  Africa  a  special  study,  and  in  con¬ 
versing  with  whom  I  have  often  been  surprised 
at  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge 
of  past  and  current  events  on  that  continent.  I 
mean  the  late  Bisiiop  Daniel  A,  Bayne  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church.  Since  his  dea.th  I  have  ■' 
not  heard  of  any  other  American  negro  who  has 
so  concerned  himself  with  a  subject  in  which 

the  greatest  minds  of  Europe  are  now  deeply  in-  ; 

terested.  ^ 
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-,  -^  rho'ihattferenceof  the  negroes  of 

try  is  not  surprising.  The  United  States  are  so 
■•-  far  from  Africa  and  their  commerciat  and  politi- 

'.  cal  relations  are  so  largely  confined  to  the  west- 

ern  hemisphere  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  white 

American  who  knows  any  more  of  Africa  than 
•  what  may  be  gleaned  from  short  paragraphs  in  1 
1  the  daily  jiapcrs. 

I  ••  There  are,  I  find,  very  confused  notions  as  to 
T  what  lias  been  called  the  ‘scramble’  for  Atrica, 

'  but,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  information 
r  even  in  Euroiie,  except  among  map  makers  or 
‘}  other  specialists,  is  far  from  clear  or  definite. 

!  While  it  is  true  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
has  been  practically  parcelled  out  among  tlio 
states  of  Europe,  yet  the  parcelling  has  been 
done  in  so  precipitate  and  unseemly  a  manner 
^  that  the  mafiof  the  continent  is  still  involved  in 
sort  o£ .  ebao-x.  All  English  periodical  has  re¬ 
cently,  with  inctnresque  exactitude,  described 
the  maxim  of  the  scramblers  to  have  been  as 
follows;  ‘Shut  your  eyes  and  grab  what  you 
can,  and  afterward  find  out  wliether  j'ou  havo 
scored  a  hornet’s  nest,  a  diamond  mine,  or  a 
fever  hospital.’ 

“  But  this  '  scramble’  will  not  harm  the'  Afri¬ 
can.  The  scramble  for  Africa  will  have  tlie 
same  effect  in  the  distant  future  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  civilization  of  the  race  as  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  tbo  scramble  for  the  African  during 
'  300  years.  Men’s  passions  and  ambitions,  their 
loves  and  their  hatreds,  are  often,  perhaps  gen- 
erally,  used  by  a  higher  power  to  subserve  the 
highest  purposes  of  progress  and  development. 

"  The  Europeans  find  themselves  so  helpless 
in  Africa,  owing  to  climatic  hindrances,  that 
they  look  to  the  natives  for  the  most  efficient 
help  in  the  work  they  propose  to  do.  Just  before 
I  left  the  coast,  two  months  ago,  more  than 
forty  Europeans  had  died  in  a  single  district  on 
the  Gold  Coast  in  three  weeks.  Since  I  left  1  see 
bv  the  London  Times  that  an  epidemic  in  the 
French  settlement  of  Porto  Novo  was  causing 

’'^^'bViIic  Udiie  the  negro  in  this  country  tyak os 
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up  to  the  necessity  of  betaking  liimself  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers  European  skill,  energy,  sac¬ 
rifice  will  have  so  Improved  it  that  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  bo  to  walk  in  and  take  possession 
of  a  country  ready  to  his  hand,  made  so  bj'  those 
who  for  generations  wasted  and  destroyed  it. 

"Africa  is  not  yet  ready  lor  the  exiled  negro, 
and  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  it.  Some  will  go 
from  time  to  time,  go  and  live  there  and  do 
their  part  in  upbuilding,  or  go  and  return  with 
tales  of  woe  on  their  lips  and  malarial  poison 
in  their  blood.  Meanwhile,  the  Europeans— 
French  Engli.sh,  Germans,  and  even  llnssians— 
are  training  the  natives  to  understand  the  va^ 
of  their  country  and  to  improve  n.  The  I  lench 
send  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of  territories  which 
come  within  their  sphere  of  influence  to  Europe 
or  North  xVfrica.  to  be  trained  and  to  return 
and  take  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Englisli  arc  establishing  schools 
on  the  spot,  and  sending  individuals  to  England 
’  to  return  and  share  in  the  administration.  1  his 
•policy  toward  the  aborigines  lias  been  pursued 
in  no  other  country  taken  by  Europcans-not  in 
America,  Aiistralifv,  New  Zealand,  or  India.  Ihe 
in  \frica  is  newand  unprece^lent^d- 
Id^rcan' bi  entertained  .4««»‘“ri?^dScing 

In  Gm  ilrtUsh  natives  are  being 

*i''he  Ou^een’s  \<tvocate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a  native, 
cheWueei  liiimbia  anu  the  ho- 

^'‘‘''nattve^BUhops*' and  one  Canon 
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sea  ’  in  this  country  are  any  loss  enlightened  be¬ 
cause  they  practice  race  discrimination  in  soci- 
iety,  Tlie  circumstances  in  this  country  arc  dif- 
Iferent  where  a  large  number  of  aliens  just  from 
Ichattel  bondage  threaten  race  contamination.  I 
ido  not  believe  tliat  among  enlightened  Ameri¬ 
cans  either  North  or  South  any  ‘  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  servitude’  or  color  hasmuch  weight.  All 
races  who  have  risen  have  passed  throngli  a 
baptism  of  slavery,  and  men  of  all  colors  have 
from  time  to  time  been  dominant.  Wlien  the 
Puritans  first  arrived  in  America,  before  they 
had  fought  the  Indians,  they  enacted  rigid  laws 
against  social  intercourse  or  Intermarriage. 

If  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Europe  as 
in  the  United  States.  I  mean  if  tliere 
were  the  same  number  of  negroes  in  any  section 
as  exists  in  the  Soutn,  witli  a  tendency  to  mul¬ 
tiply,  there  would  be  tlie  same  social  barriers 
between  the  races  for  rfice  preservation  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
improved  education  both  on  the  part  of  whites 
and  blacks  in  the  South,  and  with  more  correct 
views  as  to  the  sanctity  of  race  as  a  di  vine  trust, 
there  would  be  no  offensive  laws  forbirldiiig  in¬ 
termarriage,  and  the  relations  of  the  races  would 
he  less  strained.  The  negro  proulem  would  dis- 

a  |-\»vo  ft  j» 

"I  tliink  the  republic  of  Liberia  is  doing  as 
well  as,  under  the  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
expected.  It  was  founded,  as  you  know,  by 
slaves  from  the  United  States,  who  went  out  to 
escape  from  bondage  and  with  the  strong  desire 
to  assist  in  Christianizing  their  heathen  rela¬ 
tives.  They  have  never  had  the  protection,  pat- 
ironage,  or  guidance  of  any  foreign  Government. 
iThev  were  sent  out,  supported  and  advised  by  a 
Wiv'ate  association  of  pliilanthropists.  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonization  Society,  founded  in  1817, 
which  established  its  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  where  it  still  has  an  office.  It  is  true 
that  the  society  was  organized  and  lor 
many  years  fostered  by  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  United  States;  but  its  colony 
had  neither  father  nor  mother  so  far  as  any  out- 
iide  Government  was  concerned.  A  nation  was 
wrn  without  national  parentage.  The  United 
■itates  Government  gave  to  the  colony  m  its 
larly  history  the  occasional  help  of  a  visit  or  a 
essel  of  war,  both  to  encourage  the  colonists 
ind  keep  the  hostile  slave  traders  m  dread, 
svhose  bitter  opposition  at  that  time  would  h^vo 
'  xtinguished  the  little  enterprise  had  itiiot  been 
'or  the  fear  of  the  American  Lovernment. 
fter  only  twenty-seven  years  of  this  pre- 
arious  existence  the  colonists  liad 

lie  courage,  with  the  consent  and 

'•ottperation  of  the  American  ColoniziUion  So¬ 
ciety  to  declare  themselves  an  independent 
Ination.  In  adopting  a  Republican  form  of  Gov- 
.?nment.  they  had  before  them  no  other  model 
Jian  the  United  States,  which  they  have  faith- 
iiully  copied,  adopting  executive,  legislative,  and 
administrative  machinery  not  entirely  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  condition  or  necessRies  of  the 
oonntry  or  suited  to  the.  genius  of  the  people. 
BXnotwithstanding  this  great  burden,  they 
Save  since  1847  been  maintaining  a  far 
from  discreditable  position  among  the  na- 
Hoiw  The  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Government  in  a  country  of  so 
small  a  civilized  population  and  such  slender 
Omaris  of  education  have  been  a  greiR  draw- 
lack  And  con.sidering  that  all  the  officers  of 
the  Government  arc  from  local  sources  and 
■with  local  biases  and  prejudices  to  contend 
a-laiPst.lt  must  be  admiited  that  the  career  and 
snccess  of  the  republic  so  Tar  should  command 
thfsympatby  if  not  the  admiration  of  all  lovers 

•^T^^'Satural'^ advantages  of  the  .coniitry  in 
the  wav  of  soil  and  climate  iilace  it  in  the  front 
rank  pf  West  African  countries.  Every  one  who 
republic  sees  at  a  glance  the  vast 
‘  prfis%ilit.ies  of  the  youthful  nation  if  the  Gov- 

ernment  possesseA  min- 

witli  the  latent  country.” 

"‘••^^'r^vou  then,  the  present 

needs  of  Liberia  V”  question  in  one 

Perhaps,  if  1 capital— money, 
■word,  I  should  say  sii  ■  whicli  tlie 

An  L°,7finsidercd  necessary  to 

founders  of  the  btat  excludes  foreign 

its .  integrity  citizenship-  with 

citizeiisliiP— 1  the  vast  advantages  to 

rights  and  P«'',  f.f®f,‘‘^.rHes  with  it.  But  m  a 

any  country  whiclmt  cam  ^  ^  ^  pf 
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MOROCCAN  TREATY 
TERMS  DISCLOSED 


France  Cedes  96,525  Miles 
Germany,  Who  Recognizes 
Protectorate. 
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GERMAN  DISSATISFACTION 
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Compensation  Inadequate,  Says  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary,  Whose  Resigna¬ 
tion  Follows  the  Councifor's. 
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PARIS,  Nov.  3. — The  contents  of  the 
Franco-German  accord,  officially  made 
public  to-day.  show  that  Germany  recog¬ 
nizes  the_rj£ht  of  France  to  establish  a 
protectorate  In  Morocco,  111-11116  both  na¬ 
tions  engage  to  obtain  the  adhesion  to 
this  accord  of  the  other  signatories  to  the 
Algeciras  agreement. 

France,  as  compensation  for  German 
recognition  of  her  protectorate  in  Moroc¬ 
co,  cedes  to  Germany  about  350,000 
square  kilometers,  or  about  9tl,52p 
square  miles,  in  Northern  French  Congo, 
touching  the  German  Kameruns.  1  he  ,t 
territory  ceded  Is  inhabited  by  about 
1,000,000  negroes,  and  has  a  commerce 
valued  at  $2,400,000  annually.  The  new 
German  frontier  starts  at  Monda  Bay 
and  extends  to  the  Sanga  River,  thence 
to  Kandeko.  'thence  through  tlie  Congo, 
finally  attaining  Lake  Tchad  by  way  of 
the  Ubanga  and  Logone  Rivers. 

I-’rance  retains  the  right  to  run  railroad 
lines  across  German  territory,  so  as  to 
connect  the  different  parts  of  French 
Central  Africa.  The  accord  does  not 
affect  Togoland,  but  Germany  cedes  her 
“  duck's  bill,”  extending  from  the  Chari , 
River  to  the  Logone  River.  France  and 
Germany  agree  to  submit  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal  all  difficulties  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  accord. 

In  reference  to  Morftcco,  France  agrees 
to  safeguard  the  economic  equality  and 
commercial  liberty  for  which  provision  Is 
made  in  existing  treaties.  Tlie  only  refer- 
i  ence  to  commercial  rights  in  the  ceded 
I  territory  is  the  mutual  agreement  to 
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the  rights 
connection  with  the 
concessions  there. 

The  whole  French  press  is  pleased 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German 
accord  as  terminating  a  four  months’  po¬ 
litical  crisis  which  looked  at  times  as 
though  it  might  result  in  war,  and  while 
deploring  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
French  Congo,  halls  with  satisfaction  the 
creation  of  a  great  French  empire  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  consisting  of  Tunis,  Al¬ 
geria,  and  Morocco. 

The'  Temps  says  :  “  The  historic  work 

:ommenced  by  Charles  X.  is  thus  crowned 
Third  Republic.” 
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lilbprta’s  New  nduatlary. 

Liberia  is  the  last  of  the  countries  on  the 
African  coasts  to  have  satisfactory  knowl- 
edtre  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Ihe 
arrangement  it  has  flnally  concluded  with 
France  fixes  its  inland  borders  and  gives  the 
republic  a  definite  shape. 

Only  one  short  stretch  of  the  ea.stern  fron¬ 
tier  is  still  involved  in  doubt,  and  this  is 
because  of  the  paucitv  of  our  geographical 
knowledge.  The  agreement  stipulates  that 
the  boundarv  shall  follow  the  course  of  the 
Nuon  River  to  its  confiuence  with  the  Cavaly 
and  then  march  witl)  that  river  to  the  sea. 
But  nobodv  knows  yet  whether  the  Nuon  is 
really  a  tributarv  of  the  Cavalv;  so  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  if  it  is  found  that  the 
Nuon  does  not  unite  with. the  Cavaly  the  line 
shall  run  southeast  from  Toulepleu  to  the 
upper  Cavaly.  leaving  the  Nuon  to  the  west 
and  giving  Liberia  a  little  more  territory. 

France  and  Liberia  were  wise  in  providing 
a  way  this  time  to  patch  up  any  little  slip 
due  to  inadequate  information.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  next  month  they  made  a  treaty 
fixing  the  boundary  between  their  possessions 
and  it  proved  dw  be’  jutwtolesa  because  the 
geographical  notions  on  which  the  treaty  was 
based  were  erroneo’is. 

According  to  the  new  arrangement  Liberia 
will  lose  about  2  000  square  miles  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  she  has  heretofore  claimed  in  the  north¬ 
east  and  in  the  extreme  upper  basins  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Lofa  ri'  ers,  but  in  the  southeast 
her  territory  widens  enough  to  make  up  for 
her  loss  in  the  north. 

■  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Liberia  can 
control  her  large  domain.  Thus  far  she  has 
exerted  very  little  influence  over  the  natives 
living  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in¬ 
land.  But  French  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast 
overlook  the  forests  and  plains  of  eastern 
Liberia  for  about  600  miles,  and  the  French 
desire  Liberia  to  keep  her  frontier  subjects 
in  order  and  repress  their  tendency  to  intrude 
upon  their  neighbors  and  disturb  the  peace. 
President  Barclay  seems  to  think  that  his 
country  can  adequately  police  the  frontier, 
and  the  French  want  this  done  somehow  or 
other.  It  is  even  intimated  that  they  will  lend 
their  aid  to  this- end  if  it  is  needed. 


I 
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The  Moroccan  Bargain. 

Despite  the  rumors  of  eleventh  hour 
I  hitches  in  the  Berlin  negotiations  the 
I  fact  is  now  completely  established  that 
the  Moroccan  bargain  has  been  struck, 
and  the  latest  European  newspapers  to 
reach  this  country  set  forth  in  broad 
lines  the  amount  of  Congo  compensation  | 

I  Germany  is  to  have  for  consenting  to  a 
I  French  protectorate  of  Morocco. 

For  her  surrender  of  all  political  and 
I  colonial  interest  in  Morocco  Germany  is 
to  have  exactly  this:  The  frontier  of  the 
Kamenm  is  to  be  extended  eastward  for 
its  whole  length  several  hundred  miles. 

In  addition  at  two  points  the  frontier  is 
further  to  be  extended  until  it  touches  on  P 
the  north  the  Ubanghi  River  below  the 
head  of  navigation  and  on  the  south  the 
Congo  near  the  point  where  the  Sangha  p 
joins  it.  In  this  fashion  Germany  gains 
!  access  not  merely  to  the  Congo  River 
I  basin  but  to  the  frontier  of  Belgian 
Congo,  which  touches  the  Ubanghi  op¬ 
posite  the  new  German  territory. 

In  addition  Germany  is  to  have  a 
'port  on  the  Atlantic  south  of  Span- 
Msh  Guinea  and  the  hinterland  of  the 
j  Spanish  colony,  which  is  now  French 
j  territory,  east  to  the  Sangha  River.  By 
[way  of  balance  Germany  is  to  cede  toi 
France  a  portion  of  the  northern  corner 
j  of  Kamerun,  called  the  “Duck’s  Beak  ” 
and  the  top  of  German  Togoland  in 
West  Africa,  together  wdth  certain  other 
I  Togo  territory  now  in  litigation  at  the  " 
i  Hague  tribunal. 


gain  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Congo  is 
neither  as  bad  as  had  been  expected  nor 
as  favorable  -as  the  more  extreme  colo-  ^ 
nial  party  had  insisted  upon.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Germans  had  demanded  the 
entire  district  between  the  eastern  fron- 
tier  of  the  Kamerun  and  the  Ubanghi 
r’ and  Congo,  thus  interposing  a  block  of 
'■"  'German  territory  many  hundreds  of  ^ 
miles  wide  between  the  French  territory  ’ 
of  the  Ubanghi-Shari-Tchad  region  and  [ 
the  Gabun.  As  it  now  stands  they  have  j',  j 
only  a  few  kilometers  of  territory  on  the 
rivers,  and  in  one  place  the  continuity 
of  French  territory  is  preserved,  after 
a  fashion,  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the 
river,  while  the  river  itself,  the  chief 
line  of  communication  from  the  Uban¬ 
ghi-Shari-Tchad  regions,  remains  open. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  map  will 
show,  the  real  coptinuity  of  French  ter¬ 
ritory  from  Algiers  to  the  Congo  is  in¬ 
terrupted.  Tpat  portion  of  French  ter 
ritory  retained  between  the  two  arms 
of  Gerniam  land  .touching  the,  rivers .  is 
in  reality  cut  off  from  the  upper  and 
lower  French  colonies  and  in  a  measure ' 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  colony,  t 
Nor  is  there  anything  worth  discussing  ^ 
in  the  German  cessions.  They  -are  f 
purely  technical  releases  of  small  and ; 
useless  pieces  of  land  to  permit  the  1 
French  Government  to  make  the  empty  'J. 
assertion  that  there  has  been  a  bargain 
reached  by  mutual  cessions  of  territory. 

The  Germans  gain  the  chief  object  *- 
they  sought  to  attain.  They  have  two 
points  of  contact  with  Belgian  Congo  and 
two  German- railroads  can  now  cross 
Africa  on  German  or  neutral  territory. 
They  have  also  gained  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  territory,  the  value  of 
which  is  widely  disputed,  but  in  which 
certain  tropical  products,  notably  rub¬ 
ber,  can  and  doubtless  will  furnish  an 
increase  to  the  trade  of  Kamerun.  But 
they  have  gained  nothing  comparable 
with  the  value  of  the  Sus  territory  be¬ 
hind  Agadir  or  with  that  of  the  “West 
Marokko  Deutsch”  empire,  which  now 
vanishes  forever. 

The  French  have  gained  Morocco,  and 
the  prize  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
that  was  lef  t  in  the  colonial  world .  They 
are  now  able  after  surrendering  a  small 
fraction  to  Spain  to  proceed  to  the  final 
organization  of  their  African  empire. 

[All  that  has  been  surrendered  in  the 
Congo  cannot  be  considered  to  weigh 
against  the  possession  of  Morocco  if 
the  terms  under  which  Germany  retires, 
terms  not  yet  fully  known,  are  in  the! 
least  reasonable.  i 

Both  France  arid  Germany  have-thus  ’ 
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-Africa  Still  to  Be  Finally 
ranged.  Says  Kreneh  I'remier. 

Specinl  Cable  Despatch  to  TilK  St.'n*.  j 

Paris,  Nov.  5.  -M.  Caillaux  delivered  | 
to-day  the  speech  which  it  is  customary  I 
for  the  Premier  to  make  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  leading  topic  of  his  remarks, 
naturally,  was  the  Franco-German  agree¬ 
ments,  which  he  said  were  equally  .satis- 
I  factory  to  both  nations.  It  was  difficult 
I  to  hope  for  a  more  honorable  or  a  more 
advantageous  issue  from  a  question  which 
through  force  of  circumstances  had  per- 
torce.to  be  settled. 

France  had  judged  it  impossible  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  presence  of  any  great  Eurojiean 
Power  in  Morocco,  in  any  form  or  shape. 
Theories  of  the  internationalization  of 
Morocco  or  of  a  Morocco  for  Moroccans 
were  mere  formulas,  devoid  of  sense, 
for  nothing  could  prevail  against  the 


[-.^1  right  of  civilization  over  barbarism. 


country  closed  against  civilization  could 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  contiguous  to 
Algeria.  As  the  possession  of  Algeria 
had  entailed  the  occupation  of  Tunis, 
so  historical  development  has  added 
Morocco.  After  paying  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  England’s  interest.s,  France 
had  recompensed  Germany  for  her  witli- 
drawal  by  compensations  “which  do  not 
touch  France’s  living  works  or  essential 
interests.” 

Premier  Caillaux  suggested  future  modi¬ 
fications  in  Africa.  sa3^ing  that  Central 
Africa  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
definitely  delimited.  A  wise  political 
foresight  would  lead  European  Powers 
to  prepare  changes  wherein  each  would 
benefit. 

With  regard  to  internal  policy,  the 
Premier  promised  to  forward  the  income 
tax  bill.  He  thought  m’easures  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  “obstruction  by  elo- 
(luence,”  paralyzing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Chambers  but  it  is  notable  that  he  did  not 
refer  to  the  change  of  the  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  by  establishing  a  system  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  which  has  been  so 
much  agitated  of  late. 
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I  From  a  French  point  of  view  the  bar-r  Cor 


made  material  gains,  but  the  worst  cir-  ^ 
cumstance  in  the  present  Congo  agree- 
ment  is  that  which  British  newspapers 
have  already  emphasized,  namely,  that 
it  offers  little  appearance  of  a  real  settle¬ 
ment.  Unlike  the  Anglo-French  con¬ 
ventions  it  is  not  based  on  any  logical  or| 
geographical  lines.  A  portion  of  French] 
territory  is  left  encircled  by  the  exteii' 
sion  of  German  lands.  The  Germans 
will  naturally  seek  to  extend  the  fron-|. 
tier  of  the  Kamerun  to  the  Ubanghif 
and  absorb  this  French  enclave  in  somi 
later  dispute. 

To  the  Moroccan  question,  then, 
Congo  question  is  likely  to  succeed. 
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MISSIONARIES  ANl 
RULE. 

Dispatches  from  London'  speak  oP  a 
serious  strain  between  the  American 
Congregational  missionaries  in  Natal 
and  the  authorities.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hostility  is  based  on  the  al¬ 
leged  fact  that  in  the  formidable 
Zulu  insurrection  of  1906,  the  spir¬ 
it  of  disloj'alty  was  particularly  strong 
among  the  natives  connected  ’’vith 
Christian  missions.  The  Congregation¬ 
al  system  of  erecting  churches  un¬ 
der  native  pastors  is  specially  objected 
to,  because^  Xfc,  to  inculcate  in 

the  natives  a-  spirit  'of  independence 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  safe 
maintenance  of  European  control.  The 
charges  of  disloj'alty  have  been  denied 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  asserts  that 
out  of  the  thousands  who  participated 
in  last  year’s  uprising  in  Natal,  “bur 
converts  showed  ‘  loj'alty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  jeopardizing  their  lives,’’  and 
altogether  “less  than  fifteen  did  any¬ 
thing  that  could  possiblj'  be  interpreted 
as  disloyalty.’’ 

The  situation  in  Natal  is  typical  of  the 
growing  hostility  with  which  colonial 


aside  and  let  ns  manage 
K  can  imagine  the  extreme  official  view 
as  taking  the  form  that  the  only  good 
I  missionaries  are  dead  missionaries.  In 
,  that  state  they  are  worth  huge  inderani- 
jties  and  entire  Chinese  provinces.  Alive, 
.‘they  are  only  In  the  way. 

From  the  days  of  Las  Casas  it  has 
I  been  the  province  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister  among  subject  peoples  to  fight 
against  their  unscrupulous  exploitation 
by  foreign  masters.  The  role  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  unpopular,  but  essential  to  the 
conception  of  the  missionary’s  office. 
Without  it,  he  would  be  defenceless 
^  against  the  charge  that  his  advent  has 
been  only  the  heralding  of  a  “civiliza- 
tion”  that  has  come  unasked  upon 
the  native,  and  come  ubon  him  for 
■  his  enslavement  and  destruction.  With 
it,  the  missionarj‘  vindicates  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  who  seeks  to  introduce  the, 
benefits  of  a  higher  civilization,  while 
mitigating  its  evils.  Missionaries  may 

wj.  LUC  - -  —  .  .  be  called  busybodies  or  disguised  po- 

class  of  native  leaders  who  in  turn  act  j^iitical  agents,  or  self-seeking,  or  anti- 

upon  the  mass  the  llopulatiou.  Thus  - - - 

patriotic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we* do 
not  believe  that  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  in  Natal  fomented  sedition  among 
their  convei’ts,  or  that  E.  D.  Morel  draws 
a  subsidy  from  the  British  Government, 
i  or  that  the  Catholic  brethren  in  the 
j  Cameroons  wpnted  to  make  themselves 
I  absolute  masters  of  the  colony.  On  the 
i  other  hand,  what  the  world  has  learned 

fj  about  Zulu  taxation,  or  the  rule  of  King 
/  Rubber  in  the  Congo,  or  the  amiable 


administrators  the  world  over  look  upon 
the  white  missionary.  He  is  unpopular 
throughout  British  South  A.fiica  and  in 
India.  King  Leopold  does  not  love  him 
in  the  Congo,  Germany  has  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  him  in  Southwest  Africa  and 
the -Cameroons,  and  he  has  been  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  general  nuisance  in  China.  And 
the  reason  is  everywffiere  the  same. 
The  native  convert,  “spoiled”  by  too  lit¬ 
eral  an  interpretation  of  the  gospel  and 
excessive  humanitarian  coddling,  be¬ 
comes  restive,  insubordinate,  and  im¬ 
bued  with  ambitions  that  are  totally  at 
variance  with  political  expediency.  The 
Rev.  James  L.  Barton’s  reply  that  less 
than  fifteen  Christian  converts  took  part 
in  the  Zulu  Insurrection  may,  for  in¬ 
stance,  turn  out  to  be  a  fairly  damaging 
admission,  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
these  fifteen  were  among  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  revolt.  That  is  precisely 
the  grievance  of  the  various  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrators,  that  the  educational  work 
of  the  missionaries  serves  to  create  a 
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in  Natal  the  Government  insists  that  na¬ 
tive  pastors  be  replaced  bj’^  white  clergy¬ 
men,  or,  In  other  words,  that  no  African 
be  allowed  to  attain  a  position  of  prom¬ 
inence. 

However,  we  fall  to  see  why  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  think  it  necessary  to 
assume  an  apologetic  attitude  in  the 
matter.  Rather,  their  position  should 
be  the  militant  one.  For  they  must 


in  large  measure  the  pioneei’S  who 
have  built  up  colonial  realms  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  are  still  a  powerful  instru 


practice  (if  German  officials  In  cutting 
off  the  limbs  of  insubordinate  servants 
and  tying  women  to  the  trunks  of  trees 


2  Lt  ll  L  C*  1  V-*  w  emu  ’’ 

ment  for  the  prosecution  of  that  civiliz-  until  death-  by  starvation  ensued,  is  of 
ing  work  which  the  military  command-  K  ^stinct  value.  We  owe  it  almost  wholly 
er  and  the  trader  would  so  greatly  like  I  t^y^issioiiaries. 
to  have  out  of  the  way.  It  is  really  an  *1^--  ^ 

open  question  whether,  for  every  na¬ 
tive  uprising  that  missionary  education 


can  be  made  responsible  for,  you  would 
not  have  a  dozen  uprisings  if  the  mis¬ 
sionary  influence  were  not  present  to 
act  as  a  restraint  upon  political  and 
economic  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  whites. 

Practically,  what  the  Jingo  Imperial¬ 
ist  says  to  the  mission  worker  is  this: 
You  may  show  the  way  to  us  by  explor¬ 
ing  and  mapping  virgin  country,  as  Liv¬ 
ingstone  did;  you  may  compile  native 
syllabaries  and  accounts  of  native  cus¬ 
toms  and  modes  of  thought,  so  that  we 
may  communicate  with  them  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  duties;  you  may  build 
hospitals,  orphanges,  and  houses  of  ref¬ 
uge,  and  preach  phj'sical  cleanliness  and 
’  sanitation;  you  may  occasionally  offer  a 
'  victim  to  the*  fury  of  the  mob;  you  may 
even  erect  schools,  if  you  will  see  to  it 
;  that  the  knowledge  imparted  is  in  di- 
i>:  rect  line  with  the  preordained  subjec- 


L  The  M'orld's 

Cecil  Pv,hodes,  South  Africa's  em¬ 
pire  builder,  died  at  Cape  Town  seven  ^ 
:  year.s  ago  this  month,  his  prestige  .shat-| 
tered  and  his»dreams  of  empire  unful¬ 
filled.  Yet  within  less  than  two  years 
after  his  death  and  his  entombment  in 
ithe  lonely  Matoppo  Hills  near  Bulu- 
wavo  in  Matabeleland,  Hr.  Jamesox, 
Cecil  PtHODES’s  closest  friend,  by  the 
iwhirligig  of  time  became  Premier  of 
iCape  Colony  and  set  himself  at  work 
^to  accomplish  the  greatest  scheme  of 
ithe  master  mind  of  South  Africa,  the 
jCape  to  Cairo  Railroad.  The  work  of 
construction  w'a.s  carried  forward  so 
rapidly  that  the  delaj>-  occasioned  by  the 
Boer  war  was  partly  recovered.  The 
main  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Buluwayo, 
1,.B60  miles  long,  has  been  in  operation 
since  1897,  and  played  no  inconsiderable 
^''^part  in  the  war  which  determined  Brit¬ 
ish  ascendency  in  South  Africa. 

As  to.  the  lineujxarth  from  Buluwayo 


tion  of  the  colored  man  to  the  white,  |  itE  course  has  been  altered  considerably 
and  raises  no  difficulties  about  such  nec-  from  the  original  Rhodes  p  an,  owing 
;  .  essary  phenomena  as  hut  taxes,  forced  !§  to  \tiie  better  knowledge  of  the  country 

-  labor,  and  judicial  floggings.  Once  you 
K  have  imbued  the  native  mind  with  these 
fundamental  ideas  of  Imperialist  evolu- 
r  tion,  it  were  best  if  you  stood  quite 


and  its  resources  from  later  surveys. 
Most  of  the  variations  are  due.  how- 
evel,  to  the  projecting  and  building  of 
^  feeders  to  the  main  line.  Tlius  a  branch 
1  Ynms\from  Buluwayo  northeast  to  Sahs- 


1  i  bury,  the  capital  of  Rhodesia  ,  anil  (  hence 
r.  J  to  Beira  on  the  Portuguese  coast.  ’I’he 
'  mainline  atso  has  been  defleided  further 
■  northwest  from  Buluwayo,  t  hereby  tap- 
'  ping  the  richWanki  coalfields  and  (racts 
;  discovered  by  Liv rx'GSTON  k.  The  valu- 
able  copper  mines  200  miles  northweet 
of  Victoria  Falls  l.^ve  ai4>been  brought 
within  the  scheme,  and  a  mail  route  to 
•  this  region  was  opened  four  years  ago. 

;  Its  growing  network  of  feeders  is  a 
’  natural  development  of  the  plan,  and 
’  upon  their  survey  and  construction 
I  and  consequent  development  of  the 
i  country  the  success  of  the  main  line 
I  will  largely  depend.  The  great  Victoria 
'  Falls  bridge,  linked  with  the  system  in 
I  April,  1905,  marked  an  of  her  great  ad- 
,  vance  in  the  work. 

i  Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in 
i  regard  to  the  recent  progress  of  what 
jwhen  completed  will  be  tlie  longest 
railw-ay  in  the  world  was  the  formation 

*'ape  to  Cairo  syaidi-  r" 
inch  Intends  as  soon  as  jiossible 
to  push  the  main  line  on  from  Broken 
Hill,  the  present  terminus  in  Rhodesia,  r-A 
to  a  point  on  the  frontier  of  the  Congo 
State  near  Mayaba.  In  all  there  is  a 
stretch  of  about  2, .500  miles  to  be  com- 
pleted,  lying  between  Khartum  in  (he 
British  Egyptian  Sudan  and  Broken 
Hill.  I.  vox  Ghed  Gildemeestkr, 
chief  engineer  of  tlie  new  Cape  to  Cairo 
sjTidicale,  estimates  that  this  long  link 
lying  through  central  Africa  will  be 
completed  within  three  years,  anti  then 
a  railway  in  the  neighborhood  of  0,000 
miles  long  will  traver.se  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  go  from  j 
I  Paris  via  Brindisi  by  i-ail,  thence  by  boat 
to  Alexandria  and  then  to  Cairo  and 
Cape  Town  by  rail  in  eleven  days. 

Between  this  mucli  to  be  desired 
result  and  the  present  state  of  the  rail¬ 
way  that  is  to  bind  together  'north  and 
south  Africa  lies  a  vast  deal  of  hard 
work  in  a  tropical  clime  and  a  vast 
outlay  in  money  and  ))robably  in  human 
lives:  The  estimated  expense  of  the 
f  completed  line  is  about  $1,000,000,000, 
and  even  a 'syndicate  wiih  the  mineral 
wealth  of  .South  Africa  largely, at  its 
command  may  find  some  difficiilly  in 
financing  so  gigantic  an  enterprise. 

The  new  syndicate  is  now  operating 
at  Tanganyika  between  German  l-last 
Africa  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
on  April  l  D.  L.  Robert.s  and  Ciiief 
Engineer  Gilde.meester,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  will  start  on  an  expedition  to 
loc.ate  the  shortest  possible  route  be¬ 
tween  Tanganjdka  and  Lake  Viotoiia 
Nyanza  in  northern  German  hast 
Africa.  The  work  at  present  an<l  for 
some  lime  to  come  lies  in  a  region  where 
I  fever  is  prevalent  and  wliere  iirobably 
the  greatest  expense  in  the  long  con¬ 
necting  link  is  to  be  incurred.  .Some 
of  the  best  railway  engineers  of  the 
woild,  fjeiman,  English  and  American 
are  employed,  the  chief  engineer  him¬ 
self  having  made  within  the  past  mont  h 
or  two  a  visit  to  the  United  States  to 
study  i-ailroad  construction  here. 


»  If  f  '  -W" 


^  Tho  CoiiAfo  Crime  Cannot  Uo  VHiite- 


Avashod. 

Wo  print  elsewhere  an  attempt  to 
defend  King  Leopold’s  administration 
of  the  Congo  Htate  by  the  Consul- 
General  of»that  country  to  the  United 
Htates.  It  AYill  be  observed  that  the 
apologist  makes  two  aS^Hiorra'p  'd^irst, 
that  Belgian  public  opinion  approves  of 
the  existing  regime  in  the  Congo  region, 
opposition  being  confined  to  a  small  band 
of  Socialists;  and  secondly,  that  efficient 
measures  have  been  taken  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
which  investigated  the  condition  of  the 
so-called  Free  State.  Let  us  look  at 
the  evidence  on  which  the  assertions  are 
bnsed. 

By  way  of  proving  that  public  opinion 
in  Belgium  is  favorable  to  King  Leopold’s 
management  of  the  Congo  country  the 
Consul-General  says  that  when  Mr. 
A^axdervelde  —  in  the  speech  delivered 
in  Hyde  Park  last  summer— denounceef 
the  atrocities  perijetrated  by  the  ex¬ 
ploiters  of  the  rubber  forests  other 
members  of  the  Belgium  Parliament 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the 
time  came  forward  to  the  defence  of 
their  sovereign.  That  is  true.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  hitherto  many  reputable 
Belgians,  wishing  to  shield  the  good 
name  of  their  nation  and  their  sovereign, 
have  tried  to  parry  the  charges  brought 
against  the  administration  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Such  apologists  have  even 
been  able  to  muster  in  times  past  a 
majority  of  the  Belgian  Parliament.  The 
question  is.  How  Tong  will  the  Belgian 
Pai-1  lament  continue  to  uphold  the  King 
in  his  iniquity?  We  have  previously  set 
forth  reasons  for  believing  that  Leopold 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  support  or  con- 
niva,nce  of  his  subjects. 

The  Consul-General  is  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  in  Belgium  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  the  Congo  State 
is  confined  to  a  small  band  of  “Socialists 
and  malcontents.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  a  Deputy  belonging  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  or  Government,  party  in  the  Belgium 
Chamber  Avhose  voice  was  raised  six 
months  ago  to  arraign  “the  conspiracy 
against  truth  which  since  1895  has  been 
organized  from  top  to  bottom  under  well 
nigh  inconceivable  conditions  in  order 
to  hide  the  crimes  committed  on  the 
Congo.”  No  Socialist  either,  but  a  con¬ 
spicuous  member  of  the  Liberal  party, 
is  M.  Lokand,  who  in  the  debate  on  the 
subject  last  March  produced  the  most 
damning  evidence  against  the  Congo 
administration.  No  Socialist,  again,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  representative  of  the 
most  conservative  and  Catholic  wing  of 
the  Government  party,  is  ]M.  Daens,  who 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  fellow 
Deputies  for  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
Congo.  No  Socialist,  but  a  Liberal 
Monarchist,  ■  who  at  first  followed  with 
no  little  sjTOpathy  the  progress  of  the 
Congo  State,  is  M.  Cattiek,  professor  of 
colonial  jurisprudence  at  the  University 
of  Brussels,  whose  book  on  the  Congo 
situation  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  in¬ 
cisive  criticism  on  tlie  facts  recently 
brought  to  light  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  No  Socialist  either,  but  a 
Catholic,  is  Father  Vermeeksch,  who 
in  his  W'j.rk  on  the  "Question  Congolaise” 
arrives  at  much  the  same  conclusions  as 
M.„Cattieb 
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As  for  the  statement  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Comrnis.sion  of 
Inquiry  have  been  carried  out  V)y  King 
IjEOPOLD,  we  find  no  proof  of  it  in  the 
text  of  tile  royal  decrees  whifh  purport 
to  introduce  reforms  in  the  Congo  ad¬ 
ministration.  Whether  the  reforms  de- 
maaded  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
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and  ostensibly  gr§;nted  the  sovereign 
shall  be  executed left  optional  with  the 
executive  officials’.  Thus  thfe  Governor- 
General  or  Disti'ict  Commissioner  is  not 
ordered  but  “authorizetP'to  allot  to  each 
native  village  a  superficial  area  three 
times  as  large  as  the  land  now  occupied 
by  it.  As  regards  the  forced  labor  which 
natives  are  compelled  to  give  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  this,  acording  to  one  article,  must 
in  no  case  exceed  forty  hours  per  month, 
but  under  another  article  may  on  one 
pretext  or  another  be  extended  to  three 
months.  .  It  is  indeed  the  immense 
latitude  conceded  to  subordinate  agents 
that  constitutes  the  characteristic  vice 
of  the  Congo  administration.  The  new 
decrees,  like  those  which  they  supersede, 
are  on  their  face  inspired  by  a  humani¬ 
tarian  purpose.  As  the  Commissioner 
of  Inquiry  pointed  but,  it  has  never  been 
so  much  the  laws  of  the  Congo  State 
which  have  been  at  fault  as  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  administered. 
It  is  the  ghastly  contrast  between  pro¬ 
fessions  and  performances  which  has 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  event  will  justify 
the  prediction  made  by  King  Leopold’s 
apologists  that  the^Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  will  make  no  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  the  misgovernment  of  the  Congo. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  recent 
decrees, the  sovereign  asserts  that  the 
Chamber  has  no  right  to  interfere  and 
never  wiU  have  until  it  comes  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  to  take  over  the  Congo 
State  during  his  lifetime  or  accepts  it  in 
accordance  with  testamentary  provisions 
after  his  death.  Something,  however, 
the  Belgian  Parliament  can  unquestion¬ 
ably  do  to  free  itself  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
Congo  region.  It  can  require  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government  to  recall  every  official 
and  every  commissioned  or  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  whom  it  has  lent. to  the 
Congo  State.  By  such  an  act  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people  would  relieve  themselves 
from  the  stigma  of  solidarity  with  their 
sovereign  and  would  relegate  him  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Powers  that  took  part 
in  the  Berlin  Conference  and  that  have 
a  duty  to  discharge  in  the  name  of  civi- 
lizadion  and  hxunanity. 
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BOER  APPEAL  TO  ROOSEVELT 


GE\.  JOUBERT.PIEX  AAR  TELES 
OF  AFRICAX  SLAVERY. 


Shockins  Exist  in  the  Portuguese 

Colony  of  .\ngoIa,  He  Says— Slaves 
Bred  and  Treated  Like  Beasts— Hopes 
to  Set  on  Foot  an  International  Protest. 


Tjieut.-Gen.  Francois  Joubert-Pienaar, 
who  worried  the  redcoats  exceedingly 


during  the  Boer  War,  but  who 
loyal  subject  of  Edward  VII.  nowadays, 
is  going  to  Wasliington  in  a  few  days  to 
have  an  audience  with  the  President  and 
to  .see  if  he  cannot  interest  Mr.  Roosevelt 
jn  his  cnisade  against  slavery  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  atrocities  in  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  Angola,  in  West  Africa. 

Gen.  Joubert-Pienaar,  si.v  feet  two  in 
his  socks,  broad  shouldered,  straight  as 

1a  rod,  military  in  appearance  and  beating 
without  the  aid  of  his  long  mustache  and 
imperial,  is  tremendously  in  earnest  about 
.  I  tills  crusade  against  the  slave  Traffic  in 
UA'-athe  possessions  of  Ins  Majesty  tVie  King  of 
kTvJl  Portugal  in  W’est  Africa. 

He  has  seen  frightful  things  with  his 
yi  Jown  eyes,  and  he  says  because  he  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  profitable 
business  of  slave  hunting  and  selling  he 
was  driven  with  his  family  from  his  estate 
n  Angola  and  permitted  to  leave  Portuguese 
j  territory  only  when  the  big,  bluff  British 
I  Consul  at  Loanda  said  to  the  Governor- 
General; 

“There’s  a  British  ship  in  the  harbor. 
I’m  going  to  put  this  Britislr.subject  aboard. 
You  can  take  liim  by  force  if  you  care 
for  that  form  of  amusement,  but  I  know 
exactly  where  I  can  reach  a  British  cruiser. 
General,  will  you  join  me  in  a  brandy  and 
soda?  The  heat  is  excessive.” 

So  the  Boer  fighter  left  Angola,  thinking 
at  the  time  that  his  family,  then  in  Cape 
To'wn,  would  be  permitted  to  land  and 
occupy  his  estate.  His  son,  one  of  six 
sturdy  imung  Boers,  had  put  all  the  ready 
i’  money  of  the^  family  in  horses,  which  are  j 
[  very  dear  on  the  West  Coast;  but  when  the 
!  ship  got  to  Loanda,  the-  Portuguese  au- 
J  thorities  permitted  the  horses  to  be  dis- 
'  embarked  and  then  flatly  refused  to  let 
Gen.  Joubert-Pienaar’s  family  step  off  the 
ship.  The  General  didn’t  hear  from  them 
again  until  they  were  in  Lisbon,  money 
'  gone  and  Mrs.  Joubert-Pienaar  on  the  point 
of  death  from  worry  and  illness. 

“They  thought  I  would  stop  telling  the 
tnith  about  them,”  said  the  man  who 
beleaguered  Ladysmith.  “They  thought  I 
f  would  shut  my  mouth  to  their  murderous 
business  in  order  to  get  my  estate,  but  I 
don’t  quit  fighting  so  easily.  Do  I  look 
like  what  you  Americans  call  a  quitter?” 

Vhen  the  General  came  here  three  weeks 
ago  he  intended  to  go  straight  do  Wash¬ 
ington  and  talk  things  over  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  armed  with  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  h'om  Lady  Somei'set,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Olive  Risley 
Seward  and  dozens  of  other  well  known 
persons,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  he 
could  not  persuade  the  President  to  take 
direct  steps  he  would  be  able  to  get  unoffi¬ 
cial  assurances  of  sympathy  which  might 
prove  of  great  value  in  his  singlehanded 
war  on  the  Portuguese.  Then  he  was 
taken  ill,  had  to  submit  to  a  dangerous 
operation  and  is  just  recovering  normal 
health. 

After  the  Boer  war  ended  and  Gen.  Jou- 
jbert-Pienaar  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
lance  he  bought  an  estate  in  .Angola,  where 
jihe  climate  on  the  upper  lands  is  smlendid 
and  the  soil  amazingly  prolific,  'rhen  he 
bumped  umagainst  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery.  He  had  hardly  more  than  landed 
when  one  day  he  saw  in  the  public  square 
of  Lobango  the  head  of  the  Kaffir  chief 
Hangalua  Molondo,  who  was  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle.  The  Governor-Genei-al  of  Lobango 
gave  nine  little  boy  slaves  for  t-iiat  neaci, 
afterward  placing  it  in  the  fort,  where  the 
soldiers  drove  a  flagstaff  through  it  and 
used  it  as  a  mount^or  the  flag  of  Portugal. 

The  General  protested  -  unavailingly. 
Later  he  investigated  the  "indenture  sys¬ 
tem”  by  which  the  Portuguese  obtain  native 
labor,  merely  slavery  under  a  fine  name, 
said  the  General.  Chiefs  of  powerful  Kaf¬ 
fir  tribes  are  hired  by  the  Portuguese  slave 
traders  to  war  on  the  weaker  tribes.  The 
weak  are  overpowered,  men,  women  and 
children  are  captured  and  turned  over  to 
the  slave  traders  for  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Then  a  mass  of  the  captured  are  stood  in 
the  public  squard;  a  Portuguese  official 
reels  ofl  rapidly  in  Portuguese  the  foi-m  of 
a  contract  which  binds  them  to  labor  three 
years,  at  50  cents  a  month  on  the  Cocoa 
Islands,  when®  the  climate  is -murderous. 
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■|'he  negroes  (lo  not  'linow  a  woitI  oT 
giiese  and  are  decoyed  by  black  servants 
of  the  slave  dealers  into  shouting  “Yes!” 
wheit  the  question  is  put  to  them  if  they 
agree  to  the  form  of  contract.  None  e vet- 
returned  from  the  Cocoa.  Islands. 

"I  have  visited  the  islands,"  said  the 
General  yesterday.  “The  condition  of  the 
poor  negroes  is  unsi^eakable.  The  negroes 
are  forced' to  work  from  6  A.  M.  until  6  P.  M. 
every  day.  Xow  and  then  they  are  given  a 
few’  coppers  with  wliieh  they  buy  drink. 
They  are  never  paid  the  stipulated  wage 
and  they  are  treated  like  beasts. 

"In  1872  there  -was  a  considerable  trek  of 
Boers  from  the  Transvaal  into  Angola, 
where  they  readily  set  up  farming.  Nattir- 
ally  1  became  more  associated  with  them 
than  with  the  Port  uguese.  The  Portuguese, 
wishing  to  build  a  fort  in  the  territory  of 
a  chief  who  did  not  ackuosvledge  their 
supremacv.  were  pleased  enough  when  1 
organized'the  Boers  in  a  defensive  company 
against  the  raiding  natives.  But  during 
thirty  years  degeneration  had  so  spread 
among  the  Boers  that  when  some  of  our 
company  killed  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
fighting' native  chief  the  Portuguese  made 
a  present  to  the  Boer  -who  did  it  of  nine 
native  chilctren  who  had  been  taken  ruth¬ 
lessly  from  their  mdthers.  When  1  heartl 
that  the  Boers  had  accepted  such  gifts  1 
w-as  horrified  and  sent  a  despatch  to  their 
local  leader  repudiating  all  association  with 
such  transactions.  Since  that  time  1  have 
narrowly  escaped  assassination  several 
rimes  and  only  got  away  with  my  life  be¬ 
cause  my  enemies  knew  I  was  a  dead  shot 
and  always  w-ent  heavily  armed. 

“I  have  come  from  England,  where  I 
went  to  get  redress  through  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  as  Foreign  Alinister  has  my  case 
in  hand;  and  I  am  exposing  to  the  British 
people  the  still  greater  atrocities  which 
characterize  the  treatment  of  native  races 
in  .'Vngola  in  the  hope  Utat  public  opinion  may 
induce  such  international  remonstrances  as 
shall  at  least  mitigate,  if  not  >’e’»>edy,  the 
present  dreadful  state  of  affairs. ” 

The  General  said  he  could  furnish  proof 
of  cases  where  women  owners  had  had 
women  slaves  deliberately  whipped  to  death 
and  no  punishment  was  thought  of.  He 
could  prove  the  existence,  he  said,  of  slave 
rearing  farms  where  slaves  are  bred  and 
reared  like  cattle.  He  was  prepared  to 
show,  he  said,  the  system  by  which  raids 
are  made  and  murder  calmly  practised  in 
order  that  women  and  children  slaves  may 
be  obtained.  He  had  proof,  furthermore, 
he  said,  that  the  “indenture”  system  was 
the  thinnest  of  disguises  for  absolute  slavery. 

"These  things  are  done  with  the  con¬ 
nivance.  if  not  the  approval,  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government,”  said  Gen.  Joubert- 
Pienaar.  “The  Government  could  stop 
These  things  if  it  would.  It  takes  no  action 
and  persecutes  people  who  want  to  reform 
conditions.” 

Gen.  Joubert-Pienaar  said  that  only  in 
King  Leopold’s  Congo  land  and  m  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  does  the 
slave  trade  flourish  in  these  days  under 
white  men’s  authority. 

He  hoped  to  interest  the  .imencan  peo¬ 
ple,  he  said,  and  was  confident  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  sympathize  with  his  ef¬ 
forts.  _  ,  .  ,  ;  ,  U 


- — - - 

States.  The  .sentiment  that  Insplrc.s  the  charge.s 
aeatn.st  the  Coniro  Is  Jealousy.  1  do  not  think 


that  the  Congo  State  would  be  administered  better 
by  France,  the  United  State.s  or  Germany.  Kng- 
land  would  not  have  managed  the  Congo  better 
than  King  Leopold  ha.s  done  U  she  had  been  mis- 
trc.ss  of  it,  as  she  might  have  become  In  IS77. 

In  allmltcd  ntimber  of  years  the  King  of  Belgltnn 
has  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  Arab  .stave  trade. 

I  do  not  think  from  thks  point  of  view  there  Is  a 
single  sovereign  living  who  has  done  so  much  for 
humanity  as  Leopold  11. 

The  fiev.  Mr.  Vass  is  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary.  There  have  been  other  missionar¬ 
ies  in  the  ('ongo.  .‘V  Baptist,  the  Rev.  fTeorge 
Grenfell,  whose  long  residence  in  the  Congo 
enabled  him  to.  give  an  opinion,  says: 

It  l.s  much  toberegictted*tliat  In  recent  reve¬ 
lations”  made  by  certain  missionaries  false  charges 
have  been  mingled  with  accusations  easy  to  piove, 
and — what  Is  worse — blended  In  a  confused  vay 
with  accusations  only  comprehensible  by  taxing 
their  authors  with  Inexcusable  unstableness. 

I  am  one  of  the  rare  Europeans  actually  residing 
In  Congo  who  was  acquainted  with  this  country 
before  the  .State  was  established,  and  who  can  com¬ 
pare  the  situation  with  the  present  one.  For  this 
reason  I  wish  to  state  that  I  mo-st  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  attending  the  establishment 
of  a  civilized  government,  and  I  proclaim  that  I 
am  more  and  more  gratful  for  the  order  and  liberty 
actually  existing. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Iieeudt,  a  Swedish  officer, 
in  May,  1903,  Mr.  Grenfell  speaks  of  having 
-  been  "much  struck  by  the  order  which  has 
been  established  and  by  the  real  progress 
accomplished.”  "The  progress  that  has  been 
made  is  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 

The  Rev.  W.  I.awson  Forfeit,  an  English 
^  Baptist  missionary,  writing  to  the  Conimis- 
,  sary-General  of  New  Antwerp,  March  14, 

■  1903,  says: 

■  The  condition  of  the  natives  is  much  Improved. 

'  All  the  villages  of  the  district  can  be  visited  In  ab¬ 
solute  safety,  and  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  toe 
tranquillity  of  the  district  of  which  you  are  Com¬ 
missary-  General . 

The  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  the  head  of 
.  the  Baptist  missions  in  the  Congo,  has  on 
,  several  occasions  express^ed  favorable  opin- 
i  ions  as  to  the  progress  effected  in  the  Congo 
^  State,  as.  for  example ; 

Being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Engltsh  Baptist 
'  missions  In  the  Congo,  where  I  have  resided  since 
'  ■  Mr.  Stanley’s  arrival  In  1879.  the  now  year  s  advent 
drew  my  attention  to  the  tmmen.se  progress  realized 
In  the  country  during  this  brief  period  of  twelve 
'  years.  The  Belglan.s  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
part  which  their  small  country  has  played  In  the 
opening  up  of  Africa.  The  burning  question  of 
i  the  drink  traHIc  has  been  dealt  with  very  elfec- 
j  lively  by  the  Congo  State.  The  sale  of  spirituous 
I  liquors  to  the  natives  has  been  strictly  prohibited 
over  ninety -nine  hundredths  of  Its  wide  area,  u  e 
'1  have  good  reason.s  for  knowing  that  this  restriction 
I  has  been  ellectlve. 

t  The  Sun  referred  last  September  to  an 
’  article  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Leslie  of  the 
.American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  as  lol- 
lows:  ^  , 

'  Mr.  Leslie  refers  to  the  exceeding  degradation 

...  ^  .  _ _ .  .1.  _ _ 4.,r  frn  1-To  4.-r\^nl/a 
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TesHmony  of  a  Presbyterian  MIs- 
:>  slonary  Contradlctetl. 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Run— -Sir.-  I’he 
Rev.  L.  C.  Vass  takes  me  to  task,  in  yesterday's 
-Sun,  for  defending  the  Congo  State  against 
the  charges  of  maladministration,  .At  the 
outset  he  gives  hie  personal  opinion  tliat  “t  ho 
Congo  Governnient.  is  n  darker  liJot  in  Africa 
than  ever  the  famous  slave  raider  proved.” 

.As  an  offset  to  his  personal  opinion  I  will 
cpiote,  first,  the  opinion  of  tlie  first  authority 
upon  Central  Africa,  Sir  Henry  AI.  .Stanley. 
Last  November  be  said: 

I  do  not  believe  In  tlm  charge.s  brought  against 
the  Congo,  and  I  do  nqt  .share  the  opinions  that  in- 
.splre  them.  When  T  consider  the  limited  number 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  .since  the  Congo  he- 
rame  a  State.  J  hold  that  the  work  which  has  been 
ncconi pushed  there  does  great  honor  to  Belgium. 
Tim  rcellals  of  atrocities  and  bad  administration 
which  have  of  late  been  spread  about  are  almost 
all.  If  not  all.  pure  report. 

Naturally.  If  It  Is  a  question  of  .seeking  cause  for 
a  quarrel,  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  IliKllng  It.  The 
Congo  w^s  In  truth  the  darkest  part  of  Africa. 
To-day.  -with  Its  forest.s  pierced  and  open.  Its  routes. 
Its  statlon.s.  It  Is  In  advance  of  all  other  African 


t-'-l  of  the  Congo  people  twenty  years  ago.  He  speaks 
[  .1  with  much  enlhuslasm  of  the  social  and  moral  up- 
lig  and  the  Industrial  development  within  that 
t,  Lwenty  years.  He  says  that  the  people  are  learn - 
.Ia  lag  to  work,  are  learning  to  read  and  write,  are 
i'-3  clothlnk  them.selves.  and  are  building  better  house.s. 
rts  In  othar  words,  they  are  gradually  adopting  the 
.’-T  manners  and  customs  of  civilization. 

I  have  quoted  four  Baptist  missionaries 
who  have  labored  in  the  Congo.  All  of  them 
praise  work  of  the  Cpngrt  Government. 

‘  -Are  they  to  be  l^felleveeHioWffther  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vass,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  who 
says  that  "the  Congo  Government  is  a  darkei- 
blot  in  Africa  than  ever  the  famous  slave 
raider  proved  to  be"? 

I  will  adduce  the  testimony  of  another 
-witness  of  the  highest  character  and  in¬ 
tegrity  a  lavrnan,  an  American,  Mr.  James 
Gustavus  Whitely  of  Baltimore,  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  charged 
to  represent  on  different  occasions  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  at  several  in¬ 
ternational  congresses,  and  who  Is  thoroughly 
conver.sant  with  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Congo: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  .so  many  false  Impres.slons 
about  the  Congo  have  been  accepted  without  ex¬ 
amination.  One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Congo  State  has  been  the  suppres.slon  of  the  Arab 
^tave  trade.  It  Is  estimated  that  109,000  natives 
were  killed  each  year  In  the  slave  raids.  I  recently 
saw  an  erroneous  statement  to  the  elTect  that  the 
slave  raids  are  still  carried  on.  .  „  ,  u  ,  , 

Another  prevalent  error  Is  In  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  by  the  officials.  An  Impres¬ 
sion  hPAi  got  abroad  that  there  are  many  atrocities 
Committed.  There  have  been  cases  In  which  the 
natives  have  been  maltreated  by  minor  otnclals; 
but  these  are  Isolated  cases,  and  are  severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  authorities.  A  commission  for  Hie 
nrotectlon  of  the  natives  was  established  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Government.  This  com^mlsslon  con- 
f  slsted  of  seven  members,  being  three  Catholic 
nrlests  and  four  Protestant  missionaries.  Tho.se 
“  who  cry  out  against  the  Congo  are  a  small  band, 
>4nrl  fiTcncrflllv  of  sthaII  importfl-ncc.  i  m  « 

*  The  Congo  State  furnishes  a  model  for  clvlllza- 
tloTi  In  new  countries.  A  great  work  has  been  ac- 
pomDllshed  In  equatorial  Africa,  and.  as  a  dlstln 
euL&ed  missionary  said:  "Posterity  will  place 
fhp  name  of  Leopold  at  the  head  of  human  bene¬ 
factors  for  the  princely  enterprise,  perseverance 
sacrifices  contributed  by  him  In  such  a  cause. 


..^Memorial  Presented  to  the  President  by  the 
I  Congo  Reform  Association, 

j  Washington,  Sept.  30. — A  memorial 
I  signed  by  many  prominent  Englishmen 
S  rvho  are  members  of  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  and  other  organizations  in 
1  Great  Britain  was  presented  to  President 
•  :  Roosevelt  to-day  by  E.  D.  Morel, honorary 
.--1  secretary  of  the  association.  Mr.  Morel 
was  presented  to  the  President  by  -Acting 
j  Secretary  of  State  Loomis.  Mr.  Roose- 
1  ve)t  talked  with  Mr.  Morel  for  some 
A  asking  several  questions,  but  he  did  not 
indicate  what  action,  if  any,  ne  wouia  i«n.o. 

'  In  the  memonai,  which  is  signt-u  'uy 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
I  Liverpool,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Earl  Nor- 
;  ^  bury,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Do  iman,  Charles 
"  Kingslo}'.  VV.  T  .Stead  and  rr.aiy  others, 
are  the  statements: 

Tito  exports  front  the  Congo  State,  1S99-1003, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  india  rubber, 
have  amounted  to  .''.9.544,043  pounds,  while 
the  imports,  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  whiclt  are  composed  of  stores  and  material 
for  administrative  ptirposes  and  therefore 
>.'■  I  in  no  way  connected  with  the  purt-hase  of  raw 
-■j  material  produced  by  the  labor  ot  th"  native.s, 

J  have  amounted  in  tlie  .same  period  to  only 
•«  4, 36.), 170  pounds.  These  I  gnres  alone  show 
the  nature  of  the  reiationship  subsisting  be- 
tw-een  the  natives  of  the  ( ongo  and  their 
European  masters,  under  -which  system  the 
former  receive  no  payment  for  the  India 
rubber  they  are  foreecl  to  eollect  and  the 
foodstuffs  they  are  forced  to  supply  .or  re¬ 
ceive  an  amount  so  inadecpiate  that  it  (on- 
stitutes  a  mere  farce  of  payment. 

Further  confirmation,  if  any  be  needed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  regular  and 
irregular  military  forces  maintained  by  the 
Congo  Government  and  the  trust  depending 
upon  it,  in  the  instruction  issued  to  iliibordin-  , 
ates  by  the  executive  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  i 
judgments  of  the  Boma  law-  <  ourts.  Isolated 
acts  of  w-rongdoing  oecnr  in  every  European 
possession  in  tropical  Africa,  nut  the  system 
prevailing  in  the  Congo  State  can  only  be 
upheld  by  recourse  to  every  form  of  violence 
and  oppression. 

The  memorial  asks  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  ground  that  this 
country  has  no  posse.ssions  on  the  African 
Continent  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  charges  brought  by  the  Congo 
Government  and  its  supporters  against 
British  advocates  of  humane  treatment 
of  the  natives,  namely,  that  they  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  selfish  motives. 
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J  sf RANGE  missionary  WORK. 

One  of  the  saddest  cliapto’S  in  human  history 
Is  repeating  itself  on  the  coast  of  Athdca.  The 
same  degradation  of  savage  tribes  that  fol- 
lo^ved  the  contact  of  the  aboiigincs  of  Amei-ioa 
with  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe  is  now 
being  seen  in  Africa  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
cursion  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  free  introduction  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  which  has  followed  the  failm’e 
of  the  fourteen  powers  taking  part  in  the  Bei¬ 


lin  Congress  of  1884-’86  to  agree  upon  an  ab¬ 
solute  prohibition  of  importation  into  the  Tree  ||ease  in  noint  is  the  l.rcaty  «i 


State  of  Congo,  is  working  great  havoc  among 
the  natives.  Strong  drink  pom-s  into  Africa  \  'mot  to  allow  their  subjects  or  ]ieisons  under 


Tire  great  sources  of  .sup^H'  woultl  stiH  "be 
open,  and  v-ould  probably  keep  pao<'-  with  the 
demand.  A  ciicul.ar  recenllv  issued  by  the 
United  (English'*  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Dcmornlizatinn  of  Native  'Races  by 
Tn'quor  Traflic.  of  which  the  Bishop  of  T.ondon 
is  chairman,  charges  the  responsibility  for  Ihe 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  Tbiiu  d 
Statc.s  Secret.'iiy  Bayard,  rvho.  while  strongly 
approving  its  purpose,  declined  to  enter  info  it, 
apparentiy  out  of  dercrence  fo  the  iMonrtie 
dnetrino.  it  i.s  ti'uc,'*ncverfhclc.s.-^,  that  the 
United  >Ste,les  lias  made,  just  Sirtdr  lu'afie.s.  A 

V  itls  Russia, 

by  whieh  ihc  two  courdrics  Irhund  themselves 
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GONE  BACK  TO  BE  A  HEATHEN. 

Be 


from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  United oStates, 
unhappily,  stands  thii’d  in  the  list  of  imporring 
countrie.s.  In  188 4-’ 5  we  sent  to  Africa  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  1121,412  gallons  of  spirits.  In  1886 
Bo.ston  sent  733,000  gallons  in  one  cargo.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  the-  two  Powers  whoso  un¬ 
willingness  to  join  in  a  prohibition  of  all  such 
trafho  with  native  tribes  defeated  the  eifoi-ts  of 
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ihe  United  State, s, 


rir  control  to  sell  to  ihc  naiiyes  in  North 
Hern  America  spu-ituous  lic^uors,  firoaims. 
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?!,s,  England,  Italy  and  Belgium 
In  that  direction  lhe''Beririj  C>.iigi  wiS,  U.kc  the 
lead  in  this  profitable  trade.  The  latest  sta- 
ti.stics,  which  are  two  years  old,  put  down 
7.000,000  of  the  10,000,000  gallons  imported 
into  Africa  in  1886  to  the  .share  of  Germany — 
or  nearly  three-fonrths.  Holland  sent  about 
1 ,000,000  gallons. 

Spirituous  liquors  seem  to  be  quit  e  as  new  a 
thing  to  the  African  blacks  as  “fire-water” 
was  to  the  American  red  men.  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  of  men  engaged  in  busine.ss 
as  well  as  missionaries  that  genei-al  demorali-  ^ 
ration  has  followed  their  introduction.  The  jj 
first  demand  of  the  natives  when  vessels  airivo  ii 
i.s  for  strong  drink.  The  chiefs  are  becoming* 
drunkards,  and  degradation  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  among  the  ])eople.  It  is  said  th.at  the  de-  , 
gvee  of  demoralization  is  even  greater  than  .it 
was  among  our  ov-n  aborigines.  There  is  ' 
much  agitation  both  in  England  and  America  ' 
to  liave  steps  taken  to  prevent  exportation.  ; 
A  depntntion  including  several  clergymen  and  ' 
representing  the  I^tional  Tempeinnce  Society 
recently  appeared  befm-i-^Jie^g^ign  Relations  .k- 
Committee  of  the  Senat'C.  and  urged  the  pas.-  | 
sage  of  a  law  prohibiting  exportation  of  in- 
i;(<AiO:iiing  Ji-iiKirs  “ Ainm ican  ports  to 

Congo  and  the  Western  I^cific  islands.  They 
claimed  that  Congress  could  do  this  under  th& 
clause  of  the  Constitution  granting  the  power 
“  to  regulate  commerce.” 

The  evil  elTects  of  the  drinlc  'tralfie  are  seen 
not  oni.\  in  the  moral  havoc  it  makes,  but  in 
the  destruction  !>l  le.'dtimate  trade.  '\^essels 
go  to  Africa  laden  with  .American  or  English 
fabrics  to  exchange  for  palm  oil,  ivory  and 
other  products.  q''he  natives  refuse  the  i'abne.s, 
if  they  can  get  liquor,  and  ea.ses  are  cited  where, 
vessels  ha^-e  brought  back  portions  of  their 
cargoes  of  cotton  goods  and  the  like,  because 
they  could  not  dispose  of  them.  It  ;is  thus 
evident  that  a  continuance  of  the  unrestricted 
tiafllic  in  liquor  will  not  only  sow  the  seeds  of 
death  and  disease  among  these  ignorant  tribe,';, 
but  dejn-ive  civilized  nations  of  a  profitable 
and  legitimate  commerce  which  could  have  no 
consequences  injurious  to  the  blacks. 

The  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
would  .seem  to  be  through  international  action. 

Ho  long  as  this  brutalizing  traflic  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  countrie.s,  at  will  avail  but 
little  to  have  nations  which  are  responsible  fur 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  attempt  to  prehibit 
any  participation  in  it  by  their  own  citizens 


CRUELTIES  IN  THE 
CONGO  FREE  STATE. 
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BRUTAL  TREATMENT  OF  NA¬ 


TIVES  BY  SOLDIERS. 


XATIVES  MUTILATED  AND  MUR¬ 
DERED  BY  THE  SCORE. 


Missionaries  Not  Allowed  to  Enter 
Rubber  Revlon— One  with  a  Ko¬ 
dak  Gets  the  Facts. 


At  the  Young  People’s  meeting  of  the 
Asylum  PIlll  Congregational  Church  last 
evening,  the  subject  of  the  recent  cruel¬ 
ties  in  West  Africa  was  presented.  The 
speaker,  Stephen  Van  R.  Trowbridge, 
said  that  the  ruthless  treatment  of  the 
natives  of  Congo  “Free”  State  by  agents 
of  the  rubber  monopoly  and  by  Belgian 
soldiers  surpasses  in  brutality  that 
Arab  slave  trafRc  which  David  Living¬ 
stone  made  it  his  life-work  to  over¬ 
come.  Continuing  Mr.  Trowbridge 
said ; — 

“For  some  several  years  past  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  has  been  publishing 
widely  abroad  that  a  just  protectorate 
is  being  maintained,  over  the  Congo 
State,  but  meanwhile  legislatlori  has 
1  been  passed  depriving  all  natives  of 
their  land,  which  becomes  thereby  gov¬ 
ernment  property.  A  large  army  has 
been  mustered  and  stationed  at  the  va¬ 
rious  state  posts  where  the  collections 
of  rubber  are  made.  The  negroes  are 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
gather  enormous  quantities  of  raw  rub- 

_ _ V _ 


Negro  Mission  Worker  In  Africa  to 
Dropped  by  the  Church  Here. 
Indianapolis,  March  9. — Lured  back  to 
the  life  of  a  heathen  to  become  a  polyg¬ 
amist  and  a  chief  of  a  tribe  of  devil  wor¬ 
shippers,  Daniel  Flickinger  Wilberforce, 
a  native  bom  African,  who  was  educated 
in  this  country,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
had  worked  in  the  mission  field  in  his  native 
land,  will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the 
church  that  made  him  a  minister. 

This  announcement  the  beard  of  missions 
of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  will  next  week  make  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  announcement  was  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board,  in  session 
to-day. 

Wilberforce,  after  receiving  an  education 
jl  in  this  country,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
i  mission  work  in  the  Imporreh  country  in 
j  West  Africa.  He  held  more  than  ordinary 
i  ability  and  handled  his  work  well.  In  the 
year  1898  there  was  an  outbreak  among 
the  natives,  and  Wilberforce  and  his  family 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  being 
obliged  to  remain  in  hiding  while  soldiers 
of  the  British  Army  subdued  the  insurgents. 

From  this  point  the  divergence  from 
former  ways  began.  Wilberforce  made  a 
*^o*^promise  and  became  chief  of  his  tribe, 
a  place  which  he  had  declined  to  fill  pre- 
viously,  although  tgr  blcjod  relationship  be  '> 
was  entitled  to  the  honor.  He  joined  the  : 
society  of  devil  worshippers,  and  in  accord-  ! 
ance  with  custorn  began  to  contract  plural  | 
marriages.  v  ■  “ 

lEilberforce  has  made  several  trips  to  j 
this  country,  the  last  in  1901,  when  he,  his  | 
wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  arrived. 
He  lectured  over  the  central  States,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  the  interest 
of  missions,  obtaining  large  contributions. 
The  four  children :  remained  here  and  at¬ 
tended  Central  College  at  Huntington. 
Two  sons  are  still  in  this  country.  One  is 
a  student  at  Otterbein  University,  Wester- 
vdlle,  Ohio,  and  the  other  is  a  pupil  in  the 
''  v’-^^.High  School. 


ber.  Again  and  again  missionaries  have 
endeavored  to  enter  those  regions  but 
the  officials  have  refused  them  permis¬ 
sion,  saying  that  the  natives  were 
“troublesome.”  Maimed  and  terrified 
negroes  began  coming  over  the  border¬ 
line  by  the  hundreds  and  finally  A.  F. 
Scrivener  penetrated  the  rubber  country 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  Lake 
Leopold  II.  This  intrepid  missionary 
took  with  him  a  kodak  which  has 
brought  back  the  most  unmistakable 
proof  to  add  to  his  testimony. 

“All  along  this  journey  were  evidences 
of  recent  depopulation.  At  the  state 
posts  the  greed  of  the  Belgians  was 
revealed.  When  a  company  of  negroes 
arrived  with  loads  of  rubber  the  otficial 
tallied  the  baskets  and  if  there  was  one 
basket  short  a  victim  was  pulled  out  of 
the  crowd  and  shot  on  the  spot.  In  one 
case  twenty-seven  were  killed  by  a  vol¬ 
ley  from  the  soldiers,  and  this  because 
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they  had  not  brought  enough  rubber. 
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Portuguese  Atrocities  in  West  Africfa 


Actual  Photographs  Taken  at  the  Time,  Showing  the  Cruelties  Practised 

by  Portuguese  Officials 


By  GENERJiL  JOUBERT -  PIENAAR, 

Late  General  in  th^  Army  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 


you  were  told  that  slavery  of  the  |  lands  for  myself  and  sons  were  obtain 


most  revolting  character  still  existed 
tinder  the  direct  supervision,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  one 
of  the  civilized  nations  (outside  of  the 
unspeakable  King  of  the  Belgians),  you 
would  probably  dismiss  it  as  a  dream 
on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  give 
you  the  story  straight  from  the  lips  of 
an  eyewdtness  and  one  who,  by  hi.s 
opposition  and  protest  against  the  re¬ 
volting  and  useless  atrocities  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  has  lost  all  of 


able  in  Angola,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  which  had  in  no  way  been 
touched  by  the  war,  I  sailed  to  Portu¬ 
gal,  and,  remaining  a  British  subject, 
through  the  British  Consul  at  Lisbon, 
bought  an  estate  in  Angola,  and  made 
a  start  there,  three  of  my  sons  joining 
me.  I  found  the  climate  on  the  upper 
lands  splendid,  and  the  soil  amazingly 
productive.  We  had  sold  out  in  South 
Africa,  and  I  arranged  for  my  wife  and 
others  of  the  family  to  come  and  settle 
in  our  new  home. 


cut  off  the  head  of  a  fightiiffe  native 
chief,  the  Portuguese  made  tile  Boers 
who  did  it  a  present  of  nii?e  native 
children,  of  say  between  four  i^nd  eight 
years  of-  age,  who  had  been  '-captured 
with  their  mothers,  from  wl^om  they 
were  ruthlessly  torn  for  the  fpurpose. 
On  hearing  the  Boers  had  ^accepted 
these  “gifts”  I  was  horrified,  ’and  sent 
a  dispatch  to  their  local  leader,  re¬ 
pudiating  all  associations 
transactions.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  put  in  peril  of  my  life,  ,'and  my 
family  so  injured  and  robbe({  that  I 


Three  Kafir  Warriors  Hanged  by  Portuguese  Officials. 

Hiinoino  of  three  Kafir  warriors,  taken  in  a  raid  on  the  Cmiene  River.  Angola  land,  by  the  Portuguese  officer 
in  eommand”  Captain  Moraes.  These  men  were  a  port.on  ot  a  convoy  of  Kafir  prisoners  of  war  on  their  way  to 
the  coast  where  they  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  cocoa  plantations  of  Pr.ncipe  and  Santt  Th^ome.  Then  only 
offense  bdng  they  were  unable,  by  reason  of  wounds,  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  hanged 
by  order  of  Captain  Moraes,  the  Portuguese  commandant  of  Angola  land. 


lis  propcrt3-,  been  separated  from  his 
iamily,  and  is  now  a  wanderer  upon  the 
earth  because  he  would  not  close  his 
eyes  to  the  scenes  of  cruelty  daily  prac- 


“On  settling  in  Angola  I  found  that 
what  at  a  distance  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  indenture  system  of  labor  is  really 
a  system  of  unmitigated  slavery.  The 


have  come  to  England  to  get  redress. 

“In  Angola,  under  the  Portuguese 
Government,  slavery  is  common.  There 
are  slave-rearing  farms,  to  rear  slaves 
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the  Portuguese  officials  in 


reatment  of  the  poor,  unfortunate 
cs  who  fall  into  their  hands, 
ne  Portuguese  own  what  is  known 
Angolaland,  on  the  west  coast  of 
■frica,  just  south  of  the  Congo  terri- 
ory,  where  the  cruelties  practised  by 
jthe  soldiers  of  the  roue  and  debauche 
Leopold  of  Belgium  cry  aloud  to  the 
piations  of  the  world  for  redress.  This 
country  of  Angolaland  is  fertile  and 
healthy;  back  from  the  rivers  and 
jplains  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  plateaus 
se\eral  thousand  feet  high,  where  the 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious,  the  land 
fertile,  well  watered  and  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Kafir 
tribes  of  Africa  and  a  few  hundred 
w'hites  and  mulattoes,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  chief  among  which  is  the 
raising  of  cocoa  for  the  markets  of 
London.  The  cocoa  bean  does  not 
thrive  upon  the  mainland  as  well  as  it 
does  upon  the  Islands  of  Principe  and 
St.  Thome,  which  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  cocoa,  and  whose 
climate  is  so  deadly  that  a  stay  of 
longer  than  nine  months’  continued 
residence  on  the  islands  means  certain 
death,  even  to  the  fever-immune  Kafirs 
of  West  Africa.  WT  give  General 
Joubert-Pienaar’s  own  words: 

“When  President  Kruger  had  passed 
into  Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  proceed 
from  Lorenco  Marquez  to  Holland,  my 
commando  of  3iOOO  men  were  on  the 
border  line,  and  the  Portuguese,  not 
ivishing  to  draw  the  tide  of  war  near 
them,  told  President  Kruger  that  they 
would  intern  him  unless  he  induced  me 
to  cross  over  |and  surrender — the 
President  sent  me  a  dispatch  stating 
hat  fact.  I  thereupon  let  my  mounted 
men  scatter  to  other  commandoes,  and 
took  my  foot  soldiers  across  the  border 
and  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese— 
who  then  allowed  President  Kruger  to 
sail  away.  My  wife  and  family  were 
in  Pretoria  when  General  Roberts  took 
possession,  but  they  later  escaped  to 
Lorenco  Marquez.  There  hundreds  of 
my  fellow  prisoners  took  fever,  and  I 
induced  the  Portuguese  to  ship  me  to 
Portugal,  till  peace  should  enable  them 
to  free  us.  I  and  my  family  were  very 
well  cared  for,  and  we  picked  up  the 
Portuguese  language.  We  were  re¬ 
turned  to  South  Africa  on  peace  being 
declared,  and  became  British  subjects. 
But  starting  in  life  again  on  a  war¬ 
worn  field  was  not  easy,  and  as  I  had 
learned  in  Portugal  that  plenty  of  rich 


native  domestics  and  others  commonly 
employed  by  the  Portuguese  there  are 
slaves — and  are  commonly  designated 


like  cattle.  Slaves  are  bought  and  sold.  T 
I  can  prove  cases  in  which  even  a  ' 
woman  owner  has  had  a  slave  deliber- 
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as  such  by  their  owners.  That  was  bad 
enough,  but  worse  transpired.  In  1872 
there  was  a  considerable  trek  of  Boers 
from  the  Transvaal  into  Angola,  where 
they  set  up  farming.  Naturally  I 
became  more  associated  with  these 
than  with  the  Portuguese.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  wishing  to  build  a  fort  in  the 
territory  of  a  Chief,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  Portuguese  supremacy, 
were  pleased  enough  when  I  organized 
the  Boers  in  a  defensive  company 
against  the  raiding  natives.  But  during 
thirty  years  in  Angola  degeneration 
had  so  spread  among  the  Boers  that 
when  some  of  our  company  killed  and 


Head  of  Hangalua  Molondo  Exposed  Upon  a  Soap  Box. 

Drawing  of  the  head  of  the  Chief  Hangalua  Molondo,  who  was  killed  in 
battle,  in  Angola,  on  the  Cunene  River.  The  head  was  taken  to  the  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Lobango,  who  gave,  as  a  reward  for  the  killing,  nine  little  Kafir 
boy  slaves  worth,  in  Angola,  about  ten  dollars  each.  The  head  was  exposed  for 
several  days  in  the  public  square,  on  an  old  soap-box,  at  which  time  this  draw¬ 
ing  was  made.  Afterwards  it  was  used  as  a  cornerstone  in  the  erection  of  a 
Portuguese  fort.  The  flagstaff  was  driven  through  the  head;  and  the  flagstaff 
of  this  fort,  from  which  floats  tlie  flag  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  rests  upon,  and  within,  the  rotting  head  of  the  brave  Hangalua 
Molondo,  a  Kafir  chief,  who  died  in  defense  of  his  country  and  as  a  protest 
against  the  barbarous  slave  trade  fostered  by  the  Portuguese  nation  in  West 
Africa. 


ately  whipped  to  death— and  no  punish¬ 
ment  is  thought  of.  But  worst  of  all 
is  the  “servicised”  system  on  the  Cocoa 
Islands — some  several  days’  sail  from 
the  coast.  I  have  visited  there.  For 
decades  of  years  thousands  of  natives 
have  been  shipped  there  under  a  so- 
called  servicised  system,  but  none  ever 
returned.  The  climate  and  service  is 
such  that  they  die  quickly.  In  some 
years  the  malaria  is  worse  than  others. 
The  supply  is  kept  up  by  exporting 
slaves  from  the  mainland  as  well  as  by 
new  captures.  The  island  planters  call 
for  more  hands.  The  Portuguese  Agent 
on  the  mainland  pays  a  native  chief  to 


raid  a  native  settlement,  and  hundreds 
of  prisoners  are  taken.  They  are  yoked 
in  fours  and  marched  for  days  through 
pathless  woods  toward  the  coast.  The 
women  and  children  are  bought  and 
kept  .on  the  mainland  as  slaves.  The 
men.  in  the  presence  of  a  military 
officer,  have  read  to  them  a  form  of 
agreement  of  service  at  a  fixed  wage. 

and  are  called  upon  to  say  yes  to  it _ 

and  are  terrorized  into  saying  it.  A 
small  copy  of  it  is  hung  round  each 
neck— and  they  are  shipped  off.  They 
work  from  6  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.,  and 
are  then  nightly  barracked  in  high 
stockades;  they  get  a  few  coppers  each 
Sunday  afternoon  to  buy  drink  with — 
but  never  get  their  stipulated  wage,  and 
they  never  get  back  to  the  mainland 
or  ever  attain  freedom.  I  went  over 
to  the  Island  of  Principe  about  two 
years  ago  and  found  that  of  about  500. 
shipped  there  only  ten  months  before, 
not  a  dozen  now  remained  alive.” 

Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  General 
Joubert-Pienaar,  in  his  rooms  at  the 
Washrigton  Inn.  up  here  on  the 
Heights.  Not  a  story  of  past  ages, 
when  cruelty  to  our  fellow  man  was 
the  custom;  not  the  inside  historv  of  an 
eastern;  Satrapy,  nor  the  spoken  hor¬ 
rors  i  f  Khartoom,  under  the  regime 
of  the  Mahdi;  but  a  story  of  the  past 
year,  .  storj'  of  to-day,  a  story  of  to- 
morro  v,  a  story  of  the  slave  trade  of 
the  m)st  Christian  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal, Hctual  photographs  and  drawings 
of  her  present  official  murders,  told  by 
an  eye  vitness  of  these  horrors;  a  truth¬ 
ful,  reiable  man  who  has  attained  to 
high  1  onors  in  his  own  country,  and 
who  is  here  now  to  tell  us  about  these 
things  from  which  our  very  souls  revolt. 
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"PSlOUffl  TRADE.” 
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COOK  ON  WORK 
JN  LIBRKIA.^ 


Purchase  of  Nattve  Children  to  Fill 

the  schools  -  Prospects  of  Slave 

Raids  to  Satisfy  the  Demand. 


^Prof.’orr.Cook,  agent  oflbe^ew  \otk 
State  Colonization  Society,  was  sent  out  to 
I^ibeiia  in  1891  to  obtain  trustworthy  info  - 
mation  about  that  country,  its  ^ 

agricultural  resources,  the  characteiist  _ 
t£  indigenes,  and  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
luo  a  »  TDrf'f  Cook  has  just 

latter  for  civilization.  Jrroi.  v 

made  a  report  of  his  studies  ®  ' 

tion  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  society, 
which  is  published  by  the  Secretary,  a 
'T  Gever.  No.  19  William  Street. 

’in  it  is  a  chapter  entitled"  A  Mi^ionary 

•Slave  Trade.”  Prof.  Cook  writes  that  Here 

iL  the  west  coast  (of  Africa)  children  are  pur- 
Uased  to  supply  the  mission  school  with  pu- 


ipils. 


..To  study  the  motive  which  prompts  this 


•kmnry  r 

rill  consldej;  the  maijer^^^efore  the  European 
.governments  b^Sgin  m  send  in  protests. 

‘‘The  only  apparent  reason  why  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  slave-trade  has  not  assumed 
proportions  sufficient  to  attract  general  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  would-be  buyers.  There  is  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  if  only  the  good  work  goes  on 
far  enough,  we  shall  have  regulation  slave 
raids,  towns  burned,  the  people  slaughtered, 
and  the  children  carried  away  to  satisfy  the 
'•demand.  ’ 

“  To  be  fair,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  purchase  is  the  quickest  way  to  start  a 
mission  school.  Let  us  observe  a  typical  case. 

A  missionary  comes  out  to  Africa  with  the 
Idea  that  the  heathen  are  in  a  state  of  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  He  (or  more 
often  she)  finds  that  the  heathen  are  in  nojsuch 
state  of  mind.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  the  ma¬ 
ture  natives  are  a  perverse  generation,  and 
the  need  of  working  along  educational  lines 
Js  realized.  If  a  half-civilized  native  is  asked 
'to  allow  his  child  the  advantage  of  going  to 
School,  his  probable  reply  will  be,  ‘How  much 
.  bou  gimme,  I  let  my  pickaninny  learn  book,  ’ 
lind  the  missionary  is  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  public  sentiment  in  Africa  expects 
pay  for  accepting  education  and  Christianity. 

(  “The  misaionaries  are  themselves  to  blame 
^of  the  existence  of  this  unfortunate  fact, 
Iwhiob  increases  many  times  the  already  enor- 
taoua  difficulties  of  doing  really  successful 
Work  in  Africa.  Too  often  the  missionary  s 
Foolish,  baste  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
We  hae-Ied  hfm  to  buy  it  with  presents.  He 
Wet6  a  temporary  semblance  of  what  he  desires 
fen41oses  the  possibility  of  obtaining  what  is 
(nflnltely  more  Important  to  bis  work,  the  na- 
llvet^  jespeot  and  confidence. 

'  laying  children  la  a  part  of  the  sy8tem.rTh0 

fctasionarF  soon  finds  that  he  could  work  to 

better  advantage  by  children  who  can 

^  footed  to  stay  continuously  and  thus  have 
kh^opportunity  of  prolonged  training.  Chil- 
fetcn  nre  cheap-he  wyi  >deem  them  from 
barbarism,  train  them  for  usel^lness  among 
'  own  peoplepPetc.;j  etc-^In  the, interior  of 

Iberia  boys  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old 
Zete  offered  me  for  goods  of  a  cash  value  of 
‘  kboot  tbiea  dollars.  Girls  coma  at  about 
twice  the  price.  These  children  were,  of 


■  ‘•When  it  comes  to  buying  free  children  of 
parents,  the  price  mayexoeed  the  figures 
Mentioned.  It  is  understood  that  one  of  the 
bishop’s  (Taylor)  missionaries  went  as  high 
$90  apiece  for  lour  'princesses,'  but  these 
tvore  a  fancy  ertida  end  demanded  a  corre- 
Plionding  price.  As  a  usual  thing,  however, 
|lho  buyers  cu»  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  their  ways  to  escape  being  im- 
\posed  upon  by  dealers,  and  pay  three  or  four 
times  the  current  domestic  prices.  This 
makes  the  missionary  trade  especially  iirofit- 
^ble,and  almost  any  one  will  go  into  the  busl- 
hess  if  he  can  get  orders  to  fill.  Only  the  oth- 
)r  day  the  news  reached  the  country  that  a 
hew  missionary  was  coming  to  reopen  a  ‘sem- 
.  jnaty.’  Shortly  after  a  person  approached 
>  one  of  the  resident  missionaries  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  furnish  the  Institution  with  ‘students.  ’ 
'ibe  suggestion  that  the  gentleman  expected 
jmlght  prefer  not  to  buy  his  pupils  was  met 
JV^lth  the  confident  declaration  that  that  would 
Ibe  the  only  way  ha  could  get  any. 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  above 
facts  are  applicable  to  all  the  missionaries  of 
Iho  coast  or  even  to  a  majority  of  them.  Those 
who  have  the  steadfastness  and  patience  to 
k  wait  until  they  can  become  acquainted  with 
t  the  people  and  win  their  confidence  have  af- 
terwards  no  difficulty  In  getting  material  to 
work  upon.  ■ 

“Children  are  bought  when  zeal  overbal¬ 
ances  discretion  and  the  missionary  does  not 
y?Blt  to  think  that,apart  from  other  considera- 
Hons,  having  once  begun  buying,  he  will  be 
ixpeoted  to  continue.  .  .  .  But  what  be¬ 

comes  of  these  children  after  they  are  bought? 
they  are  as  a  rule  at  the,  mercy  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  and  temper  of  ^the  missionary,  and 
not  In  the  charge  oLife>mf>Jjermanent  and 


I 


I 


clal  iistinctlons  between  Liberians  ahlLATltfi 
Americans  are  sharply  drawn,  and  the  two 
classes  are  not  on  an  equality.  Education  of 


the  natives  is  difficult,  but  earnest  teachers  are 


i  working  arduously  to  overcome  the  natives’ 


aversion  to  advancement,  physical  and  men- 
1  tal.  The  colonization  of  American  negroes  in 
;  Liberia,  Prof.  Cook  finds,  has  been 
^  impeded  by  other  than  natural  difficul- 
1  ties.  Too  many  emigrants,  he  says, 
’]  were  seeking  a  land  where  work  would  bo 
^  unknown,  while  the  settling  of  Liberia  requires 

^  ^  Kl  ^  A  2  «...  M  ^  ^  ‘171 1 A.  ^  Jl__ 


g,  ,  - - -  , 

\  the  severest  pioiieer  work.  Emigrants,  the 
professor  says,  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  to 
Liberia  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country  and  the  work  required 
for  its  development.  They  should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  cared  for  for  six  months 
after  their  arrival,  during  which  time  they 
can  become  acclimatized  and  learn  the  coun¬ 
try  and  their  work.  ^  j 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Coolr  says:  “Could  1 
there  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  renewed  activity  i 
in  colonization  and  consequent  progress  in  | 
Liberia,  there  would  be  juokjfication  for  the  | 
initiation  of  many  philanthropic  and  finan-  ; 
cial  undertakings  which  would  greatly  accel-  > 
•  erate  advance,  but  unless  there  can  be  practi- 
-  cal  success  In  the  fundamental  business  of 
colonization  there  is  little  ^couragement  for 
,  other  ventures.  ’’ 

.....  .  .  , 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CONGO. 


;  well-organized'  inStitm 


leyontfi^he  mis- 
,  slonary  who  bought  therSj):  no  one  feels  any 
iepeoial  responsibility.  The  missionary  may 
iidie  or  return  home  within  a  very  few  years  or 
j  months;  indeed,  one  of  these  alternatives  is, 

(  in  this  climate,  an  early  probability,  and  the 
I  '  child  now  unused  and  illy  adapted  to  return- 
I  ing  to  native  life,  but  without  hold  on  the 
B  civilized,  is  in  a  truly  pitiable  state.  It  would 
^peom  that  a  realization  of  the  precarious 
'  tenure  of  life  and  health  would  have  a  sober¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  assumption  of  such  en¬ 
during  responsioilities.  Even  now  one  of  the 
;  bishop’s  missionaries  with  a  collection  of 
■  some  ten  little  girls  is  making  ready  to  take 
them  off  to  Angola  to  “educate”  them  there, 
though  all  puDlic  schools  must  be  taught  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  not  used  in  Liberia. 

;  this  idea  of  carrying  to  a  Portuguese  colony 
fo  many  of  Liberia’s  rising  generation  is 
I  creating  comment,  and  there  is  even  talk  of 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  children  were  not  bought  to  be  taken  to 
,  Angola,  but  the  missionary  finds  it  necessary 
(  to  go,  and  what  is  to  l?e  done  with  the  chil- 
I  dren?  ‘Missionary  spirit’  will  not  permit  of 
their  being  returned  to  their  parents;  no  one 
here  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  them  ;  if 
the  government  should  not  permit  taking 
them  to  Angola,  what  would  become  of  them? 
A  'missionary  problem,’  indeed.” 

Slavery,  Prof.  Cook  says,  exists  all  over 
Africa,but  the  slaves  have  the  right  to  acquire 
property  (slaves  sometimes)  and  their  life  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  more  wretched  than  their  na¬ 
tive  masters.  Emigrants  to  Liberia  from  the 
United  States,  Prof.  Cook  says,  have  not,  in 
\  the  past,  been  properly  selected,  and  their  de- 
^(acendants  shirk  work,  as  a  principle.  The  so- 


To  THE  Editor  op  The  Evening  Post; 

Sir:  I  beg  to  enclosie  copies  of  a  let¬ 
ter  juat  received  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Har¬ 
vey  of  ithe  American.  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.  This  letter  is  written  from  the  Able 
concession  In  the  Upper  Congo;  in  which 
concession  the  Congo  State  Government 
holds  halt  the  shares.  The  profits  derived 
,  by  the  Ablr  from  the  sale  of  rubber  ob- 
■l  talned  from  its  coneession  has,  in  the  last 
few  years,  been  colossal.  During  the  last 
five  years  Its  profits  have  been  fifteen  times 
greater  than  its  capital,  and  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  to-day  is  twenty-six 
1  times  greater  than  Its  capital.  The  Abir 
',-J  maintains  some  3,600  armed  men,  500  of 
Whom  are  armed  with  rifles,  and  3,000  with 


1  bap  guns.  To  it  has  been  granted  by  King  ; 

'  ]  Leopold  the  right  of  ownership  over  all  ! 
the  rubber  in  the  forests  of  its  concession,  ' 
which  rubber,  of  course,  it  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  by  native  labor.  The  area  of  the 
concession  Is  some  22,746  square  miles;  pop¬ 
ulation  estimated  at  two  millions. 

E.  D.  Morel, 

Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  i 
Association. 

Uverpool,  November  22 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  long 
letter  received  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harvey 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  been  twenty  years  in  the 
Congo  FTee  State.  He  has  been  located  at 
M'palabala,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Metadil  on  the  small  lower  Congo,  where 
the  system  In  force  elsewhere  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  This  Is  Mr.  Ha^Tyey’s  first  visit  to  the 
vast  Upper  Congo:  '  * 


As  we  were  returning,  ah  Incident  occur¬ 
red  which  brought  home  the  fact  that  the 
evils  of  the  rubber  traffic  are  by  no  means 
of  the  past.  An  old  chief  came  up  to  where 
Mr.  Harris  end  I  were  standing,  waiting  to 
be  carried  across  a  swamp.  Mr.  Harris  in¬ 
terpreted.  “Oh,  white  man,’’  the  chief 
pleaded,  “do  have  our  work  changed!  We 
do  not  want  to  shirk  It,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  rubber  in  our  district.  We  are 
willing  to  work  In  any  other  way  that  Bula 
Matadi  wants  us  to,  but  we  cannot  get  the 
quantity  of  rubber  demanded  of  us,  and  my 
children  (people)  are  being  killed  lor  no¬ 
thing.  What  am  I  to  do?’’ 


Mr.'  Harris  referred  the  q^stion  to  me, 
I  suggested  that  he  should  say  that  the 
inspector  appointed  by  the  King  would  no 
doubt  come  to  Barlnga,  and  he  could  then 
appeal  to  him. 

He  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  he 
would  come. 

I  said,  perhaps  two  months. 

Upon  which  he  cried  out;  "Two  months! 


r 


peoitlon,  and  that  the 


V - -  ..s 

have  attacked  the  expedit., _ , _ _ _ 

slaughter  was  in  self-defence.  The  improb¬ 
ability  of  this  contention  is  seen  when  one 
remembers  that  the  natives  are  but  armed 
with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows,  while 
the  white  man  and  his  soldiers  carry 
breech-loading  rifles.  The  improbability  Is 
shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  significant 
I  fact  that  In  no  instance,  as  far  as  was  as- 


It  will  be  too  late  then.  We  shall  all  be  j  |  certalned,  has  any  of  the  members  of  the  i 
killed  before  that  time.”  [  rubber  agent’s  force  been  killed,  and  very 


rarely  has  any  one  even  been  wounded  in 
these  encounters. 


Mr.  Harris  tried  to  show  him  that  we,  as  ; 
j  missionaries,  had  no  authority  to  interfere  | 

I  in  such  matters.  I  .  ^  ,  . .  . 

At  first  be  did  not  seem  to  credit  it  but  fel  t,  dreadful  system  of  rubber  collecting  . 
>e’e'ed  hard  that  wn  u-miid  hnin  Vitm .  When  iJ  ,  ®  among  Other  evils  introduced  a  form  of 

slavery  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  No  ' 


begged  hard  that  we  would  help  him.  When, 
however,  he  realized  that  we  were  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything,  he  wrung  his  hands 
and  said:  “How  Can  I  go  back  to  my  town, 
to  my  children,  and  tell  them  this?  This  j 
day  is  a  sad  day  for  us.’’  And  after  we  I 
had  left  him  and  were  being  carried  through  f 
the  swamp,  we  could  hear  him  crying  out  I 
after  us,  "We  shall  all  be  killed!  We  shall  f 
all  be  killed!’’  [ 

Alas!  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  I 
think  that  the  fears  of  the  old  chief  are  f 
not  groundless.  There  has  been  in  existence  i; 
for  some  years  t]?ls^.<Jil8Hict  one  of  the  ^ 
most  lnhunmr\^j^a>-  harbaroi:^  systems  of  ^ 
collectlngMtoalEPfeicea^t.'*iW»*eouutrv  that 
'o’'  world^Bli^hfea^itfeito  >  Congo  State 

I  s  made  ov^’afflaSt  territory  in  the  equa- 
'  iflal  region  (aOT  has  to  a  large  extent 
legated  its  powers)  to  a  commercial  com- 
;■  toy — the  Abir,  so  called.  The  personnel 
I  .  this  company  are  men  of  no  education 
,  ■  training  which  would  fit  them  for  the 
Imlnlstration  of  governmental  powers, 
ut  out  here  the  liberties  and  lives  of  thou- 
’  inds  of  Africans  are  placed  in  their  hands 
1th  only  a  shadow  of  accountability  to 
,  my  power  superior  to  their  own.  One  of 
,hese  men,  when  a  missionary  protested 
that  he  was  violating  the  laws  of  the  State, 
replied  sneeringly;  "State  law!  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  State  law?  We  are  out 
here  to  get  rubber."  And  indeed  their  rule 
is  the  acme  of  lawlessness. 

The  rubber  agents  are  allowed  to  employ 
armed  sentries  or  "guards  of  the  forest,’’ 
who  are  usually  selected  by  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  well-known  unscrupulous 


man’s  time,  liberty,  property,  person,  wife, 
or  child  is  his  own.  His  position  is  worse  ; 
than  that  of  the  sheep  or  goats  of  the  white  j 
man,  for  they  are  well  fed,  well  cared  for, 
and  their  lives  are  reckoned  to  be  of  some  r 
value,  but  the  lives  of  the  natives  are  not 
worth  even  a  few  kilos  of  rubber  in  the  [ 
eyes  of  the  rubber  agent,  and  his  cruel ; 
emissaries.  Compared  with  the  slavery  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  this  kind  ■ 
is  far  worse  as  regards  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  and  even  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  the  "middle  passage”  are  completely  put 
in  the  shade  by  deliberate,'  demon-like  acts  [ 
of  atrocity. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  the  eye,  after  low- 
lying  sites,  so  common  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
to  visit  a  place  like  Bongandanga,  which  is  ; 
some  120  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ■' 
(Lopori)  river. 

But  there  is  the  same  story  of  depopula¬ 
tion  here  as  at  the  other  places.  One  town, 
which  numbered  2,000  people  about  ten 
years  ago,  now  has  only  about  200;  and  so  it 
is — with  some  variations — in  most  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  The  State  of¬ 
ficer,  who  has  recently  come  into  the  dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  making  careful  estimates  of 
the  population,  and  Is  staggered  by  the  re¬ 
sult. 

To  the  missions  on  the  Upper  Congo  the 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one.  Briefiy  stat¬ 
ed,  it  is  Just  this: 

Giveei  sucliy  a  -decrease  dsucing  the  next 
ten  years  as  in  the  past  decade,  there  will 
be  at  the  end  of  that  time  so  few  people 
that  the  stations  will  of  necessity  have  to  be 


and  savage  character.  These  "guards”  sn  ,  ™  .  ,,  i,  « 

(black-guards  Indeed)  are  sent  to  certain  %  ^PP“®^  equally  of  course,  to 

villages,  with  instructions  to  drive  the  peo-  Ei  companies.  They  have 

pie  to  the  forests  to  collect  rubber.  They  I  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 

are  not  only  permitted,  but  are  expected  E  eps,  and  even  they  are  alarmed  now  at  the 

™  disastrous  outlook.  There  are,  indeed, 
rumors  that  the  State  is  deposing  the  rub¬ 
ber  companies,  and  is  about  to  take  again 
’  ^  the  control  of  .the  concessions.  But  while 

pnr 


to  shoot  down  any  man  who  resists  or  who 
makes  any  protest,  and  only  too  often  their 
powers  have  been  exercised  in  murdering 
in  cold  blood  any  one  against  whom  they 
have  a  spite.  Sometimes  indeed  they  have 
killed  unoffending  people  in  pure  wanton¬ 
ness.  One  such  instance  was  related  to  me 
by  a  man  whose  veracity  Mr.  Harris  vouch¬ 
ed  for.  He  said: 

"I  heard  that  the  sentries  were  to  visit 
a  certain  village,  and  I  accompanied  them 
to  see  what  they  would  do.  When  we  got 
there  the  chief  was  engaged  in  giving  food 
to  his  wives  and  children,  it  being  break¬ 
fast  time.  As  soon  as  the  chief  heard  that 
the  ‘guards’  had  come  he  went  out  of  his 
house  to  meet  them,  suspecting  no  danger, 
as  he  believed  himself  to  be  ‘all  right’  with 
the  rubber  agent.  Without  the  least  warn- 
ing  one  of  the  sentries  shot  him  dead,  and 
the  whole  gang  then  proceeded  to  kill  the 
.women  and  children.  This  accomplished 


k 
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FEND  THE  CONGO  STATE. 

BELGI.W  ^OCIljTIES  PE  PI  A'  TO 
THE  CHARGES  OF  CRUELTY. 


Denials  That  Natives  .Are  Ill-Treated— The 
Slave  ’Trade  Mlped  Out  and  Cannibals 
Rare— Troubles  Caused  by  Fetich  Doc- 
I  ors— Progress  Under  Belgian  Rule. 


A  number  of  the  leading  societies  of 
Belgium  have  formed  a  federation  for  the 
they  selected  some  bodies  of  the  children,  ^  purpose  of  replying  to  the  accusations 
which  they  reserved  f^a  feast  to  be  In-^  d  against  the  admini.stration  of  the  Congo 


ilged  in  another  time.  The  remaining? 


idles  were  cut  up  into  joints  (the  man 
•aphlcally  described  the  operation),  and 
)  e  portions  having  been  placed  In  a  row 
8  e  ‘guards’  opened  a  kind  of  market.” 
g  ‘Why  did  they  make  this  attack?”  I  ask- 
"What  had  the  chief  done?” 

’’  ‘There  was  no  palaver,”  he  replied. 

‘But  why  should  they  attacjt^  people  in 
0.  s  way,  who  have  done  themlfio  wrong?” 
go  It  is  their  way,”  he  replied.  The  ques- 
i  seemed  to  surprise  him.  It  was  ap- 
ently  too  common  an  occurrence  to  ex¬ 
wonder. 

0.  veral  cases  are  being  investigated  by 
Judge  of  murders  by  the.  sentries,  fol- 


f:w 


'  og  the  most  horrible  mutilation;  but  _  ...  _ _ _ 

details  of  thes^of^es  c^Dot  be  given and  will  be  widely  distributed, 
as  they  are  simply  unspeakable. 

Occasionally  the  white  .man  himself  has 
conducted  an  armed  expedition  into  towns 
where  the  people  had  been  reported  by  the 
sentries  as  lax  in  complying  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rubber,  and  then  killing  on  quite 
a  wholesale  scale  has  resulted.  The  excuse 
made  for  these  outrages  ^s  that  the  natives 


Free  State  and  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  Belgium  in  colonial  w^ork.  The  organi¬ 
zations  in  this  federation  are  the  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  Geographical  societies,  the 
Belgian  Maritime  League,  the  Belgian 
Agricultural  societies,  the  Brussels  Society 
of  Colonial  Studies,  the  Antwerp  African 
Club,  the  Brussels  African  Club  and  the 
Brussels  Colonial  Club. 

They  have  a  membership  of  more  than 
4,0(X),  including  most  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  country.  The  federation  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  magazine  called 
The  Truth  About  the  Congo,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  English,  French  and  German 


At  the  meeting  held  about  seven  weeks 
ago,  when  the  federation  was  organized, 
the  principal  speech  was  made  by  Baron 
Wahis,  Governor  General  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  who  presided  over  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  enumerated  the  charges  against 
the  C!ongo  State  and  answered  them. 

-r  - 


He  showed  the  conmUoh  of  the  country 
when  King  Leopold  first  began  his  great 
work  there.  He  said  that  for  a  long  time 
the  white  trading  houses  on  the  lower 
Congo  derived  their  profits  from  the  sale 
of  slavps.  Later  their  chief  profits  came 
from  the  sale  of  alcohol. 

They  made  expeditions  into  the  interior 
and  often  burned  native  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  had  failed  to  bring  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  palm  nuts  and  other  products  ex¬ 
pected.  Their  punishment  had  no  limits.  ' 
Their  laborers  were  slaves,  upon  whom 
they  inflicted  the  worst  torments  for  the 
smallest  infraction  of  their  orders. 

Above  Stanley  Pool,  as  far  as  Stanley 
Falls,  there  was  complete  savagery,  es¬ 
pecially  cannibalism  in  all  its  horrors. 
Above  Stanley  Falls  was  the  Arab  regime, 
the  region  of  the  slave  hunters,  whose 
horrors  were  so  w'ell  described  by  Cardinal 
Ijavig^rie. 

A  great  change  has  been  produced  in 
that  immense  stretch  of  country.  Mr. 

Bentley,  an  English  missionary,  who  has  j 
been  in  Africa  thirty  years,  expresses  in  i 
his  recent  book  his  admiration  for  the  ! 
enormous  progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  the  protection  of  the  blacks  since  . 
they  came  under  the  government  of  the  ' 
Congo  State.  ; 

Government  measures  have  entirely  \ 

suppressed  the  traffic  in  slaves  for  tne  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  supplying  the  cannibal  markets.  . 
Cannibalism  still  exists,  but  only  in  regions  j 
far  distant  from  the  stations.  _  | 

The  Arab  slave  trade  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  'The  population  is  grouping  itself  ' 
m  increasing  numbers  around  the  State 
posts. 

Baron  M'ahis  spoke  of  the  accusation  that 
"enormous  and  continuous  slaughter  is 
provoked  by  the  revolts  of  soldiers  and 
of  the  population,  wffio  are  crushed  by 
imposts  of  every  kind.”  He  said  that 
revolts  of  soldiers  had  occurred  and  bad  y 
produced  sanguinary  struggles.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  taken  proper  measures,  and 
revolts  w'ould  be  very  rare  in  future. 

Disturbances  among  the  population, 
even  in  the  most  remote  regions,  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  assert  . 
that  the  revolts  of  the  people  are  chiefly 
caused  by  the  taxes  exacted  from  them. 

The  fAf.ich  dncforo  in  particular  have 
often  urg?a  the' nat^es  to’Tevblt  in  order 
to  maintain  their  authority,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing  as  that  of  the  State 
increases.  Taxation  is  one  of  the  least 
causes  of  revolt,  because  the  taxes  in  the 
zones  of  the  chiefs  are  based  upon  con¬ 
tracts  between  the  State  and  the  chiefs, 
who  are  left  almost  free  to  fix  the  tax  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  means  of  raising  it .  _ 

All  reasonable  men  admit  that  it  is  legiti¬ 
mate  to  create  taxes  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  paid.  'The  Government  uses  com¬ 
pulsion  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to 
avert  resistance  so  that  an  armed  force 
may  not  be  employed. 

Neither  women  nor  children  can  be 
arrested  in  order  to  oblige  the  natives 
to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  the  law  of  the  State 
that  any  force  sent  out  to  make  an  arrest 
must  be  commanded  by  a  white  officer. 

“The  Government,”  says  Baron  Wahis, 
“has  taken  all  measures  to  prevent  traders 
from  practising  violence  upon  the  natives. 
Traders  are  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
constraint  upon  natives  to  compel  them 
to  supply  rubber. 

“The  number  of  guns  at  the  commei'oial 
stations  is  limited  to  twenty-five;  they  are  • 
to  be  used  solely  for  the  defence  of  the 
station,  and  under  no  pretext  may  they 
be  taken  out  of  the  station.  These  orders 
have  not  been  easy  to  enforce.  Many 
traders  have  tried  to  evade  them.  Some 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  during 
my  last  stay  on  the  Congo  I  took  rigorous 
measures  to  enforce  these  regulations. 

“That  there  are  still  frequent  conflicts 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  Congo 
State  IS  not  improbable,  and  they  may  be 
continued,  no  doubt,  for  a  long  time  in  the 
midst  of  these  warlike  populations,  but 
as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  steadily 
diminishing  in  number. 

“The  'work  of  each  native  rubber  collector 
is  very  small.  Where  rubber  is  abundant 
he  can  gather  in  one  day  the  tax  required 
of  him  lor  a  month.  The  natives  receive 
cloth  and  other  materials  for  the  rubber"  ■ 


thev  collect,  the  desire  to  add'  to  fli efr  wefr^^a _ 
being  increasing  every  year,  and  they  f  is  either  legally  or  morally  bound 

know  that  they  are  working  not  only  to  " 


y 

pay  the  tax  but  als?o  to  improve  their 
condition, 

“It  is  also  said  that  our  military  service 
is  an  odious  imposition  on  the  natives. 
In  1891,  when  the  public  force  was  first 
organised,  military  service  was  unknoiivn 
to  the  natives  aiid  appeared  frightful  to 
them.  For  several  years  past  this  ide^ 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

“The  soldiers  are  treated  with  kindness, 
serve  with  pleasure,  and  when  they  pass 
into  the  reserve  they  are  proud  to  go  back 
to  show  the  men  of  their  race  the  sujieriority 
that  military  instruction  and  education  has 
given  them.  Only  .3,000  recruits  are  re¬ 
quired  annually  to  maintain  the  active  force; 
■which,  considering  the  fact  that  the  Congo 
State  rules  over  millions  of  people,  is  a 
very  slight  charge  on  the  population — par 
ticularly  when  we  remember  that  rnanj’^  of 
these  3,000  recruits  are  volunteers. 

“The  Government  of  the  Congo  State 
awaits  with  confidence  the  result  of  the 
campaign  conducted  against  it  because  it 
knows  that  every  complaint  made  by  the 
natives,  the  missionaries  or  the  traders, 
has  been  conscientiously  examined  by  the 
'  authorities  and  the  magistrates,  that  in-  I 
quiries  regarding  all  grievances  pointed 
I  out  to  them  have  always  been  made  and 
that  they  have  been  followed  by  prosecu- 
i  tions  and  punishment  if  there  was  any 
j  ground  for  them .  ” 

The  August  number  of  The  Truth  About 
■  the  Congo  contains  a  large  ma.ss  of  testi- 
;  mony  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  have 
;  made  charges  against  the  State  to  show 
that  these  charges  are  either  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  or  have  no  foundation  in  fact  and 
^  also  to  reveal  the  animus  of  the  accusations 
'  and  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  who 
have  made  them. 

A  letter  is  also  published  from  Mr.  Pat- 
tarino,  an  Italian  Magistrate  in  the  service 
of  the  Congo  State,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  says  that  it  is  unhappily  true  that  crimes 
;  are  sometimes  committed  there  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  perpetrators  are 
called  to  account  before  the  tribunals.  “I 
myself,”  he  says,  “have  prosecuted  several 
white  criminals  who  were  sentenced  to 
.  different  penalties,  even  up  to  twenty  years 
3  penal  servitude,  and  are  still  expiating  their 
offences  in.  an  African  prison.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  oh  the  Congo  there 
is  a  Magistracy  which  comprises  twenty-five 
Magistrates,  honest  and  above  all  suspi¬ 
cion,  who  carry  on  their  noble  ministry 
with  energy  anu  constancy*” 


;,'4to  support  or  even  to  protect  its  citizens 
;'’who  voluntarily  engage  in  miasion  w'ork 
*lin  so-called  heathen  lands.  It  is  certain 
.Ithat  the  nobility  of  such  work  is  incalcula- 
Jbly  modified  by  an  appeal  of  the  workers 
•  Jfor  either  the  military  or  the  diplomatic 
''support  of  their  Government.  t\Tien  the 
■first  missionaries  were  sent  to  “preach  the 
.;CfOspel  to  every  creature,”  they  were  sent 
■as  individuals  going  on  their  own  personal 
responsibility,  “as  lambs  among  wolves,” 
and,  nothing  was  said  of  an  appeal  to 
Caesar  or  of  support  by  the  cohorts  of 
Rome.  It  is  true  that  Paul  appealed  from 
Festus  to  Caesar,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  he  or  such  men  as  Francis  Xavier 
'  or  Jean  de  Brebeuf  asked  their  Govern- 
.J  ments  to  stand  behind  them  in  their  labors 
i  in  the  mission  field. 

Individual  cases  of  brutahty  and  wi'ong- 
'  doing  may  not  be  necessary  attendants, 

'  but  they  seem  inevitably  to  accompany 
.  the  processes  of  i-ace  development.  They 
should  be  averted  and  suppressed  if  it  be 
possible  to  do  so,  and  a  Government  which 
permits  and  is  charged  with  winking  at,  if 
not  with  directly  encouraging,  such  pro- 
i  ceedings  should  be  called  to  order.  Eng¬ 
land’s  attitude  in  the  Congo  matter  would 
command  a  larger  sympathy  and  support 
if  that  of  which  ^fomplalnt  is  made  were 
less  common  in  her  own  history,  and  if  one 
could  believe  a  little  more  confidently  in 
the  unselfishness  of  her  motives  for  her 
interference. 

The  Congo  State  would  make  a  beautiful 
area  for  enclosure  within  England’s  ring 
fence  in  Africa.  There  is  also  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  English  control  of  that  country 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Congo  and  to  the 
I  world  at  large.  A  frank  statement  to  that 
i  effect  wo\dd  be  more  impressive,  if  not 
]  more  commendable,  than  action  based  on 
:  a  plea  for  humanity.  American. 

i  New  York,  Nov.  0. 
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CA\,\IItALS. 

the  PractlcesV 


of  Anthropophagy. 

The  Woelffel  expedition  which  recently^^ 
traversed  a  region  of  dense  forests  back  ofp 
the  Ivory  Coast  in  West  Africa  found  there- 
a  large  number  of  cannibals  comprising!: 
several  tribes.  They  are  only  about  12oi 


miles  from  the  coast  and  within  a  week’sf 
journey  of  the  French  posts.  Cannibalsf'' 
have  seldom  been  found  in  Africa  so  nearj 
the  sea.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  live  within  f-  ■  - 
600  miles  of  the  ocean  and  most  of  them  are  j 


still  farther  inland. 


r-: 


There  are  no  cannibal  [ 
tribes,  for  example,  on  the  lower  partf  ;;  '. 
of  the  Congo  River,  though  the  middle  andj<'^  , 
I  upper  Congo  basin  are  the  greatest  hot  bed[  ■  : 

*  of  cannibalism  in  the  world.  [  - 

When  the  white  men  in'the  Woelffel  party! ' 


asked  these  cannibals  why  they  indulged 


UttMU 


THE 


The  Mik 


UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
CONGO. 

Sionary 


Phase  of  the  Question. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir.-  Some 
effort  is  apparent  to  draw  the  United  States 
into  the  controversy  between  England  and 
^Igium  regarding  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  effort  is 
based  on  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Brussels  Act  of  1890. 

The  Congo  Free  State  was  established 
by  the  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885, 
and  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to 
r  ■  that  act.  The  essential  feature  of  the  Brusi- 
;■  sels  Act  of  1890  was  the  provision  for  the 
right  of  Belgium  to  annex  the  Congo  State 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  if  she 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  The  United  States  was 
'^  '5  .signatory  to  that  agreement,  although  it 
u-'i  would  seem  that  we  ha<i  no  particular  con- 
cern  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  the  recognition  of  Belgium’s  right 


Congo  I>anrt  Denounced. 

The  civilized  world  has  made  many 
allowances  for  the  shortcomings  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
trusting  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  utopistic  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  black  races  in 
that  region  and  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  s 
undertaking  to  help  them  in  the  various 
conventions  that  established  the  Free  State. 
That  matters  have  been  going  fearfully 
amiss  under  the  Belgian  control  has  been 
5  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  for  years,  but 
it  is  a  frightful  indictment  of  barbarous 


/;  to  annex  an  equatorial  wilderness,  in  which 
this  country  neither  had  nor  has  any  spe- 
^  cial  interest,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  create 
“  I  any  American  responsibility  for  Belgian 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
Act,  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a 
party. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  be  drawn  into  the  matter. 
^  This  coimtry  has  no  material  interests  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  Our  moral  interests 
^  are  of  questionable  validity.  Tliey  appear 
^  in  connection  with  missionaries  and  their  : 
■ ;  labors.  It  is  asserted  that  these  have 
encoimtored  interference  in  their  work, 
f 'is  no  means  certain  that  the  United 


■  cruelty,  short-sighted  greed  and  stupid 
mismanagement  that  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  in  “Civilization 
'  in  Congoland”  (P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London), 
1  in  behalf  of  the  Aborigines’  Protective 
Society.  The  Congo  basin  is  being  de¬ 
populated,  partly  by  brutal  massacres, 
which  the  Belgian  authorities,  when  they 
do  not  incite  t  hem,  are  unable  to  check,  and 
partly  by  emigration  of  the  blacks,  who 
prefer  slavery  with  all  its  evils  to  Belgian 
civilization.  The  guarantees  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conferences  have  been  violated, 
for  instead  of  being  open  to  free  trade  the 
Congo  basin  has  been  turned  over  to  Belgian 
commercial  monopolie.^. 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne  writes  with  great  mod¬ 
eration  of  tone,  but  he  calls  on  Europe  to 
Interfei  e  with  Belgian  misdoings,  if  for  no 
better  reason  at  least  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  the  treatment  of  the  Congo  natives 
pi'esents  to  the  rest  of  Africa.  His  judi¬ 
cial  tone  would,  perhaps,  have  more  effect 
if  he  did  not  take  the  British  view  of  affairs, 
for  instance,  in  whitewashing  the  trader 
Stokes  in  trying  to  blacken  still  more  the 
unspeakable  Major  Lothaire.  ^ 

Apart  from  the  evils  denounced  the  book 
presents  in  a  very  readable  form  the  story 
of  events  in  the  Congo  lands  after  the  epic 
period  of  the  great  explorations.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a.n  excellent  map. 


in  the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  theyl 
replied  that  men  are  in  the  habit  of  v/ashingl 
their  bodies  three  times  a  day  and  theirL  . 
flesh  therefore,  is  cleaner  and  sweeter »■ 
than  that  of  cattle  which  are  never  wa.3hed.  f 

These  natives  have  guns  and  powder  I  s- 
which  they  procure  from  Liberia  or  the  f 
Gold  Coast.  As  they  have  no  bullets  they 
use  large  pebbles  in  their  guns. 

When  Mr.  Stanley  sent  Capt.  Coquilhat  f  ■■ 
to  occupy  the  station  he  had  established! 
among  the  fierce  Bangalla  cannibals  of  the ' 
middle  Congo  he  found  the  natives  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  pmctice  of  eating  human  \ 
flesh.  "This  is  horrible,”  said  Coquilhat  , 
one  day  to  a  chief  whom  he  saw  at  his  meal. 

“On  the  contrary  it  is  delicious  with  salt,” 
was  the  reply. 

Another  time  the  Belgian  soldier  ex¬ 
pressed  hi.s  abhorrence  to  a  cliief  who  was 
about  to  sit  down  to  a  cannibal  banquet. 

The  latter  replied  to  his  protests: 

“_When  you  kill  a  goat  I  do  not  interfere. 

This  dead  man  hero  is  my  property.  I 
did  not  steal  nor  capture  hirii,  but  I  bought 
liim  v,rith  good  cloth  and  I  will  eat  him  if  I 
please.” 

One  day  Coquilhat  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  man  and  mere  animals  and  , 
tried  to  convince  the  natives  that  to  eat  a  ^ 
man  was  to  make  a  very  had  use  of  him 
and  to  degrade  their  species.  A  bright  ^ 
fellow  in  the  crowd  called  out  in  answer:  ? 

“All  you  talk  only  shows  that  human  f 
flesh  is  the_  best  sort  of. food  while  the  flesh  j 
of  mere  animals  is  a  vile  sort  of  nutriment .  ”  ■ 

The  practice  still  widely  prevails  over  I 
tropical  Africa,  in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific 
in  northern  Australia  and  among  the  natives 
of  some  South  American  tribes.  It  is 
gradua,lly  being  extirpated,  however,  in 
all  regions  where  the  whites  are  acquiring 
important  influence.  It  is  not  found,  for 
example,  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  of 
the  white  stations  in  the  Congo  basin  where  i 
it  is  now  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  I 
As  fast  as  the  influence  of  the  State  is  ex-  i 
tended  over  the  country  the  eating  of  hu-  I- 
man  flesh  i.s  discontinued.  Thus  the  great  j 
Bangalla  tribe,  which  gave  Staniey  his  m 
hardest  fight  when  he  descended  the  river,  j 
has  entirely  abandoned  cannibalism;  many  !■ 
of  the  native  employees  of  the  State  come  1 
from  this  tribe.  f 

_ _ 
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OF  AFRICA. 


lie  Tells  of  the  Kallwsvy  657  Miles  l^ons 
XVlitch  the  Knsclish  Ai-c  to  Construct 
the  Interior  —  tVhat -Cfrlcii  Now  Needs. 

Henrr  M.  St.anley,  the  African  explorer,  who 
was  recently  elected  Member  of  Parliament, 
arrived  yesterday  on  the  White  Star  steamship 
Majestic.  He  will  stop  in  town  several  day* 
and  will  then  make  a  tour  of  the  British  north¬ 
west  territory.  The  chief  object  of  his  visit  i* 
recreation.  He  will  return  to  England  in  about 
ten  weeks  and  resume  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  He  had  this  to  say  about  Africai 
“I  think  the  British  Government’s  policy  in  th# 
Dark  Continent  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  It  has  been  characterized  by  steadiness. 
Under  British  auspices  an  enormous  trade  ha* 
been  developed.  .Of  course,  the  most  desirable 
part  of  the  country  is  the  interior.  The  coast  i* 
unhealthy  and  untit  for  the  European  settler. 


'.tV. 
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“  Whatis  noedetl  to  '(iovclop  the  tremenaod*  ; 
resources  of  the  country  is  a  means  of  Quiclt : 
communication  between  the  sea  and  the  in- ‘ 
terior.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial' 
Minister,  has  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  railroad,  657  miles  long,  froA  Mombasa  tOi 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  second  largest  lake; 
in  the  world.  This  road  is  to  cost  about  $8,750,-: 
000,  and  will  be  built  by  the  Government  under  : 
the  supervision  of  East  Indian  engineers,  with  a  , 
large  force  of  Indian  laborers.  Work  on  the 
railroad  will  be  started  in  November. 

’■  When  1  was  at  the  lake  eighteen  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  missionary  there.  Now, 
there  are  40,000  Christian  natives  and  iiOO ; 
churches.  The  natives  ai'e  enthusiastic  con¬ 
verts.  They  would  spend  their  last  penny 
to  acquire  a  Bible.  They  are  not  like  tho  - 
blacks  of  the  west  coast;  in  fact,  tliere  are  no 
real  Ethiopians  among  them.  They  vary  in 
color  from  light  yellow  to  dark  copper  and  are  ' 
much  more  intelligent  than  the  blacks.” 

'•  Do  you  expect  to  again  go  to  Africa  as  aa  r 
explorer  ?”  i 

■'No-  Ithinx  my  usefulness  in  that  line  is  1 
over.  I  have  marked  the  way  for  others,  and  I 
am  satisfied,  henceforth,  to  do  what  work  I  can  : 
do  for  Africa  in  England.  Africa  is  practically  : 
explored,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  natives  has  ' 
been  developed.  What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to 
develop  the  lands,  not  so  much  for  the  white 
man  as  for  the  natives.  I  think  that  Africa 
never  will  be,  as  some  seem  to  hope,  another  ; 
North  American  continent.  But  we  must  re-' 
member  that  it  has  been  only  a  short  time  since 
it  was  penetrated  by  civilized  forces.  Railroads 
will  bring  with  tlieni  a  higher  civilization  and 
make  it  easier  for  the  white  man  to  live  in  tha 
country.  In  its  earlier  development  by  European  ■ 
explorers  and  settlers  America  appeared  to  be  ! 
as  bad  a  place  to  live  in  as  Africa  appears  to  be 
now.  Means  of  quick  communication,  in  a  large  . 
measure,  made  it  what  it  is  now.”  ' 

In  politics  Air.  Stanley  said  he  was  a  Unionist.  : 
He  once  had  been  an  American  citizen,  but  was  i 
now  an  English  subject.  He  does  not  believe  in 
home  rule.  Ho  thinks  home  rulers  are  coercion- 
Ists.  Their  doctrines,  he  said,  tended  toward  p, 
socialism,  and  he  tliought  that  it  was  but  a  step  j 
from  socialism  to  anarchism.  He  said  he  prob- 
ably  never  again  would  be  an  American  citizen. 
He  smilingly  added  that,  as  ho  h,ad  married  an 
English  wife.,  he  would  be  impelled  by  the  spirit, 
of  gallantry  to  stick  to  her  constitution. 
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CONGO  TRADE. 


Era  of 


'  Great  3*rosperity  Ushered  In  by  the 
/  Railroads. 

No  one  supposed  that  the  railroad  between 
Matadi  .ind  Stanley  Pool,  completed  nearly  two 
years  ago,  would  have  so  immediate  and  great 
an  effect  in  stimulating  the  commerce  of  that  re¬ 
gion.  East  year  about  700,000  pounds  of  ivory, 
collected  by  steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo,  were 
brought  down  on  the  railroad  and  sent*to  the 
Antwerp  market. 

But  the  growht  of  the  ivory  business  is  far 
surpassed  by  that  of  rubber  collecting.  The  rub-  | 


her  may  now  be  gathered  at  much  greater  profit 
since  it  no  longer  has  to  bear  the  heavy  charge 
of  transportation  for  22.5  miles  on  the  shoulders 
of  porters.  I.arge  parties  of  rubber  gatherers 
are  kept  in  the  forests  and  ascend  the  tributaries 
for  many  miles  from  the  main  river.  The  result 
last  year  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quanity 
of  rubber  secured  and  this  fact,  with  the  simul¬ 
taneous  advance  in  prices,  gave  to  the  industry 
extraordinary  Importance,  f  ..  . 

In  1887  the  amount  of  rubber  collected  in  the 
Congo  hasdn  was  thirty  tons,  valued  at  82,5,000. 
In  1899  the  rubber  collected  in  the  Congo  forest 
amounted  to  3,300  tons,  the  export  value  of  which 
was  89,900,000.  ^  ^  ^  , 

These  are  only  two  items  of  the  trade  carried 
by  the  new  railroad,  which  is  doing  a  fine  business 
and  is  paving  dividends  regularly  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  who  deserve  this  good  fortune,  for.  they  risked 
their  money  in  an  enterprise  which  some  of  the 
leading  Belgian  newspapers  said  would  be  a  de^ 

failure.  .  ,  .  -j,  ^ 

The  new  railroad  is  also  helping  rapidly  to 
develop  navigration  on  the  Upper  Congo  and  Us 
brilliant  success  is  stimulating  other  railroad 
enterprkses.  North  of  the  Congo,  In  French  ter¬ 
ritory  is  the  large  region  of  Alayumba,  and  a  rail¬ 
road' i’s  now  building  from  Boma  on  the  Congo 
into  this  French  di.slriet.  which  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  ivory  and  rubber  and  well  adapted  for  large 
nlantations.  but  because  it  has  not  been  easily 
iircAsSible  it  has  remained,  undeveloped  and  in- 
S.Viited  onlv  bv  savage  tribes.  The  road  is,  to  be 
Kut  one  Minlred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  the 
first  thirty  miles  from  Boma  are  now  completed. 


The  East  African  Dwarfs. 

Dr.  A.  Donaldsok  Smith  of  Philadelphia 
told  the  large  audience  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  at  Chickering  Hall  on 
last  Monday,  of  his  sixteen  months’  Journey 
in  1894-96  among  the  Somalis  and  Gallas 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  southwestward  to 
the  salt  lakes  of  Stefanle  and  Rudolf  near 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  'Upper  Nile  basin. 
Dr.  SsilTH’s  route  passed  for  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  country  of  Galla  tribeS) 
south  of  Abyssinia,  whom  no  explorer  had 
ever  visited  before.  He  therefore  brings  to  us 
the  first  definite  idea  we  have  received  of  a 
large  region,  and  among  the  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  fauna  he  has  brought  home,  twenty- 
four  species  are  new  to  science.  We  believe 
that  in  another  respect  his  observations  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  of  his  visit  to  a  dwarf 
tribe,  some  scorefe  of  miles  north  of  Lake 
Rudolf,  but  he  did  not  say,  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  fact,  that  he  is  the  first  white  man 
who  has  seen  these  little  people  in  their 
homes,  though  there  has  been  evidence  of 
their  existence. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  Dr.  Henry 
SCHLICHTEB  of  the  British  Museum  col¬ 
lated  all  the  reports  about  East  African 
dwarfs  with  a  view  to  answering,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  vexed  question :  “  Do  pygmy  tribes 
exist  in  ..East  Africa,  and,  if  so,  where?” 
Summarizing  all  the  reports,  he  found  that 
as  far  back  as  1830  Capt.  Boteler  had 
brought  information  about  the  East  African 
dwarfs ;  that  when  travelling  in  Abyssinia, 
Shoa,  and  Kaffa,  Messrs.  Harris,  Krapf, 
d’Abbadie,  Hartmann,  and  several  others 
had  heard  much  of  the  existence  of  pygmies 
in  the  unexplored  country  Just  a  little  south ; 
and  that  Avanchers,  Krapf,  and  d’Abba¬ 
die  saw  numbers  of  these  dwarfs,  though 
not  in  their  native  habitat. 

All  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  SCHLICH- 
TER  seemed  to  point  conclusively  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  dwarf  tribes  near  the  southern 
border  of  Kaffa,  the  southernmost  part  of 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
thirty-sixth  meridian  east  of  Greenwich. 
When  Count  Teleki  discovered  Lake 
Rudolf  he  did  not  travel  north  of  the  lake 
far  enough  to  meet  the  dwarfs.  But  Dr. 
Smith  has  done  so,  has  seen  the  dwarfs,  or 
at  least  one  tribe  of  them,  in  their  home, 
and  has  justified  Dr.  SCHLICHTER’B  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  pygmy  tribes  into  the  East 
African,  Central  African,  West  African, 
and  South  African  dwarfs.  Dr.  Smith’s 
brief  description  of  those  he  saw  confirms 
the  previous  evidence  that  the  East  African 
dwarfs,  in  size,  appearance,  and  habits,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Congo. 


niilos  iifirlh,  ivlilr-Ii  i.s  nearly  three  tfuies 
the  (li.staiiee  hotiveeii  tills  city  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  prohablo  that  the  whole  work 
would  hav(!  been  completed  hy  this  time 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Boer  war.  Under 
the  eircumstauces  It  has  made  remarkable 
progress. 

The  Mire  has  been  slning  on  insulated 
non  posts  sent  out  from  England.  Of, 
j  course,  the  wild  nature  of  the  country  ! 
;  has  made  the  work  difficult,  for  It  lias 
been  necessary  to  transport  all  material 
by  human  or  animal  portage  for  hundreds 
of  mlle.s.  All  enormous  amount  of  M-ork 
;  was  also  necessary  to  prepare  the  route 
.  for  the  construction  parties. 

Five  parties  are  engaged  In  the  work, 
the  total  force  averaging  10  white  men 
and  about  1200  blacks.  The  advance  par¬ 
ty,  consisting  of  two  whites  and  200  na 


i. 


tives,  has  charge  of  .surveying  the  route 


TELEGRiPH  LINE 


;  and  clearing  a  path  for  It  about  15  feet 
in  width.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  for  It 
j  Involves  cutting^'''^ll^  tfri-ough  dense 
d  grass  and  jungle,  ofti/n  11  feet  high 
3  The  second  party  follows  two  or  three 
1  days  after  and  widens  the  path  to  60  feet, 
j  more  or  less,  aecordliig  to  the  nature  of 
the  country.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  so 
wide  a  path  Is  necessary.  There  wiil  he 
,  no  linemen  every  fetv  miles,  as  lu  our 
!  country,  to  keep  the  service  lu  repair,  and 
;  it  tvlll  he  far  more  costly  than  la  civilized 
I  lands  to  mend  a  broken  vsdre  or  repair 
,  other  damages.  Every  preliminary  cau¬ 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  taken.  No  tree 
must  be  left  which,  falling,  M-ouId  break 
the  wire;  therefore,  thousands  of  trees, 
many  of  them  of  great  size,  are  cut  doivn! 

'Then  comes  the  third  party,  which  digs 
:  the  holes;  It  is  closely  folloived  by  tho 
:  fourth  detachment,  which  plants  the 
posts,  and  finally  come  the  wire  stringers. 

I  who  complete  the  work.  None  of  the 
;  Iron  posts  weigh.s  less  than  160  pounds. 

■  and  most  of  them  rise  14  feet  above  the 
I  ground.  Iron  is  used  because  M’oodeu 
i  posts  or  poles  would  not  long  withstand 
3  the  attacks  of  y-hlte  ants,  w'hich  iii  large' 
]  parts  of  Africa  play  havoc  among  all  con- 
5  stnictions  of  tvood.  Higher  and  heavier' 
I  posts  are  used  when  it  Is  nece.ssray  to 
I  make  spans  of  unusual  length.  IVhen  the 
1  line  has  to  cross  gulleys  or  streams  It  is 
I  not  unusual  for  the  spans  to  attain  a 
(  length  of  600  to  750  feet. 

I  For  some  time  the  n-ork  has  been  carried  ' 
;  on  lu  German  territory,  as  the  line  passes 
I  complete].!'  through  the  western  part  of 
;  German  East  Africa.  It  was  necessary, 

!  of  course,  to  secure  the  consent  of  Ger- 
:  many  to  build  the  line  through  Its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  Transafrican  Telegraph 
Company,  as  It  Is  called,  agreed  as  a  part 
of  the  bargain  to  build  a  separate  line 
i  across  German  East  Africa  from  north  to 
j  .south,  to  be  the  property  of  the  German 
1  Government  and  ta.be  used  Mholly  for  the 
,1  telegraph  traffic  of  the  German  colony. 
UThe  government  will  conilect  its  ports  on 
i  the  coast  with  the  Ujlji  station  of  the 
4  line.  A  German  functionary  Is  now  on  hl.s 
I  way  to  Tanganyika  to  select  various  other 
I  stations  on  the  lake  to  be  connected  botli  I 
;  with  the  transcontinental  line  and  with  ! 
j  the  wires  from  the  German  coast.  | 

t  5Ir.  Rhodes’  great  enterprise  ivlll  now  |l 
he  pushed  northward  Into  Hritish  East  H 
‘ and  down  the  Nile  as  far  as  | 
which  Is  connected  by  wire  Mith  | 
m  and  Alexandria.  When  the  wires 
j  are  stretched  as  far  as  Fashodn.  therefore, 

I  the  M'ork  will  have  beeu  completed,  and 
:  one  of  the  longest  telegraph  Hues  In  the 
'  world  will  streteh  from  the  luirtheni  to 


;  ne  jiusup 
i  Africa  ai 
i  Fashoda, 
S  Khartum 


the  southern  coasts  of  Africa. 


Cpropleted  2500?? 
'’]‘orth  of  Cape 
Town 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Morning  Herald)  .7,  ' 
Netv  York,  Jan.  26.— The  African  over-tj'% 
laud  telegraph  line,  which  is  to  connect':"' 
the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the  great '|  \ 
continent,  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
Uiiji,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Taii- 
gnii.vika.  In  other  words,  messages  may- 
udW  be  sent  from  Cape  Town,  about  2500 


''-hi  . 


.-.i 


RACIAL  BARRIERS  TO  STA\D. 


Prof.  rounclU  Discusses  the  South’s  Atti¬ 
tude  Toward  the  Negro. 

Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Nov.  8.— Prof.  W.  H. 
Counci  11,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Normal,  Ala., 

'  has  given,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Nashville  Banner,  an  expression  of  liis 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Washington  dinner. 

Prof.  CounGill  begins  by  sajnng;  “It 
seems  to  me  that  ordinary  wisdom  sug  ^ 
gests  a  dismissal  of  the  recent  White  House  ( 

\  dinner  affair  and  common  charity  demands  1 
the  view  that  neither  party  to  that  ‘acci-  r 
dent  ’  had  the  remotest  desire  to  tear  dovm  ^ 
the  social  barriers  between  the  races  in 
tliis  country.  I  desire  to  take  this  view. 

I  Continuing,  Prof.  Councill  says:  “The 
T  white  people  of  this  country  do  not  under- 
i  stand  the  better  element  of  negroes  on  tins 
question.  The  educated  negro  does  not 
!  only  not  seek  social  equality  with  the  wliit© 
race,  but  he  lights  against  it.  He  sees 
written  everytvhere  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
gone  a  determination  to  resist  social  inter- 
course  with  races  in  inferior  condition. 

This  antipathy  to  racial  intercourse  is 
stronger  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
other  people  on  the  globe.  Where  the 
blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  Purest 
there  the  antipathy  is  greatest,,  ihere- 
fore,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  stronger  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  .  ,  j 

“The  onlv  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is 
found  in  the  South,  where  we  do  not  meet 
the  heterogeneous  white  population  which 
has  settled  in  the  No^  Jn  ^  case  of 

former  master  or  that  former  master  s 
descendants  for  many  generations  to  come, 
to  make  the  negro  a  social  equal  or  even 
to  permit  a  liint  looking  toward  obliterating 
the  social  lines.  It  is  folly  to  ii^itate  the 
South  on  this  question.  It  has  thorougnly 
settled  tills  matter  in  its  mind  and  crystal¬ 
lized  it  in  its  laws.  It  is  instilled  into  every 
white  child  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

As  I  have  said,  the  white  South  has  decided 
this  question  for  itself.  Any  contrary 
opinion  from  the  outside  is  not  only  met  l- 
witli  unanimous  opposition,  but  arouses  I . 
and  embitters  Southern  sentiment  against  U 
the  negro,  although  the  negro  may  be  an 
:^j  innocent  party  in  the  discussion.  , 

“It  requires  no  great  acuteness  or  wisdom 
to  see  clearly  that  the  white  South  h^ 
determined  two  things  wmch  it  will  sup¬ 
port  wuth  its  life  blood;  Resist  all  attempts 
at  social  admixture  of  the  r^fes,  whether 
by  legal  enactment  or  social  sufferance, 
and  to  rule  in  all  political  affairs  with  tha 

ballot  or  the  bullet.  .  ,  ,  .  „„„ 

“The  South  is  never  stinted  m  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  negro 

or  religion.  No  people  meet  the  appea^ 
of  chanty  for  the  negro 
more  literal  hearts.  It  the 

and  proper  ways  in  the  elevation  oi  the 

negro  educator  is  a  giant.  Now, 
for  the  negro  to  step  from  the  school  room 
into  politics  is  a  step  from  strength  to 

Ws  i'^'a'sterf"  om  lif^  todeath. 
irtf  ilso  plain  to  every  thinldng^imiid 

dSends  upon  T  ri|id  observance  and  en¬ 
forcement  ^of  the  social  distinctions  in  the 
Rniith  There  may  come  a  time  wnen 
-  the  good  of  the  races  will  admit  the  obhtera- 
J  tion^of  the^  time-honored  customs,  but  I 

I  cannot  see  it  now.”  _ _ 

THE  \EGRO  IN  LOUISlANAm  p;.; 


t&o.  several  thousand  gentl’emw  and  riewTr-  i 

1  papers  in  this  State  who  indorsed  these  reso-  1 
Uutions,  because  it  w'as  their  right  and  their  I 
privilege  under  our  Government  so  to  do,  } 
but  merely  to  say  that  if  the  act  of  the  \ 
.^President  in  dining  with  Washington  tends 
^to  social  equality,  how  much  more  forcibly 
J  have  the  Democrats  of  Louisiana  put  the 
.j  negro  on  a  social  level  by  these  resolutions. 

^  The  Republicans  individual!}’'  and  collect- 
'  ivel}’-  have  never  gone  to  the  extent  of  these 
resolutions  in  any  State  of  the  union,  or  in 
her  national  organizations,  and,  indeed, 
the  negroes  of  the  South  have  never  de¬ 
manded  what  these  resolutions  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  propose  to  accord  them.  Forgetful 
of  their  past  political  acts,  the  Democrats  at 
the  South  frequently  charge  Republicans 
with  things  that  they  are  authors  of,  and  it  is 
well  for  Republicans  to  hurl  them  back  to  j 
the  author,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  , 
advise  the  young  men  of  our  country  of  the  1 
truth.  Simeon  Belden, 

Ex-Attorney-General  of  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  2. 

- ' 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  Louisiana  is  now  threatened 
with  death  in  every  vital  organ  of  her  moral, 
material  and  political  being;  and  ,  , 
Whereas,  Her  dire  extremity  is  but  the 
fruit  of  unnatural  division  among  her  natural 
guardians — the  children  of  her  soil  and  of 
her  adoption;  and  ,  . ,  ...  . 

Whereas,  We  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
there  is  love  enough  for  Louisiana  anaong 
!  her  sons  to  unite  in  a  manful  and  unselfish  t 
struggle  for  her  redemption;  be  it  therelore  S 
Resolved,  That  henceforward  we  dedicate  f 
ours^ves  to  the  unification  of  our  people,  f 
Second,  that  by  “our  people”  we  mean  men 
of  whatever  race  or  color  or  rcligion,  who 
are  citizens  of  Ijcmisiana,  and  who^are  willing 
to  work  for  her  prosperity.  Third,  1 

we  shall  advocam  by  speech  and  pen  and  i 
deed  the  equal  ^d  impartial  exercise  by  E 
■q  every  citizen  of  Louisiana  f 

and  political  right  guaranteed  by  jke  Conste  f 
stution  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Stab  . 
and  by  the  laws  of  honor,  .brotherhood  and 
J- fair  dealing.  Fourth, 'thai  we  shall  iRani” 
tain  and  advocate  the  right  of  «very  .pdizen  • 
of  Louisiana  and  every  citizen  of  the  United  ( 
States,  to  frequent  at  will  the  places  of  pub-  i 
lie  resort,  and  to  travel  at  will  on  idl  yehicles  i 
of  public  conveyance  on  terras  of  perfect  ^ 
equality  with  any  and  everj  other  citizen,  j 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  so  far  as  our  in-  K 
fluence,  counsel  and  example  may  p 
this  right  a  live  and  practical  right,  and  that 
there  ^ay  be  no  misunderstanding  of  our 
views  on  this  point,  (1)  we  shall  recommend 
to  the  proprietors  of  all  places  of  licensed 


railroads,  steamboats,  steamships  ctoer 

public  conveyances  pursue  the  Ph^out 

ni  We  shall  further  recommend  that  our  , 
banks  insurance  offices  and  other  public  f 
corporations  recognize  and  I 

fellow  colored  citizens  where  th^ey  are  | 
stockholders  in  such  institutions  the  nght  | 
to  be  represented  in  the  direction  thCTeoi. 
(•IV  We  shall  further  recommend  that  here¬ 
after  no  ffistinction  shall  exist  among  cit  - 

Qri6B,  in  pm.Dlo'V'inflT  ni^chfl.nics  or 

tablishmento,  1  j^^ntogti^ction  between  the 
workmen,  male  ri  encourage  by 


,  _ _  /fti  \Vo  shall  encourage  b„ 

two  rarcs  (6)  power  our  colored  citf- 

every  nreans  m  ur  become  pro- 

of  tlm  soil  thus  enhancing  the  value 

oA,  nnd  adding  to  the  productivne^ss  of. 

of  lands  ana  ami  create  a  political! 

t be  State,  w^le  d^v  offspring  of‘ 

conservwiyism  further  recommend 

?^^?ll  lan#d’ proprietors  in  the  State  the 
to  all  lanaea  p  question  of  break- 

the  same  into  small  farms  in  order 
Ing  up  I'P®  qan*  j  oiti^Rns  and  white  immi- 
that  the  cPidneh  C'tizens  j 

grants  may  h®®®™®  ?oil  (7)  That  we 
cultivators  of  the  sou. 

pledge  our  honor  j®nd  both,  through 

erclse  onr  moral  in  example  to 

Bis  Social  Position  Ootllned  Oy  a  Oomo-l- :S|  JSnf  ”r  "oSa  boMsio? “u> 


- 1  1  TSnl  na  an  earnest  6?  our  holy 

R.pso/ved,  Ihnt  •  upon  the  altar  of 

purpose,  we  hereb}  oncr^  all  pre.iu- 

fficefo?  education  which 'may  tend  to  Kinder 

l"n  I*  ew  oTthe  numerical  equality 
beKn  the  white  and 

our  population,  we  shall  advise  an  equal 
distrfbuticn  of  the  offices  of  trust  and  emolu¬ 
ment  in  our  State,  demanding  as  the  only 
Condition  of  our  suffrage,  honesty,  diligence 
and  abilltv;  and  we  advocate  this  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  offices  themselves,  but  simply  as 
another  earnest  and  proof  on  our  part 
that  the  union  we  desire  is  an  equal  union, 
and  not  an  elusive  conjunction  brought 
about  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  to  this  union.  . 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  Chairman. 
July  15, 1873. 


•W>4.  “I 


LIVINGSTONE,  ANDREW  MUR-  | 
RAY,  AND  THE  BOERS.  * 


.  ”  . 


"  cism  in  the  South,  and  notably 
bv  our  leading  newspapers  a®, 

'  episode  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Booker 
■  T  Washington,  I  believe  it  not  out  of  place 
■to  encloaf  you  resolutions  unanimously 
tp  en  Democratio  mass  meeting  held 

-adopted  at  ^  Democra  Exposition  Hall 

|in  this  city  iNcw  Or^ 

r  VelnZeiv^oi  C,yil  War  fame.  We 
rbH  vour  attention  to,  or  furnish  these 

fedonot  call  iour  a 

vesolutionS;toinMa^_ 

 .  '..-St;, 


condemn  all  acts  ot  violence  iron^^ 
ever  source,  and  appeal  to  ou  p  j. 

both  races  to  abide  te  the^yav^^.^^^ 

difl'erencea  as  ihe  sure^t^w^  prosperity. 

blessin.p  of  pledge  ourselves  to  the 

Resolved,  V  V  VC  pmug  nation- 

Klitfv’hTcb  Shan  eKtorcce  the  whole  country. 

the  flag  of  ttieUnion  — 


In  his  autobiography  Dr.  W.  G. 
Blaikie  refers  to  the  short-lived  mag^a- 
zine  edited  by  him,  and  entitled  the  . 
Catholic  T^fCsbyterian,  The  following  ; 
extract  is  of  present  interest :  j 

The  other  matter  of  interest  on  which  ] 
I  had  the  privilege  to  publish  Living-  j 
stone’s  views  was,  “  The  Transvaal  ! 
Boers.”  A  minister  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Cape  Colony,  the  Rev,  i 
Andrew  Murray,  had  in  one  of  the  num-  j 
hers  of  our  journal  given  a  paper  on 
the  “  Church  of  the  Transvaal,”  which 
came  very  seasonably,  because  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Transvaal  was  ; 
annexed  to  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  j 
Murray  leant  to  the  more  favourable  1 
side  oruhe  Boer  character,  and  gave  f 
some  very  interesting  recollections  of  ■ 
his  own  experience  among  the  Boers  at  , 
a  time  when  he  was  almost  the  only  min-  i 
ister  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  He  \ 
dwelt  especially  on  two  points  in  con-  i 
nection  with  them  :  their  fondness  for  I 
the  Old  Testament,  disposing  them  to  > 
Old  Testament  views  of  slavery  and 
other  things;  and  their  dislike  of  ! 
British  rule  and  British  anti-slavery,  * 
which  had  virtually  driven  them  out  of  s 
Cape  Colony,  and  led  them  to  take  re-  i 
fuge  in  the  Orange  State  and  the  Trans-  i 
vaal.  English  missionaries  generally  i 
Jwere  anti-slavery  men,  but  other  mis- 
Jsionaries  were  not  so  pronounced.  It 

iwas  to  English  missionaries  generally 
that  the  Boers  were  most  opposed,  and 
this  in  some  degree  explained  their 
treatment  of  Livingstone  at  Kolobeng. 

T  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  this 
■Wiew  of  the  case,  and  in  the  next  num- 
,'|ber  of  my  journal  I  inserted  a  paper  of 
■  Livingstone’s,  giving  his  view  of  the 
matter.  It  was  a  very' trenchant  and 
jable  paper,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
jthe  Personal  Life  I  gave  it  as  an 
appendix,  though  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  out  when  the  cheaper  edition  ap¬ 
peared.  It  roused  some  opposition  in 
[Boer  quarters,  and  I  remember  we  were 
^threatened  with  an  elaborate  refutation 
?of  all  Livingstone’s  charges  ;  but  to  the 
ibest  of  my  recollection  no  such  refuta- 
.{ion  appeared,  at  least  in  English. 


iJi-’/i’  JN  HJtERl^- 

Bishop  Turner  Tells  About  the  Bincit  Col 
ony  Whence  lie  lla»  Just  Come. 

Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  one  of  the  leading  ad¬ 
vocates  of  negro  emigration  to  Africa,  arr  ve 
in  this  city  on  Saturday,  after  an  absence  o* 
months  in  Europe  and  Africa,  a  month  of  which 
he  spent  In  Liberia,  where  he  watched  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the'227  negro  colonists  who  went  to 
Liberia  on  the  steamer  Horsa.  from  Savannan, 

Ga.,  on  March  12.  In  an  interview  with  a  Sun 

reporter  yesterday  Bishop  Turner  said. 

•“  The  Horsa  reached  Monrovia,  the  capital  of 
Liberia,  on  March  29,  after  a  smooth  nas^ge. 

The  colonists  stood  the  voyage  splendidly.  On  y 
one  death  occurred  in  transit,  and  that  was  of  a 
little  child  that  diea  six  hours  before  landing. 
After  landing  two  old  people  died  within  ten 
days.  It  had  been  expected  that  one  man  would 
die  during  the  voyage,  but  he  prayed  that  his 
life  might  be  spared  until  he  reached  Africa, 
and  his  prayer  w'as  granted. 

“I  reached  Liberia  eleven  days  after  the 
Horsa  had  sailed  on  her  homeward  trip,  and  1 
remained  there  about  a  month.  On  landing,  the 
colonists  were  divided  into  two  settlements,  one 
being  sent  to  Johnsonville,  about  ten  miles  from 
Monrovia,  and  the  other  sent  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  coast.  Each  head  of  a  family  received 
twenty-five  acres  of  good  farming  land  from  the 
Government. 

"The  general  health  of  the  colonists  was  bet 
ter  than  would  have  been  expected,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  imprudence  in  eating  the  fruits  of 

the  country  most  lavishly,  against 
the  native  Liberians,  for  newcomers  sliould  be 
very,  particular  about  eating  African  nuits 
until  they  become  acclimated,  as  such 
geiice  brings  on  the  fever  premal.urely,  and  in 
many  instances  makes  it  more  seveie  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  , 

"The  natives  welcomed  the  iminisi ants  iov- 

fully,  and  would  welcome  a  hhHion  »nore.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  territory,  ^“‘t  aie  anxious 
to  build  up  a  civilized  country  hud  spreaa  intel¬ 
ligence  and  business  thrift  through  then  entire 
domain,  which  extends  ;L0  miles  J;^® 
coast  and  U.'iO  miles  interiorward.  \b®s®  w  ho 
have  gone  as  colonists  are  much  pleased  'vith 
their  situation  because  they  are  aree,  can  aspiie 
to  any  position,  even  the  Presidency,  and 
there  are  no  paper*  in  t'l®  land 
that  are  eternally  berating  I^'®,  negro 
and  charging  upon  him  a  thousand 
cHmesot  which  he  is  not  guilty.  Immigrants 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world  save  America 
are  obliged  to  spend  three  years  in  the  country 
before  acquiring  citizenship,  but  colored  persons 
going  from  the  United  States  have  no  natura.i- 
zation  process  to  go  through.  They  are  regarded 
as  citizens  the  moment  they  land  and  say' they 
have  come  to  stay.  They  can  rote  or  hold  any' 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  voters.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  West  Indian  or  Brazilian  black  luen. 

"  Immediately  on  their  arrival  the  colonists 
began  clearing  their  lauds,  building  houses, 
planting  garden  vegetables,  ana  setting  out 
coffee  trees,  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 
Coffee  is  to  Africa  what  cotton  is  to  the 
South.  Cotton  will  grow  there  to  enormous 
proportions,  as  it  needs  to  be  planted  but 
once  in  four  years,  instead  of  every  year, 
as  in  this  country.  The  Liberian  coffee  is  re¬ 
garded  throughout  Europe  as  the  finest  fiavored 
and  most  nutritious  of  any  in  the  world.  Prep¬ 
arations  are  making  for  the  raising  of  millions 
of  tons  of  it.  ,  ■  ,  ,  .r 

"  The  Horsa  did  not  bring  back  any  cargo,  for 
the  reason  that  no  one  in  Africa  knew  sue  was 
coming  until  she  steamed  into  the  harbor. 
left  in  three  days  before  the  farmers  knew  that 
she  was  there.  The  company  alone  would  have 
sent  100,000  pounds  of  ginger  ov-er  by  her  had 
it  known  she  was  coming  in  time  to  have  liad  the 
cineer  oil  the  coast.  The  Liberians  and  ^niricans 
in  general  are  anxious  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States.ibut  they  are  not  able  to  put  steam- 
shins  oil  the  ocean,  and  the  I  nited  States  has 
none,  nor  will  any  of  the  business  men  establish 
a  steamship  line,  but  I  think  1  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  great  steamship  corporation  in  King- 
land  to  put  a  lino  between  Boston  and  Africa. 
The  ships  will  call  at  Charlestown  or  Savannah 
for  the  benefit  of  such  colored  persons  as  desire 
to  go  to  and  fro  and  trade  in  African  commerce. 

"  1  think  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
colored  race  to  colonize  Ihherin,  where  they  can 
exercise  all  their  civil  and  political  privileges 
without  being  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  native  Africans  want  civilization,  and 
our  missions  are  most  prosperous.  The  kings 
hold  the  idea  that  the  Christian  God  teaches 
how  to  make  cannon,  war  ships,  and  guns,  and 
they  believe  that  by  adopting  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  tlmy*  can  overcome  theii  enemies  and  add 
to  their  militHi-y  streiigtli  The  white  people  of 
America  are  far  more  highly  respected  than 
tile  Europeans,  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
former  are  not  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust  as  are  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  thought  by 
the  natives  that  Europe  wants  to  gobble  up 
Africa  but  tliey  have  no  such  feeling  toward 
\ merlcans.  There  are  now  a  million  negroes  in 
tills  country  ready  and  anxious  to  settle  in 
Ihberia,  and  the  sentiment  is  growing  stronger 
dailv  i  am  not  in  favor  of  wholesale  emigra- 
tion'to  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  negroes. 

—  •  ■  .  •  •  •  I  .  •  - 


there  are  'ihany^XmeriChfl  negiocs‘wtrtA#f«r- 
not  fit  to  go  where  they  will  have  to  assume 
personal  rosponslbllity.  'they  are  only  fit  to  oe 
waiters  and  scullions,  or  to  move  and  to  act  at 
the  bidding  of  otliors.” 

Bishop  'turner  preached  yesterday  at  Bethel 
Church,  on  We.st  Twenty-fifth  street.  He  will 
leave  this  morning  for  Philadelphia,  and  aftei 
a  few  days’  stay  there  will  go  on  to  his  home  m 
Atlanta. 


THB  XRAOEDT^iy 


Improbability  of  the  Story  That  the  Mur¬ 
derers  Meant  to  Set  Up  an  Empire. 

Capts.  Voulet  and  Chanolne  of  the  Frenoh 
army,  who  killed  Lieut-Col.  Klobb  and  LleuL 
Meynier  and  a  part  of  their  escort,  on  July  T4 
last,  cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  their  terrible 
crime,  even  in  Africa.  It  will  not  be  lone  be¬ 
fore  they  are  called  to  account.  They  are 
hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the  Sahara  and  on 
the  south  and  east  by  a  dense  population  of 
semi-oivilized  Mohammedans,  who  are  good 
fighters,  have  plenty  of  fire  arms,  and  would 
not  tolerate  invasion  by  this  handful  of  men 
who  have  only  a  few  hundred  rifles  and  seventy 
trained  Senegal  soldiers.  West  of  them  are 
the  French  outposts.  The  view  has  been 
widely  published  that  these  two  Frenoh  officers 
intended  to  be  false  in  their  duty  to  France,  to 
run  amuck  in  Africa  and  establish  an  empire 
of  their  own.  The  idea  is  ridiculous  unless 
they  and  the  six  picked  and  trusted  French 
soldiers  with  them  had  gone  stark  mad.  The 
thought  had  probably  never  entered  their 
minds. 

The  fact  is  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  terri¬ 
ble  crime  they  had  carried  out  to  the  letter  the 
instructions  of  their  government.  Klobb  and 
Meynier  were  sent  to  supercede  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  had  failed  to  do  what  they  were  told 
to  do,  but  because,  in  the  ffischarse  of  their 
mission,  they  were  accused  of  treating  the  na¬ 
tives,  among  whom  they  passed,  with  barbarous 
cruelty.  These  accusations  were  based  upon 
charges  made  by  Lieut,  Peteau.  who  had  had  a 
serious  quarrel  with  Voulet  and  Chanoine  and 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  expedition.  He 
returned  west  to  the  French  outposts,  and  his 
accusations  were  forwarded  to  France  together 
with  the  charges  Voulet  made  against  the  dis¬ 
missed  officer. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  mission  oonflded  to  Capt.  Voulet.  His 
party  was  one  of  three  expeditions  set  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  territories 
in  the  Soudan  that  had  been  assigned  to  France 
the  treaties  made  with  Germany.  Great 


n 


State.  It  was  ^ 
new  Frenoh  | 


Britain  and  the  Congo  Free 
designed  to  connect  the 
territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Tchad  with  the  French  possessions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Niger  and  the 
Congo  by  means  of  itineraries  traced  by  these 
three  expeditions.  In  other  words.  France  de¬ 
sired  to  And  the  best  routes  between  her  new 
territory  in  Central  Africa  and  her  possessions 
to  the  north,  south  and  west  of  it,  to  learn  all 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  those 
routes  and  what  must  be  done  to  make  them 
thoroughly  available,  and  to  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  possible  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
new  country.  The  Sun  has  already  told  of  the 
largest  exploring  expedition  that  ever  entered 
the  Sahara.  It  was  the  Mediterranean  detach¬ 
ment  of  this  large  enterprise,  and  it 
left  Algeria  last  fall  under  command 
of  Mr.  Foureau,  the  Saharan  explorer, 
and  Commander  Lamy  who  had  with 
them  about  200  Algerian  soldiers,  1,000  bag¬ 
gage-laden  camels  and  the  camp  following  re¬ 
quired  for  so  largo  a  party.  They  were  bound 
for  the  very  Region  which  Voulet  was  approach¬ 
ing  when  the  tragedy  of  July  occurred.  The 
Congo  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Messrs.  Bretonnet.  Gentiland  Robillot.  was  on 
the  way  north  at  the  same  time,  pushing  to¬ 
ward  Lake  Tchad  by  the  route  of  the  Congo, 
the  Mobangi  and  the  Shari  rivers.  It  will  bo 
interesting  to  learn  of  the  meeting  of  these 
three  parties  after  the  tragedy  of  July, 

The  third  detachment  under  Capt.  Voulet 
with  Capt.  Chanoine  as  second  in  command 
took  the  route  from  the  Niger,  but  at  the  out¬ 
set  it  was  divided.  Voulet  and  a  part  of  his 
force  descending  the  Niger  past  Timbuctoo 
and  on  down  the  river  to  Say  where  there  is  a 


French  outpost,  while  Chanoine  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  expedition  struck  straight 
across  the  country  to  Say,  travelling  south 
of  the  big  northern  bend  of  the  river. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  atroci¬ 
ties  which  Lieut.  Peteau.  later,  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  French  authorities  were 
committed  by  orders  from  Chanoine  during 
his  overland  marcfe^^to^Ay-  Voulet  was  not 
thereby  couid'hSPlWff^wIcUy  WVponsIble  for 
them  unless,  later,  he  justified  the  conduct  of 
his  subordinate.  The  forces  were  reunited  at 
Say.  and  then  went  on  their  way  toward  Lake 
Tchad,  while  Peteau  retraced  his  steps  and 
told  the  story  of  the  bloody  march  of  Chanoine 
across  the  Mossi  country.  < 

There  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  appalling  tale  of  the  burning  of  villages 
and  the  massacre  and  mutilation  of  natives, 
including  women  and  children.  In  fact,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Crave  and  Capt.  Grandge.  who  were  at 
once  sent  into  the  Mossi  country  to  investigate 
the  charges,  came  back  with  full  confirmation 
of  Peteau’s  statements.  The  greatest  pity  of  } 
it  all  Is  that  brutal  and  murderous  proceedings 
of  this  sort  are  nothing  new  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  European  occupation  of  large 
parts  of  Africa.  They  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,  in  German  East  Africa, 
in  the  Cameroons  and  in  the  French  Soudan. 

In  no  ease  has  there  been  any  need  for  these 
,  high-handed  measures  to  strike  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  native.s.  They  have  been 
the  work,  almost  invariably,  of  young  officers 
who  were  not  fit  for  the  grave  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  them.  These  men  have  had  to 
deal  with  barbarous  peoples  of  whom  they  had 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  and  have  gone 
at  them  without  a  particle  of  patience  or  tact. 
Their  lack  of  common  sense  and  capacity  have 
of  course  involved  them  in  trouble  and  then 
they  have  run  riot  simply  because  they  had 
powder  and  ball  and  believed  they  would  es¬ 
cape  responsibility  for  deeds  done  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  jungle.  The  performances  of  Chanoine 
are  the  latest  reportey  in  this  bloody  category,  i. 
and.  happily,  there  is  little  prospect  that  many 
more  chapters  of  the  same  sort  will  be  written. 
The  Powers  are  at  last  beginning  to  hold  their 
agents  in  Africa  responsible  to  civilized  rules 
of  conduct. 

Capt.  Voulet  made  no  charges  against  his 
second  in  command  but  retained  him  In  his 
position,  tacitly  justifying  and  approving  his 
conduct.  On  they  went  together  and  there  is 
everv  reason  to  believe  they  were  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  rod  in  pickle  for  them.  They 
went  straight  ahead  to  carry  out  their  mission. 
They  had  been  told  not  to  enter  British  terri¬ 
tory  and  they  did  not.  a  matter  requiring  some 
judgment,  for  France  has  little  more 
than  a  passageway  along  the  edge  of 
the  desert  till  Lake  Tchad  is  reaohea.  They 
finally  reached  the  town  and  country  of  Zinder 
by  turning  a  little  to  the  north.  It  is  in  the 
French  sphere,  only  about  240  miles  west  of 
the  big  lake,  and  they  had  been  ordered  to 
make  a  report  on  this  region.  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  faithfully  engaged  in  this  work  and 
believed  they  were  doing  their  country  the  best 
possible  service  when  they  received  a  blow  that 
i  was  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cl^ear  sky. 

'1  It  was  the  note  from  Lieut.-Coj.  Klobb  al- 
'1  most  brutal  in  its  terseness  and  without  a 
word  explanatory  of  its  stern  announcement. 

It  simply  said  that  ho  had  been  sent  by 
Voulet’s  superiors  to  relieve  him  of  his  com¬ 
mand  Klobb  and  Meynier  with  itwentr  men 
had  been  hurrying  east  for  three  months  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  expedition  and  at  last  had. 
overtaken  it.  ,  ,  ,  ^  > 

M'ho  can  say  he  understands  the  mystery  ot 
the  awful  scene  that  followed^  But  if  it  cannoL 
be  explained  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  certainly  the  extremely  improbable’ 
hypothesis  that  Voulet  and  his  white  men  had, 
decided  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own 
in  defiance  ot  France  and  the  rest  of  thCi 
world  is  unworthy  of  credence.  Is  it  not  morei 
plausible  to  imagine  that  the  same  devilish 
recklessness  that  filled  baskets  with  human 
hands  on  the  Congo  and  made  Chanoiue’s 
way  through  Mossi  a  tr.ack  of  blood  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all?  Here  were  men  who 
thought  they  were  doing  their  duty.  'They  had 
done  it  before  in  the  Niger  region  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  plaudits  and  rewards  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Paris  Geographical  Society. 
They  had  now  marched  for  months  in  a  burn¬ 
ing  climate,  suffering  vexations  and  discom¬ 
forts  which  only  those  can  realize  who  have  en¬ 
dured  them.  They  were  doing  their  work 
when  suddenly  a  corporal’s  guard  appeared  on 
the  scene  an  d  told  them  they  were  in  disgrace. 

Does  not  the  present  exhibition  of  the  "honor 
and  discipline’’  of  French  military  officers  at 
home  justify  the  belief  that  these  men.  too, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  what  they  thoiycht 
was  terrible  injustice,  may  have  lost  their 
I  heads  and  done  the  deeds  of  murderers?  They 
had  the  power  to  settle  things  their  own  way 
1  for  the  time  being  and  they  used  it. 


Itislikelv  to  appear,  when  all  the  tacts  are 
known,  that  the  massaoro  ot  Klobb  and  Moynier 
was  the  outcome  of  just  such  impulses  of  ir¬ 
responsible  recklessness  as  have  led  to  the 
slauehter  of  many  hundreds  of  natives.  But 
in  this  case  the  victims  of  white  army  officers 
were  brother  officers  and  the  news  spread 
auickly  while  the  wrongs  of  the  blacks  have 
been  slow  to  command  the  attention  of  civil¬ 
ized  countries. 


1  neutral  part,  would  insist  upon  securing  a.  , 
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The  Lrast 


einnant  of  Africa. 


The  Anglo-French  Convention,  by  which 
the  region  lying  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  Ked  Sea  has  been  partitioned,  leaves 
only  one  fraction  of  Africa  in  the  hands  of 
an  independent  native  power.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  Morocco,  the  disposal  of  which 
must  soon  figure  in  the  foreground  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  intrigue  and  discussion.  The  hour 
is  now  close  at  hand  when,  as  Lord  Salis- 
BUBY  pointed  out  in  1891,  “some  day  or 
other  Morocco  will  be  as  great  a  trouble  to 
Europe,  and  will  carri'  with  it  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  other 
Mohammedan  countries  further  to  the  East 
used  to  be  tw'enty  or  thirty  years  ago.” 

The  Sultanate  of  Morocco  is.  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  the  China  of  the 
Mediterranean  world.  It  exists  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity  solely  through  the  rivalry 
of  great  Christian  powers.  Its  agricultural 
capabilities  are  immense,  and,  were  these 
turned  to  account  and  a  corresponding  pur¬ 
chasing  power  created,  the  country  would 
offer  a  large  and  .steadily  expanding  market 
for  European  and  American  manufactures.  [ 
It  is  estimated  by  careful  observers  that,  j 
under  a  wise  and  orderly  system  of  govern-  j 
ment,  the  Empii'e  of  Morocco  could  pro-  i 
duce  grain  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  i 
one-half  of  Europe,  two  crops  a  year  being 
easily  garnered  from  thel  fruitful  soil. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  four  or  live 
hundred  years  that  the  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  Morocco  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed.  .^bout  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
empire  less  is  definitely  known,  but  those 
who  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  believe  not  only  that 
gold  is  to  be  found  there  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  also  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
iron,  copper  and  lead,  to  which  petroleum 
should,  probably,  be  added.  * 

The  strategic  relation  of  the  country  to 
the  Mediterranean  has  longbeen  recognized. 
^  England,  already  mistress  of  Gibraltar, 
were  to  acquire  those  ports  of  Morocco 
which  adjoin  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  she 
would  be  able  in  time  of  war  to  transform 
the  huge  midland  sea  into  a  British  lake. 
Were  those  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Gibraltar  by  England  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced.  It  is  the  irrecon¬ 
cilability  of  the  interests  of  England  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  of  France  and  Bussia 
■  on  the  other,  that  seems  to  place  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Morocco  beyond  the  scope  of 
friendly  negotiations.  Germany,  not  being 
a  Mediterranean  power,  would  probably 
content  herself  with  one  or  more  of  the 
ports  of  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic,  and  with 
the  a.ssurance  that  her  commerce  might 
penetrate  the  interior.  Italy  might  ac¬ 
cept  compensation  in  Tripolis  for  the 
gains  made  by  other  powers  in  the  noith- 
.  western  angle  of  Africa,  but  she  would, 
almost  certainly,  cooperate  with  England 
to  prevent  France  from  becoming  domi- 
.nant  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  Fran- 
co-Italian  war,  shutting  out  her  maritime 
:  trade  from  the  Atlantic.  The  chances  are 
that,  should  the  division  of  Morocco  be 
brought  about  by  violent  rather  than  pa¬ 
cific  means,  we  should  see  France,  Russia, 
and  Spain  arrayed  upon  the  one  side,  and 
.  England  and  Italy  upon  the  other,  while 
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share  in  the  partition  of  territory.  !  1 STATE  CLIM 

France  has  been  for  some  time  nibbling  at|j  ^  r,.  coming  to  a  bead  in  the  i 

the  eastern  frontier  of  Morocco  and  under-lj  Mattel's  appeal  to  b  ■  Founded  I 

mining  the  Sultan’s  authority  over  his  sub-v  I  misnamed  Free  Slato  ivumnets,  I 

jeots  to  that  quarter.  The  praatico  ot  iaa,,! :  with  a  (toe  flourish  of  S'"' ““.‘Sy  1 
toecertiticates  of  protectiou  to  Moors  who  that  State  soems  to  have  o  now  It  has 

enter  into  commercial  relations  with  Eu-  i  going  from  bad  to  worse,  un 

■  ■  ^  become  little  less  than  an  International  scam  ^ 

dal,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect,  of  in  r  ■ 
vention  in  its  affairs  by  the  powers  which  ere-  t 
ated  it.  We  have  said  it  Is  misnamed  It  was  [ 
Intended  to  be  a  free  State,  in  a  ! 

Slavery  was  to  he  abolished  and  prohibited,  ^ 
and  there  was  to  be  an  “open  door”  to  the  com-  i 
merce  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  In  neither  j 
of  these  respects  is  the  State  now  free.  Slavery  , 
in  its  worst  forms  exists,  being  practised  by  j 
European  officials,  and  there  is  a  ^^'ked  dij  . 
crimination  in  favor  of  Belgian  trade  ag8,in  , 
all  other  countries.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 

charges  which  are  circumstantially  “^de  by 
_ -t  find  "wlucli 


relations  with  Eu 
ropeans,  either  as  partners  or  agents,  has 
been  carried  so  far  by  the  French  that  the 
populations  of  whole  provinces,  such  as 
Wazzan,  Ujda,  El  Maha'ia,  and  El  Amur, 
are  at  the  present  hour  practically  under 
French  jurisdiction.  French  emissaries  are 
also  active  among  the  piratical  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  coast  district  known  as 
the  Riff,  who  have  so  long  given  trouble  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
ago  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Moorish  court  in  order  to  obtain 
a  concession  for  a  railway  to  connect  Fez 
and  Ujda  with  the  Algerian  railway  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  Sultan  only  managed  to  parry 
the  demand  temporarily  by  pleading  that, 
if  he  yielded,  he  would  have  to  give  Ger¬ 
many  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  coal¬ 
ing  station  on  the  Moorish  coast,  or  in  that 
of  territori”  adjoining  the  strip  desired  by 
France.  France  has  no  desire  to  have 
Germany  for  a  neighbor  on  the  coast 
of  the  Jlediterranean,  l)ut  she  probably 
would  not  object  to  Germany’s  acquisition 
of  Sus  and  a  block  of  territory  in  southern 
Morocco.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
French  railway  were  constructed  to 
Fez,  the  Algerian  towns  Oran  and 
Nemours  would  become  the  outlets  for  the 
produce  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  section 
i  of  Morocco,  and  Tangier  would  cease  to  be 
a  place  of  commercial  importance,  although 
its  strategical  value  would  remain.  Def¬ 
initely  thwarted  in  Egypt  and  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  present  chief 
aim  of  France  is  to  make  Morocco  an  annex 
of  Algeria.  The  fact  that,  although  there 
are  scarcely  any  Russian  subjects  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  the  Sultanate,  a  Russian  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  has  been  lately  accredited 

to  its  ruler,  indicates  a  determination  on  the 

part  of  the  Czar  to  support  the  French  pol¬ 
icy  of  expansion  in  Northwestern  Africa. 

It  is  Well  known  that  Spain  has  historical 
claims  to  the  possession  of  Morocco,  and 
these  were  indirectly  recognized  at  the 
conference  which  arranged  the  partition  of 
the  major  part  of  the  Dark  Continent,  when 
to  Spain  was  awarded  a  section  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  lying  immediately  south  of  the 
Sultanate.  It  is  also  true  that  Spain,  alone  of 
European  powers,  already  has  footholds  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Morocco  at  Ceuta,  Me¬ 
llila  and  other  fortified  posts.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  France 
has  acquired  a  lien  on  these  places. 
According  to  a  Cadiz  newspaper,  El 
Rmacimiento,  which  is  usually  well  in¬ 
formed,  there  was  an  agreement  between 
M.  Hanotatjx  and  Sefior  Leon  t  Castillo, 
that,  in  return  for  the  material  and  moral 
support  of  France  during  the  recent  war, 


ebarees  wnicn  are  ^  ,  L 

men  of  standing  and  responsibility,  and,  which  ^ 

seem  to  be  confirmed  by  current  news.  _ 


l! 


however 


[ 
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Spain  should  give  to  her  friend  Melilla,  and 
authorize  her  to  remodel  the  fortifications 
of  Ceuta,  which  was  to  pass  under  French 
control  within  a  designated  period.  It  is 
certain  that  the  compact  was  performed  on 
the  part  of  France,  so  far  as  moral  support 
was  concerned,  but  whether  enough  was 
!  done  to  earn  Ceuta  and  Melilla  may  be  con- 
'  sider.ed  doubtful.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  I 
i  surrender  of  those  places  by  Spain  to  K 
France  would  provoke  vehement  protests  F 
from  Great  Britain. 

All  the  disputes  that  have  hitherto  arisen 
,  among  European  powers  in  connection  with 
the  partition  of  Africa  ar^  trivial,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  are  likely  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
the  Morocco  problem. 


There  can  he  little  question  of  the  moral  and 
le<^al  right  of  the  powers  to  Intervene.  The 

Congo  State  was  created  and  its  neu trail  y 
Congo  CLtlLC  lOOK  T4-  la  tTUC 

guaranteed  by  the  powers  in  l88o.  It  Is 

that  in  1890  King  Leopold  f ^hed  ffis 
ereienty  over  the  State  to  the  Kingdom  of  Bel 
Sum  ^d  gave  to  Belgium  the  privilege  of  an- 
Sg^e  State  outright  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  But  such  annexation  has  not  keen  e 
fected,  the  old  status  still  being  maintain  . 

It  is  not  clear,  either,  that  such  annexation 
would  he  legal.  The  powers  have  never  as¬ 
sented  to  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  he  au¬ 
thorized  or  permitted  by  the 
charter  of  the  State.  But  even  if  the  Congo 
State  were  annexed  to  Belgium,  the  right  of 
ffiterveutlon  would  still  prevail  since  Bel¬ 
gium  itself  is  not  in  the  full  ^  ^ 

dependent  power,  hut  is  a  guaranteed  State, 
like  the  Congo.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  rea- 
sonable  that  the  powers  which  guaranty  the  , 
XVrlty  and  neutrality  of  a  State  should  have 

some  authority  over  its  affairs 
It  is  probably  time  for  a  settlement,  or  for  a 
'.!  readjustment  of  matters  in  the  Congo^  If  ^at 
<;tate  is  in  the  condition  portrayed  by  current 
■  ?epSts!it  is  in  need  of  a  thorough  and  radica 
'  housecleaning.  The  world  cannot  afford  to  let 
r  ita  e  created  on  philanthropic  principles 
into  a  savagery  that  is  all  the  worse  be¬ 
cause  it  is  promoted  by  professedly  civilized 

men.  *■/ 

^^^elsiutii  and  ttic 

Since  the  scramble  for  Africa  began  and 
more  particularly  since  the  Stokes-Lothaire 
affair  the  Congo  Free  State  has  been  the 
subject  of  attacks  in  British  newspapers  , 
books  of  travel  and  even  fiction^  , 

of  the  accusations  is  dinunislied 
by  the  fact  that  the  accusers  are  usually 
former  officials  who  left  the  service  oMJie  . 

State  with  persona-1  grievances  ^  [ 

assertions  have  been  taken  up  y  •  j 

tic  societies  for  the  prevention  of  \ariou 

""^Lately  sometbing^ike  a 'combined  assaidt  ! 

has  been  made  in  the  Congo  State.  "The  , 
Secretary  of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  So  , 

SyhaaiB.«d».d.r:.,b»H.le-av,« 

in  Congoland.”  a  summary  of  all  the  ebarg  s  ^ 

time  a  former  on 
Guv  Burrows,  printed  a  ooo 
Congo  so  libellous  that,  we  understand, 

Enelish  publishers  suppressed  it. 

As  the  Congo  side  of  the  question  would 

receive  little  attention  in  England  if  con 
fined  to  the  Belgian  newspapers  printed 
French,  the  authorities  of  the  State  hav 


to*  the  P' 


given  semi-ofTicial  Hanction 
lication  of  a  refutation  of  the  acousa  lo 
by  official  documents  in  “The  , 

the  Civilization  in  Congoland  ”  hy 
gian.”  These  documents  seem  to  dlspo. 
wholly  of  the  charges  in  some  cases,  an  o 
show  in  many  others  that  there  are  w 
sides  to  the  question  and  that  a  suspension 
of  judgment  is  called  for.  By  persons  who 
know  something  of  Central  Africa,  the  tes¬ 
timony  in  favor  of  the  Congo  State  of  Sir 
Henry  Johnstone,  the  Rev.  George 
fell  Mr  Mohun  and  some  others  will  not 
be  passed  over  lightly  even  if  they  pass  over 
Stanley  and  the  Belgian  officials  as  likely 
to  be  partial,  while  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  statements  ot  Capt. 
Burrows  and  those  he  now  makes  must 
shake  faith  in  anything  he  says. 

The  Congo  Free  State  undertook  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  perhaps  impossible  task  in 
trying  to  open  up  Central  Africa  without 
the  barbarities  that  have  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  the  introduction  of  civilization  into 
savage  lands.  It  might  be  fairer  play  per¬ 
haps  to  consider  what  the  Belgians  have 
succeeded  in  doing  as  well  as  their  failures. 


The  more  commoi  punishment  for  such 
shortage  is  to  cut  off  one  or  both  hanc  • 
The  left  hands  only  are  cut  ott  in  tnc 
case  of  women  who  are  the  most  active 
laborers.  Manyl  many  children  have 
been  thus  terriblji  maimed.  Photographs 
abundantly  prove!  this.  In  one  Place  the 
people  had  gathered  around  the  body  or 
a  little  child  who  had  just  died.  A  sol¬ 
dier  rushed  In  dmong  them  and  de¬ 
manded  angrily  why  they  were  not 
gathering  rubber.  In  response  to  rheir  ^ 
explanations  about  the  dead  child  the  t 
soldier  killed  onei  man.  Another  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  tie  the?women  up  and  then 
demand  so  many  Ibaskets  of  rubber  to 
redeem  them.  - 

“The  irony  of  calling  this  country  the 
Congo  Free  Stat4  grows  upon  one,  as 
the  cases  of  bloofished  are  multiplied. 
The  people  themselves  now  have  a  pro¬ 
verb,  “Kubber  is  death.”  No  scattered 
Instances  ever  produce  a  proverb. 
Here  is  a  whole  people,  formerly  hunt¬ 
ers  and  tillers  of  the  sol.,  who  are  be¬ 
ing  shamed  and  massacred  in  order  to 
secure  to  a  few  European  monopolists 
a  fast  accumulation  of  weath.  Custom 
house  records  show  that  the  shipments 
of  raw  rubber  foiqthe  past  four  yea-rs 
amount  to  over  .$38,000,000.  Eye-wit- 


nesses  have  testified  that  natives  have 
been  killed  "on  suspicion  of  stealing, 
for  a  supposed  saifcy  \Vord,  for  resti  ■‘g 
or  leaving  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
for  falling  to  salute  the  soldiers.”  The 
misery  of  a  prisdn-system  has  been 

s\ 


added  to  complete 
"In  order  to  po 


the  tragedy, 
pone  the  revelation, 


New  York, 


.  .  ... 

November  16th, 


Dear  Sir: — 


T  is  probable  that  reports  have  reached  you  alleging  t^e  , 
existence  of  grave  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Congo  ^  r 
Free  State— a  state  created  some  twenty  years  ago  by  inter- h  >  - 

national  action.  As  statements  opposed  to  these  reports  are: 
published  widely  by  representatives  of  the  Congo  Government  now 
working  actively  in  this  country,  it  is  natural  that  you  should  fand.  ^ 
it  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  their  trustworthiness.  ^ 
i  Believing  the  subject  of  profound  moment  as  related  to  the  present  , 

4  and  future  well-being  of  many  millions  of  people  and  to  the  obii- 
‘fgations  of  our  own  national  Government,  we  think  it  highly  desir- 
lable  that  as  many  as  possible  of  our  influential  citizens  shall  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  reach  a  fair-minded  judgment  as  to  the 
(facts  of  the  situation. 


A  Memorial  asking  that  Congress  shall  favor  an  inquiry  into 
condiLrrthe  Congo"  State  by  L  Powers  responsible  for  its 
creation  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  April  by  Senator  Mor¬ 
gan,  the  senator  by  whom  the  original  motion  for  recognition  of 
what  was  then  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  was 
made,  in  the  year  1884.  Action  upon  this  petition  is  to  be  had 
at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  arranged  that  a  meeting  shall  be  held  in  United 
Charities  Building  (Room  613),  Twenty  Second  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue,  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  18th,  at  half-p^t 
four  o’clock,  at  which  a  statement  wilt'  '^Tma^  e^anatory  of  the 
evidence  to  which  the  Memorial  appeals,  and  opportunity  for  ques-  , 
tioning  regarding  all  aspects  of  the  case  will  be  given.  Hoping  for  i 
I  the  favor  of  your  presence,  we  remain,  1 

I  Very  truly  yours, 

LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 

HENRY  L.  MOREHOUSE, 

FELIX  ADLER. 

W.  WARDEN,  Secretary, 

Committee  of  Conference.  ■ 


I  ROBERT  C.  OGDEN, 
[ROBERT  S.  MacARTHUR, 
(PERCY  S.  GRANT, 

[a.  B.  LEONARD, 

A. 


of  the  true  conditiem.'^,  the  Belgian  au 


thorities  are  now  s 
ties  of 


anxious 


prosperity  of  the  Cc 
large  shipments  dii 
States  prove  how  . 
nopoly  lest  the  g}^#eart ,olAmerican 
l>rotherhoo(!rije'a<:ai'lSd  to  an  Invincible 
Indignation.  In  Eul&laad  many  of  the 
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publications!  descriptive  of  theL-V, 
~  ngo  civilization.  The|s- 
ected  to  the  United 


lords  have  met  on  ^  common  platform 
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with  the  Christian  .ninistry,  with  John 
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THE  FUTU 


Merely  and  John  B 
a  reform.  But  this 
men  who  can  rede 
tribes  of  Africa  ar 
into  peaceful  and  h 
ties  are  those  who  g 


urns,  to  inaugurate 
is  not  enough.  The 
m  the  oppressed 
id  transform  them 
lOnorable  communi- 
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among  the  na  tives. 


aries  of  the  gospel 


OF  LIBERIA. 

-  yw: - 

The  following  article,  written,  not  from  a  Missionary  stand¬ 
point,  but,  nevertheless,  from  a  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
sympathy  with  all  wise  efforts  to  raise  the  natives  of  Africa, 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  this  experiment  of  a  Negro  Re¬ 
public  which  has  now  had  a  life  of  over  fifty  years  : — 

‘‘The  future  of  Liberia  is  a  subject  which  interests  all  who 
are  themselves  interested  in  West  Africa.  The  results  arising 
from  the  creation  of  this  negro  State  have  not  been  such  as 
its  initiators  imagined.  The  fact  that  disappointment  has  been 
engendered  does  not  in  the  least  shake  our  views  as  to  the  cap- 
acity  of  the  native  for  self-government.  From  the  first  the 
Liberians  have  been  terribly  handicapped  by  the  want  of  funds, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Republic  was  consitituted  did  not  in  themselves  render 
the  success  of  the  experiment  more  than  doubtful.  Negro  govern¬ 
ment  in  West  Africa  on  European  lines  always  strikes  us  as 
an  impossible  anomaly,  because  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  contain  the  best  elements  either  of  European  or  negro 
culture.  It  can  only  be  a  hybrid  growth,  arid  hybrids  are  not 
usually  fertile.  We  should  only  be  too  happy  to  be  proved 
wrong,  and  we  willingly  admit  both  that  the  Liberia 
really  never  had  a  fair  chance  and  that  there 
who  are  living  examples  of  what  the  negro 
est  ofTuropeari  civilization  and  yet 


ins  have 
are  Liberians 
who  has  grasped  i 
remained  negro  in  ’ 


heart  and  in  patriotism,  can  attain  to.  The  weak  point  about 
the  capacity  of  Liberia  to  rise  to  the  level  expected  of  her 
appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  Liberians  as  a 
body  have  been  bred  up  on  European  missionary  teaching. 
This  ingrained  cultus  has  led,  and  must — so  far  as  our  judg- 
ment  goes — continue  to  lead  the  Liberians  to  look  upon  the 
natives  of  that  portion  of  West  Africa  which  international 
treaties  have  assigned  to  the  negro  Republic  with  a  sort  of 
pitying  contempt.  ‘Our  poor  benighted  brothers’  is  a  com 
mon  expression  applied  in  Liberian  newspapers  to  the  natives 
of  the  interior.  And  if  there  is  anything  certain  in  West  Afri¬ 
can  politics  it  is  this,  that  the  native  who  has  not  come  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  European  civilisation,  and  has  preserved 
his  native  institutions  unimpaired,  regards  his  Europeanised 
brother  with  distaste  and  aversion,  often  amounting  to  positive 
hatred.  Examples  can  be  given  by  the  score  in  substanti¬ 
ation  of  these  views.  Liberia  herself  offers  perhaps  the  most 
striking  one,  in  the  utter  inability  of  the  governing  element  to 
establish  amicable  relations  with  the  Krus,  who  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  coastwise  aboriginal  population.  There  has 
been  too  much  justification  for  the  jeers  of  negrophobes,  with 
the  sight  provided  by  gunboats,  manned  by  Europeanised 
natives,  bombarding  Kru  villages.  Just  at  present  the  fever 
of  ‘development’  in  West  Africa  is  invading  Liberia,  and 
sundry  schemes  are  on  foot  to  attract  capital  into  the  country 
and  take  labour  out  of  it.  That  to  expand  Liberia  requires 
capital  is  obvious,  and  that  capital  will  not  be  forthcoming  to 
any  large  extent  until  the  Liberians  are  prepared  to  give  greater 
security  to  capitalists  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  com¬ 
mercial  policy  is  equally  true.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Liberian  statesmen  to  recognise  this.  The  pro¬ 
blem  before  the  few  enlightened  men  in  the  country  is  diffi- 
cult.  On  the  one  hand,  they  not  unnaturally  desire  an  influx 
of  European  enterprise,  which  will  provide  more  revenue  and 
inaugurate  an  era  of  prosperity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  political  dangers  which  an  increase  of 
European  interests  in  the  Republic  will  bring  about.  Liberia’s 
greatest  safeguard  to  continued  independence  is,  perhaps,  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  European  Powers  in  West  Africa,  all 
of  whom  covet  the  richness  of  her  soil  and  the  labour  market 
situated  within  her  sphere ;  and  covet  them  so  greatly  that 
they  may  be  trusted  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  that  one  or 
other  of  them  shall  not  secure  advantages  denied  to  the  rest. 
A  master  mind  might  find  in  these  mutual  rivalries  the  best 
incentive  to  the  consolidation  of  the  State.  Can  Liberia  pro¬ 
duce  such  an  one?  In  any  case,  the  Republic — as  we  read 
the  times — stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  She  cannot  main¬ 
tain  her  old  restrictive  policy  much  longer,  and  the  advent  of 
European  enterprise  within  her  territories  on  a  large  scale  can 
only  end  in  one  of  two  ways — salvation  or  ruin  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic." —  West  Africa. 
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THE  WAR  AS  AFFECTING  MISSIONS. 

Writing  to  Missions  of  the  World,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart, 
of  Lovedale,  says  : — 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the  exact  amount  of 
mischief  done  to  mission  stations  in  South  Africa  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  war.  Details  are  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  some 
time  must  elapse  before  these  losses  can  be  reckoned  up. 

In  all  the  districts,  however,  that  have  lain  in  the  area  of 
military  operations,  missionary  work  for  the  time  being  has 
been  more  or  less  disorganised.  This  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected.  In  many  cases  in  the  north  of  Natal  and 
certain  portions  of  the  Transvaal  the  missionary  has  had  to 
leave.  In  some  instances  he  became  chaplain  to  the  British 
forces,  in  others  he  had  to  retire  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

No  section  of  the  population  of  South  Africa  will  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  success  of  the  British  arms  than  the 


'■^sults  ofthis^stniggl^  Ihat  may  be  taken  as  tne  number 
that  will  come  under  British  rule,  and  is  exclusive  of  the 
population  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  the  sparsely-populated 
district  of  German  South-West  Africa,  and  it  includes  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  as  well  as  Rhodesia.  Had  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war  been  different  from  what  it  is,  and  the  object 
aimed  at — the  overthrow  of  British  supremacy — been  secured, 
the  prospect  for  the  natives  would  have  been  dark  indeed. 

Their  civil  rights,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded ;  and  as  a  people  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  in  which  they  have  always  lived  under 
Boer  rule.  It  may  not  receive  the  name  of  slavery  now,  but 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  public 
sale,  their  condition  would  have  been  exactly  similar. 

The  struggle  is  not  yet  over  but  it  is  nearly  so,  and  out 
of  the  reconstructed  South  Africa  there  will  arise  a  much  greater 
freedom  for  missionary  operations  of  all  kinds.  Missions  are  i 
more  or  less  influenced  by  political  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments,  even  though  they  have  no  direct  connection  therewith. 
In  such  freedom  missionary  work  thrives  as  in  a  more  genial 
atmosphere ;  and  out  of  all  this  turmoil  there  will  arise  a  better 
state  of  things. 

In  the  matter  of  native  education  this  will  be  especially  felt. 
Under  the  Boer  Republics  such  education  was  a  thing  not 
dreamt  of.  No  assistance  from  Government  was  given,  with 
the  e.xception  of  one  trifling  grant  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  native,  however,  like  the  Uitlander,  had  to  contribute 
heavily  for  the  benefit  of  Dutch  children.  For  himself  he  got 
nothing.  With  this  new  freedom  the  natives  will  progress 
more  rapidly,  and  the  Christianized  section  are  all  anxious  to 
advance.  They  will  thus  be  more  able  to  support  their  own 
ministers,  and  work  gradually  towards  becoming  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  Church.  This  reconstruction,  however,  will  take  time. 


Resolutions 

Passed  by  the  Peace  Congress 

BOSTON.  OCTOBER  8.  1904 

In  Reference  to  the  Congo  State 


OTficreas,  The  International  Association  of  the  Congo  in  1884 
secured  from  the  American  Government  that  its  flag  should  be 
recognized  as  that  of  a  friendly  state  (which  recognition  was 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  Berlin)  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  organization  formed  to  protect  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  natives,  to  promote  legitimate  commerce,  and  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Congo  Valley  over  which  it  sought  to  ] 
exercise  authority : 

®Hf)erca£f,  it  is  alleged  that  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  has  appropriated  the  land  of  the  natives  and  the  products  of 
commercial  value  yielded  by  the  land,  thus  leading  to  the  committal 
of  grave  wrongs  upon  the  native  races  and  to  the  infringement  of 
the  rights  secured  for  international  commerce  by  the  acts  of  the 
Conference  at  Berlin  ; 

^jgjfjereaS,  this  is  a  question  which  may  lead  to  grave  inter¬ 
national  complications : 

This  Congress,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  recommends  that  the 
following  questions  should  be  referred  either  to  a  renewed  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  or  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  provided  in  the  Hague 
convention  : 

I.  Is  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  still  to  be 
regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the  Powers  which  recognized  the  flag 
of  the  International  Association? 

2.  If  not,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in 
international  law,  and  in  what  manner  may  the  grave  questions 
concerning  its  alleged  actions  be  satisfactorily  and  competently 
determined  ? 


In  the  excitinf,^  times  through  which  we  are 
The  ConKo  ^  gfxxl  many  events  of  world-wide  in- 

^  terest  and  importance  have  been  passed  by  with 

but  little,  if  any,  notice,  simply  because  they  belonged  to  the  do 
main  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  Among  these  is  the  comp  etion, 
few  weeks  ago,  of  the  great  Congo  railway,  a  stupendous  unc  er 
taking  begun  ten  years  ago  by  the  Belgian  government  and  now 
carried  successfully  to  conclusion,  though  at  the  expense  of  im¬ 
mense  treasure  and  loss  of  human  life.  The  railway  has  cost 
$13,000,(»00  to  build  and  it  is  estimated  that  4,(K)0  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  to  its  completion,  the  greater  part  of  them  during  the 
construction  of  the  first  seventy-five  miles  of  the  road,  the  death  f 
rate  at  the  early  stages,  it  is  said,  rising  as  high  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  men  employed.  To  justify  such  an  immense 
outlay  in  treasure  and  in  human  lives  the  results  should  be  great 
I  as  the  road  is  but  230  miles  long.  But  these  230  miles  pierce  the 
'  most  formidable  barrier  on  the  continent,  climate  and  other  dilfi- 
culties  being  considered.  Across  the  way  to  the  interior  of  Africa  ^ 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Vivi  and  Palaballa  have  stood  on  guard 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  mighty  tropic  forests  with  their  | 
rivers  and  climate  deadly  to  Europeans  were  scarcely  a  less  ioi-f 
midable  obstacle  to  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the  continent.  With 
the  first  train  over  the  new  road  to  Stanley  Pool  the  flag  of  civBi- 
zaticn,  religion  and  progress  was  set  up  in  the  interior  of  Africa| 
and  in  the  coming  century  great  changes  may  be  expected  in  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  Dark  Continent.  The  new  road  brings  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  and  the  Lower  Congo  into  communication,  and  with  the^ 
3,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  completely  opens  up  the  heart  j, 
of  Africa.  Millions  of  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  of  tropic; 
lands  are  thus  made  accessible  and  a  trip  to  Stanley  Pool  will  [ 

probably  be  a  common  incident  of  African  travel  before  the  close 
of  another  decade.  Science  and  invention  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
man  in  subduing  nature  and  when  that  conquest  is  complete  the 
physical  means,  at  least,  whereby  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  ready  at  hand  for  j 

the  still  higher  conquest  to  follow.  _ _  f 
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bright  Spots  on  the  Dark  Continent 

Robert  Moffat  and  Aldin  Grout  in  South  Africa 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 

A  VETERAN  missionary  hero  of  the  South  African 
field,  whom  all  the  Christian  world  honors,  and  to 
whom  natives  of  the  Dark  Continent  owe  much  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  whom  I  am  glad  to  have  looked  upon, 
and  to  have  looked  up  to,  and  heard,  was  Robert  Moffat.  : 

He  was  a  soldier  of  Christ,  a  winner  of  souls,  the  trans-  ^ 
lator  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  tlie  Bechwanas. 

His  devoted  wife  and  faithful  coworker,  educated  under 
choice  Moravian  influences,  was  Mary  Smith  of  Scot-  I 
land  ;  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Moffat,  was  wife  and  loving  , 
helper  of  David  Livingstone.  It  was  a  great  privilege 
to  look  into  that  saintly  face,  and  to  hear  that  winsome 
voice  of  his. 

Robert  Moffat,  while  a  young  gardener  in  his  Scottish  ; 
home,  saw  a  placard  on  the  wall  announcing,  what  was  j 
then  more  of  a  novelty  than  now,  a  missionary  meeting  ■ 
in  a  neighboring  hall.  The  appeal  came  home  to  him  as  a 
call  to  personal  service.  He  at  once  resolved  to  heed  j 
it,  and  he  gave  himself  to  thewmrk.  Sixty  years  before  I  ! 
met  him  he  had  gone  out,  as  a  representative  of  the  . 

London  Missionary  Society,  among  the  still  savage  Hot¬ 
tentots,  beyond  the  Dutch  Boer  settlements  of  Cape  ' 

Colony  in  South  Africa.  f 

A  famous  Hottentot  chief  and  desperado,  Jager,  in  i 
!  Namaqualand,  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  years,  ■ 

1  the  dread  and  terror  of  Christians  and  of  all  European  f 
'  settlors.  Moffat  went  to  look  him  up.  God  had  gone  f 
’  cfoic;  AitbtheTr  thTSi^onaf^vbfkef’had,  iE seems,  somef 


—  ■-  .  I.  ^  ■i-.i-.i  ....  , 

though  not  a  convert,  he  ret.  .ed  Moffat  with  unex- 
;cted  kindness.  Moffat  remained  there  for  a  season 
ith  the  yet  savage  despot  and  tyrant,  "exposed  to  thej 
n,  rain,  dogs,  snakes,  and  cattle,  doing  his  own  cook- 1 
j,  and  often  having  nothing  to  cook  or  to  eat,  consol- 
j  himself  with  his  violin  and  Scotch  Psalms,”  while' 


•e  before,  interested  Jager  in  jthe  gospel  message,  and 
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preaching  and  teaching,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  character  in  the  chief  and  his  people,  and  a  new 
civilization  in  the  Dark  Continent. 

When  Moffat  took  his  new  pupil,  hitherto  the  dreaded 
Hottentot  outlaw  Jager,  now  the  convert  "Christian 
Africaner,”  into  Cape  Towm  to  present  him  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  he  had  somewhat  the  experiences  of  Barnabas 
with  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  he  introduced  him  as  Paul 
the  Apostle  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, — many  were 
afraid  of  the  new  convert,  "not  believing  that  he  was  a 
disciple.”  But  the  way  wms  won  for  the  gospel  and  its 
triumphs  in  that  field,  and  the  world  saw  and  believed. 

Single-handed,  Robert  Moffat  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent  as 
God’s  messenger,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  that  people  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  he  was  translating.  The  difficulties  of  that 
undertaking  can  hardly  be  conceived.  There  was  no 
written  language  for  him  to  use  when  he  began  his 
work  of  translation.  He  must  create  it,  to  begin  with, 
and  then  reduce  it  to  grammatical  form.  The  people 
themselves  must  be  new'  created  as  to  modes  of  thought 
and  speech.  For  thirty  years  Moflat  toiled  at  this 
work,  and,  as  his  life  span  grew  nearer  its  limit,  he  w-as 
miserly  of  his  minutes,  lest  he  should  misuse  them  in 
some  other  way  than  the  very  best.  At  length,  as  Mof- 
fat  was  almost  fourscore  years  of  age,  the  Sechwana 
Bible  was  complete,  and  he  was  recalled  to  England  to  ' 
supervise  its  publishing  and  final  issue. 

It  was  m  London  in  the  spring  of  i88i  that  I  saw  and 
heard  Robert  Moffat,  at  a  missionary  reception  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s,  at  the  Mansion  House.  There  were  rep 
resentatives  there  from  many  lands,  Christian  men  and 
women  who  were  known_in  alMhe  world.  Yet  no  one 


'.3 


'  :  in  all  that  company  was  more  a  center  of  loving  interest 

and  of  hearty  reverence  than  the  missionary  veteran 
\\cro  of  South  Africa.  He  was  more  than  fourscore 
.  and  five  years  old,  yet  his  eye  M-as  bright,  his 
shone  with  the  liglit  that  never  dims,  and  his  voice  was 
'  clear  and  penetrating.  When  he  spoke,  and  all  listened, 
his  testimony  seemed  to  be  that  there  were  no  hardships 


face 


in  Christ's  service,  or  “none  to  speak  of,”  but  that  K 
every  step  in  the  missionary’s  path  was  one  of  blessing.  ' 


-  I  III Mil  (Hill, I  ,  ,11,^-?^  _  ^ 

oreign  missions.  She  didn’t  pray  for  us  all  in  a  lump, 
nnd  in  a  general  way.  She  used  a  missionary  map  and 
the  '  Missionary  Herald  ’  t(i  help  her.  She  learned  the 
names  of  the  workers  in  every  field  of  the  American 
Board.  She  took  one  field  at  a  time,  week  by  week, 
^nd  prayed  for  its  workers  by  name  ;  and  so  she  girdled 


« ;; 


And  as  he  said  it,  and  looked  it,  we  couldn’t  believe  any- 
thing  else. 


Anodier  missionary  in  South  Africa,  whom  I  met  and 
'•Aiij learned  to  loved  and  honor  years  before  I  saw  Robert 
,  .'  -Moffat,  was  Aldin  Grout  of  Zululand.  It  was  nearly 
•  twenty  years  after.  Moftat  had  come  to  his  field  as  a  rep- 
si--";’  ;resentative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  that  Grout, 

■  -»^‘,--^ith  his  companions,  came  to  a  neighboring  mission 

^  .1.1 _ A _ ? _  T> _ 1  r\ _ 
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held  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Board.  Onej 
of  these  mission  fields  was  in  the  central  part,  and  the  j 
other  on  the  eastern  side,  of  South  Africa,  both  in  the; 
vicinity  of  the  Transvaal.  I  was  brough;  into  delightful  ^  ^ 
touch  with  Grout,  who  w'as  even  then  a  veteran  hero,  i 
more  than  twenty  years  before  I  first  saw  and  listened  to  | ^ 
the  venerable  Moffat,  of  whom  I  had,  of  course,  heard 
far  more  than  of  the  younger  missionary. 


I  first  met  Aldin  Grout  aboJt  1858,  when  I  was  privi- 


r-il 


leged  to  address,  concerning  the  Sunday-school  cause, 

'  a  gathering  of  Christian  workers  in  Connecticut,  while 
I  he  was  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  missionary 
,  field.  He  was  then  about  fifty-five  years  old.  His 
presence  impressed  me  at  tlje  very  start.  Tall,  white- 
haired,  sinewy,  graceful  in  movement,  with  a  bright  face, 
keen  eyes,  and  a  loving,  faith-filled  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  he  won  an  audience  to  himself  before  he  said  a  word 
,  for  his  cause.  Almost  his  first  words  at  that  time  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  true  missionary,  as  the  devoted  man  of 
God  in  God’s  work  in  God’s  field,  and  drew  me  to  him 
in  unbounded  admiration  as  a  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ. 

Telling  of  his  earlier  labors  in  his  South  African  mis- 
.  sionary  field,  he  said,  not  despondently  or  sadly,  but 
with  a  ringing  soldierly  voicej  “I  worked  there  as  God 
•'  gave  me  opportunity  and  ability  for  ten  years,  with 
■  various  interruptions  and  intermissions,  yet  at  the  end 
of  that  period  I  could  not  point  to  a  single  convert 
in  all  the  field  in  all  the  years  ;  nor  could  I  even  point 
to  a  single  one  of  my  hearers  of  whom  I  could  confi- 
dently  say  that  he  had  been  really  interested  or  bene- 
-5-fited  by  my  message  during  iill  the  time.” 

“Yet,”  he  added,  “in  all  that  time  it  never  entered 
my  head  to  doubt  that  I  and  my  fellow- workers  were 
where  God  had  called  us  to  labor,  and  were  doing  what 
'  God  had  set  us  to  do.  We  vere  there  giving  God’s  mes- 
•  sage,  sowing  the  seed  of  God’s  truth.  It  was  for  one  to 
plant,  for  another  to  water,  for  God  to  give — or  to  with¬ 
hold — the  increase  as  seemed  best  to  him.  Thirteen 
years,  added  to  that  ten,  have  passed  since  then,”  he 
said  ;  “  there  are  now  more  than  thirty  Christian  churches 
with  hundreds  of  church-members  in  that  apparently  un- 

;  fruitful  field.  It  iF gnoS^  ar 

whatever  the  seeming  results,  for  a  time,  may  be.” 

That  testimony  of  faith  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
me  in  days  that  would  have  otherwise  looked  dark 

I  am  glad  for  that  mission- 
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Aldin  Grout,  at  moru  than  fourscore  years 


toe  world  with  her  prayers.  When  I  learned  that,  it 
explained  a  little  matter  that  I’d  wondered  over. 

“  A  few  months  ago,  the  telegraph-cable,  as  you  know%  t 
was  laid  across,  or  und^r,  the  Atlantic.  \Vhen  the  opera-  ^ 
tor  at  Newfoundland  was  watching  his  end  of  the  cable,  | 
at  first  he  felt  a  quiver  and  a  thrill  that  Iiq  couldn’t  quite 
interpret.  But  he  knew  that  some  one  across  the  ocean 
W'as  trying  to  speak  to  him.  That  encouraged  him,  and 
after  a  while  the  message  came.  It  was  so  with  me  in 
my  Zulu  field.  There  would  be  times  when  I  would  feel 
more  helped  and  cheered  than  usual.  I  didn’t  under- [g^- 
stand  it  then,  but  now  I  do.  That  feeling  was  when 


W 


hj", ^  vy 
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that  \Trmont  woman  got ’round  in  her  prayers  to  me 
and  my  field.  I  felt  it,  and  no  mistake.  The  prayer  went  fe/”’- 
up  from  the  Vermont  station  to  the  throne  of  God,” —  j. 
at  this  Mr.  Grout  pointed  with  his  uplifted  arms  heaven-  “X' 

ward,  and  then  pointed  down  again  with  a  sweep,  as  he 
said,  —  “and  it  came  down  on  the  other  side  to  the  Zulu 
station.’ 

We  all  understood  how  we  could  do  more  for  foreign 
missions,  as  we  heard  of  that  good  woman’s  prayers  and 
of  that  good  missionary’s  gladdened  heart,  through  the 
cable  of  faith-filled  prayer  by  w'ay  of  the  throne  of  God. 

dhe  South  African  field  has  had  new  interest  to  the 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world  since  Robert  Moffat  and 
Aldin  Grout  labored  for  God  in  what,  for  a  time,  gave 
little  sign  of  promise  as  a  center  of  interest  or  as  a 
gathering-place  for  the  nations  seeking  profit  or  power. 

“Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  ?” 


,  I  V  yi'  ^  I  n' 

i  A  ' 

uX.-'  "['ii  V,?,*'- ‘  or 

1-p  ■“ 

r(!- ,  ■  Y.iAvi- 
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within  the  past  forty  years. 

f,  -i.*  " 


r-'fi-  ary’s  confidence  in  the  mis.sionary’s  God  ! 

Speaking  of  the  help  to  die  missionary,  in  his  far-off  I 


field,  by  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  Christian  believers 
in  their  field  at  home,  he  said  :  “  Since  I  cable  back  to 
America,  I  found  a  good  woman  in  Vermont  who  had 


for  years  been  praying  intelligently  and  persistently 


for 


.SCHOlElN  CONGO 

li  making  HEADWAY 
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iilore  than  200  Teachers  in  the 
Mission  Establishment 
at  Yakusu.  ^ 
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PEIYTS  ITS  OW  BOOKS. 


I  Natives  Go  to  Alissionaries  with, 
I  Complaints,  Not  to  tho 
T  Magistrates. 
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^oiv^  a«  toportant  Lokele- 
Ly.  reacn  axe  viHageB  of  tlireo  or  four  o^or 
Xa  It  is  lur  area  of  rather  der^a  popular 
UOB.  Villages  to  number  occur  an  ^on^t 

Bhore  of  the  folk  V. 

-tream.  Other  vlKages  of 
Sandl  these.  Thoueands  of 

■t;  Jyielded.  promised  restoration  of  MheniS^r 
^t’lket.  assigned  a  place,  and  put  up  a  bi^iid- 
ti  i  Ing.  Though  apparently  all  had  been  done 
Sjthat  they  had  asked,  the  people  werejnot 
'  aatlsfied  and  this  delegation  had  preseilted. 
Itself  to  the  missionary  to  ask  him  to  ilre- 
sent  their  complaint  and  desires^  The  place 
selected  was  not  a  good  one;  a  different 
one,  close  by  the  railroad  station  and  the 
English  traders,  was  requested.  ’  The  inis- 
slonary  broug-ht  the  matter  to  the'  attenflon 
of  the  local  government,  which  yielderj.  to 
the  people’s  suggestion,  and  gave  penhls- 
^  J  Blon  for  the  opening  of  the  market  on  ihe 
following  Sunday  In  the  place  of  prefeneslice. 

Raided  by  Women  Looters.  ; 

WA  We  became  Interested'  Im  this  matter,  i  pd 
on  the  following  Sunday  the  missionary,  ny 
s  '  companion,  and  myself  made  our  ■way  to  he 
Bpot  to  see  how  matters  'were  progress!  rjg. 
^  A  considerable  number  of  sellers  had  cc  me 
In  with  produce,  mostly  kwanga^and  ot  ler 
foodstuffs.  They  were  beginning  to  disp  ay 
these  upon' the  ground.  Would-be  purohae  ;rs 
r*  were  gathered  In  numbers,  and  among  tlijem 
crowds  of  Bangala  women  from  the  wchk- 
^  men’s  camp.  The  sellers  seemed  suspicious 
lest  attack  might  be  made  upon  their  wares. 
Their  suspicions  were,  unfortunately,  well 
founded.  For  a  little  time  things  appeared 


lliixiubcro  t**GrC  ’’  r?ttycri%rf'rilRT~mst 

of  the  stolen  stuff  was  retaken,  and  the 
angry  sellers,  with  all  that  was  left  to  them 
packed  away,  refused  to  again  open  up  their 
stores.  The  missionary  suggested  that  they 
should  move  nearer  to  the  trading  post  of 
the  English  trader  and  ensconce  themselves 
behind  a  fence,  buyers  being  allowed  to  ap¬ 
proach  onlv  upon  the  other  side,  while  we 
three  and  the  white  men  from  the  traders 
Hbould  iruard'to  prevent  further  attack''"'’ 
cf^  force  of  househc^^^  &rpa 

of  ml984onarle«;  it  <io  carpe^ 

lent  workmen,  who  maU^^ groun. 
taring,  build  houses,  _  local  trib' 

in.  ardor.  Those  are  not  f!r^  t 

but  are  Basoko  ^J'vUlage  flock  to 

dren  from  to  only  the  leas 

n^isslop  school  this  to  on  y 

Blgndflcant  portion  of  their  wr 

Two  Hundred  Teachers  Employed^ 

onn  teachers  are  in  tho  employ 
More  than  ^  teachers 

of  the  m tos  on,  teachlng^^^^^^ 

throughout  the  a,t  Bolobo  turns 

t**t  books;  tbo  P  thousand!  copies, 

cut  editions  of  four  or  m  _ 

•»  ‘‘iXTn  «  *»«> 

teachers  to  outlying  ciongo..  This 

work  at  '“'ktaea  r«  tli^  root*  t..om 

wao  once  .on  since  the  buildinr 

Sn^  ot  «a”^  “1  «“ 

It^off  from  all  the  other  mission  ^ 

Se  Congo  district,  is  a  central  hoarding 
^hool  for  native  children,  definite 

com-se  for  study  extending  throu^  sev^a 
years,  is  continuously  carried  on., 
^adu®ting  from  thto  school  go  out  ^ 
ers  And  the  mission  demands,  that  the  vil¬ 
lages  thus  supplied  shall  meet  the-  expense 
of  conducting  their  schools.  This  seems  to 
me  the  best  educational  experiment  In  the 
Congo,  and  scores  of  villages  throughout 
the  district  of  the  cataracts  have  self-sup¬ 
porting  school®  with  Walhen.  boys  for  teacto 

•TB. 


thieving.  Finally,  this  scheme  was  put  Into 
^  operation,  one  or  two  soldier  polio©  were 
*  summoned,  the  stores  were  again  opened  up, 
though  trading  had  to  stop  every  now  and 
then  to  permit  of  the  dispersal  of  the  crowd 
which  thronged  around,  awaiting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  attack. 

Under  these  dlfflcultlcs.  In  which  the  ml3>- 
slonary  and  my  Mexlca:n.  companion  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  va-lor,  the  market  was 
conducted  wiih  a  fair  degree  of  success.  I 
was  interested  in  the  further  history  of  Oils 
market.  Our  missionary  friend  shortly  wrote 
me  that  things  had  been  reduced  to  order; 
tJhat  the  government  had 
bouse  and  supplied  regular 
tain  order;  that  the  number  of 
Increased  and  .  that  purchasers  flocked  to 

B^ut  all  this  brilliant  promise  came  to  a  sad 
end.  When  we  agato  reached  Leopoldvkl. 
the  market  house  was  dosed,  there  ^ere  no 
signs  of  interest.  It  seem®  that  Bula  Matadi 
thought  the  market  presented  an  admirable 
chance  for  getting  even.  One  day,  when  the 
stock  of  kwanga  and  other  foodstuffs  was 
exceptionally  large,  the  representatives  of  the 
law  swooped  down,  upon  the  sellers, 
that  they  were  in  arrears  in  payauentof  their 
kwanga  tax,  and)  seized  their  stock  In  trade. 
The  result  was  that  the  market  died. 


iuuiiu.cu..  i’  u,  xiLLic;  Liiiic.  .Liiiiigis  appcarcu 

to  go  well,  but  at  last  Bangala  women,  stand¬ 
ing  by,  swooped  down  upon  the  piles  of  stuff 
temptingly  offered'  for  sale,  and,  seizing 
handfuls,  started  to  run  away.  One  soldier 
policeman,  who,  a  few  moments'  before, 
seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with  his  duty 
of  guarding  the  railway  station,  and  several 
idle  men  and  boys  joined  In  the  looting.  The, 
thing  was  done  as  quickly  a,®  if  there  had 

been  preconcerted  plotting  and  -  - 

signal. 


a  given 


Free  for  All  Fight. 

In  an  instant  all  was  turmoil,  some  of  the 
sellers  were  hastily  packing  away  in  cloths 
what  was  left  of  their  stores.  Others  grap¬ 
pled  with  the  thieves,  som'e  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  were  making  good  escape  with  their 
plunder.  We  all  three  rushed  in  to  help  the 
rdbbed  to  stay  the  thieves,  and  for  a  few 


Natives  and  tho  Missionaries. 

In  the  official'  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
Blon  of  Inquiry  sent  to  Investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Congo  Free  State  recently,  there 

iB  found  this  passage: 

Often  also,  in,  the  regions  where  evan 
g«lical  stations  are  established,  the  native. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  magistrate,  his  riglri- 
ful  protector,  adopts  the  habit,  when  ne 
thinks  he  has  a  grievance  against  an  agent 
or  au  executive  officer,  to  confi.de  In  the  mis- 
Blbiiary.  The  latter  listen^  to  him,  helps 
him  according  to  his  means,  and  makes -him¬ 
self  the. echo  of  all  the  complaints  of  a  re- 
giou.  Hence,  the  astounding  Influence  which 
i  th©  missionaries  posses®  in  some  parts  of  the 
territory.  It  exercises.  Itself  not  only  among 
the  natives  withto  the  purview  of  their 
religrious'  propaganda,  but  over  all  th'©  villages 
whose  troubles  they  have  listened  to.  The 
rttlsslonary  becomes,  for  the  native  of  the 
region,  the  only  representative  of  equity  and 
Justice.  He  adds  to  the  position  resulting 
from  his  religious  zeal  the  Influence  which 
In.  th©  Interest  of  the  state  itself  should  he 
secured  to  the  magistrate."  .(Translation.) 

Locating  a  Market. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congo  native  carries  all 
his  grievances  to  th©  missionary.  On  one 
occasion,  when  we  had  been  in  Leopoldville 
but  a  day  or  two  and  had  seen  but  little  of 
native  life  and  customs,  we  noticed  a  line 
of  fifty  people,  some  with  staffs  of  office 
showing  them  to  be  chiefs  or  chiefs’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  filing  in  a  long  line  to  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Tliey  squatted  under  th©  palaver 
tree,  awaiting  tlie  attention  of  the  mission¬ 
ary.  Their  errand  was  in  reference  to  th© 
local  market.  Formerly  there  was  a  market 
at  Leo:  important  alike  to  the  people  of 
the  town  and  to  the  producing  natives  of  Jthe 
country  around.  There  had  been  disorders 
and  disturbances;  the  sellers  last  their  gOids 
through  theft  and  seizure,  and  for  several 
years  it  had  been  discontinued.  d 

After  repeated  petition's,  on  thfj^art 

+rv  +V(za  o^n^rcT'nmA.nt  "*"■ 


Good  Law  Works  Badly. 

Among  the  laws  which  in  their  intention, 
perhaps,  were  good,  but  In  th'elr  appliodtlon 
vicious  l9  one  regarding  orphan  and  aban¬ 
doned  children.  In  native  life,  unaffected 
by  white  influence,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
regarding  such  children.  If  a  naitlve  child 
were  left  without  mother  it  would  at  once  be 
taken  over  by  the  mother’s  family.  There 
would  be  no  feeling  that  It  was  a  burden  andi 
it  would  suffer  no  deprivation. 

Such  a  thing  as  an  abandoned  child.  In 
strictly  native  condition,  is  scarcely  conceiv¬ 
able,  According  to  state  law  an  orphan  or 
abandoned  child  less  than  14  years  of  age 
may  be  turned  over  by  the  court  to  missions  I 
for  care  and  education.  The  mission,  of  t 
course.  Is  entitled  to  the  child's  services  ; 
through  a  term  of  years.  Advantage  of  this 
law  has  never  been  taken  by  Protestant  mis- 
slons,  but  Catholic  missions  have  at  different 
times  had  numbers  of  children  committed 
to  their  Charge  and  have  used  their  services  in 
the  dievelopment  of  property.  A  child  of  14.  , 
the  limit  of  the  law’s  application,  is  better  | 

1 

te  service.  A  boy  of  16,  16,  17.  18.  would  f 
m  BtlU  better,  but.  of  course.  It  is 
Sze  a  young  fellow  of  that  i., 

him  at  such  labor.  Once 

remains  In  th©  mission’s  power  until  man 

hood.  -  _  __ 

Take  Advantage  of  La-w. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  missions  tak- 

setoe  boys  who  are  beyond  the  age  toil  and 
I  many  others  who  were  neither  orphan®  nor 
abandoned.  I  myself 

rt.  c«uia  ««l  h.v.  b...  1...  ttob  »  or  20 
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take's  by  the  perfes  imdeflbhto  law 

bS^ght  before  .the  state  authorities  and  im- 

TTiprtiatelv  set  at  liberty. 

It  to  tid®  fact  that  the  native  goes  oon- 
stantly  to  the  missionary  with  hto  com- 
Sato  J:  that  he  looks  upon  him  as  the  proper 
■  person  to  represent  hto 


rverson  to  - - 

state  officials;  that  the  mtoslonary  bimself 
feels  It  his  duty  to  bring  abuses  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities;  that  the  feeling 
Sready  mentioned  between  the  missionary 
and  the  state  official  has  arisen.  There  have 
beem  unfortunately,  abundant  occasions  for 
Intervention;  there  have  been  flagrant  ^d 
cruel  things  which  the  missionary  has  felt 
called  upon  to  report. 

Too  Ready  to  Complain, 
i':!  I  do  not  doubt  their  honesty.  I  have  some- 
times  felt,  however,  that  they  have  becoma 


so  filled  with,  a  complaining  spirit  that  they 

iLn  *  .  '.'lb'-'-.''.'  I'  'i  t 


art  Incapable  of  scelngr 
heard  them  for  hours  complain  of  Wiinffa 
^ :  that  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their  re- 
^  sultsi  were  really  open  to  criticism.  I  have 
|pi  heard  them  carp  and  find  fault  with  any 
,  matter  with  which  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment  could  be  connected.  If  their  attention 
Is  called!  to  some  apparent  purpose  to  reform 
abuses,  they  shake  their  heads  and  say  it 
will  come  to  nothing;  It  is  a  subterfuge.  If 
i  as  time  passes  the  thingassumes  theappear- 
,^-j  ance  of  reality,  they  say  there  is  some  hld- 
;  den  and  mysterious  purpose  back  of  it;  the 
l>  state  would  never  do  so  well  unless  it  were 
1  .  preparing  some  new  Iniquity.  The  attitude 
of  complaint  becomes  habitual;  the  ability 
to  see  improvement  seems  completely  lost. 

The  first  time  that  I  attended  family  prayl 
'  er  in  a  missionary  home  I  waited  with  some 
r ,  interest  to  hear  the  petition  In  favor  of  the 
government.  When  it  came  it  assumed  this 
^  form:  “  Oh,  Lord,  stay  the  hand  of  the 
V  oppressor.  Pity  and  aid  the  oppressed  and 
^  overburdened!  Prevent  cruelty  from  destroyv- 


ca. 


[’S  WORK 
IK  CONGO  STATE. 


possessions  along  the  western  coasl  oT 
It  soon  was  realized  that  from  every  point 
»  of  view  this  condition  was  undesirable.  Be- 
tween  the  foreign  soldiery  and  the  native 


Civilization  Carried  Far  in  Its 
Onward  March  Through 
African  Wilderness. 


iMAXm  A  EEAL  NATION. 


Ing  its  victims.  Interfere  with  the  wicked 
and  deslgiilng  schemes  of  the  oppressor." 

A  dozen,  such  expressions  and  petitions 
were  uttered,  but  no  request  for  divine  wls^- 
dom  and  enlightenment  for  the  rulers.  It 
can  easily  be  conceived  that  where  godly  and 
pious  men  cherish  suoh  sentiments  toward 
representatlvesi  of  the  state  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  state  Officials  toward  mlssionariles' 
aj‘6  little  likely  to  be  completely  flriendly. 

f Continued  In  The  Tribune  tomorrow.] 


'Tribal  Wars,  Human  Slavery, 
Funeral  Executions  Stopped; 
Commerce  Developed. 


NATIVE  REVOLT  IN  THE  CONGO. 


Belgian  Major  and  Fifty  of  His  Soldiers 
Hard  Pressed — Force  Sent  to 
Aid  Him  Ambushed. 


that  Maj.  Bolland,  with,  fifty  men.  from. 
Buoyi,  was  recently  hard  pressed  by  an  In¬ 
surgent  force.  Government  troops  under 
Lieut.  Latour  sent  to-  reinforce  the  major 
were  ambushed  and  lost  several  men.  The 
lieutenant  was  severely  wounded. 

Senate  Resolution  Ready. 

Washington  D-  C.,  Jan.  25.— The  senate 
committee  on  foreign  relations  today  ordered 
favorably  reported  the  substitute  for  the 
Lodge  resolution  concerning  the  Congo  Free 
State  situation. 

The  resolution  merely  advises  the  president 
that  he  will  receave  the  cordial  support  of 


BY  FREDERICK  STARR, 
Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Chicago. 

fOopiTlght;  laOT;  by  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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;  ^  people  there-  were  no-  common  bonds  of  In¬ 
terest.  No  national  feeling  or  spirit  Could 
develop  among  them.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  expense  the  foreign  soldier  was  extremely 
costly.  For  these  different  reasons  the  state 
•arly  developed  the  idea  of  an  army  made 
.of  Congo  natives.  Today  there  are  but  few 
J  foreign,  soldiers  in  the  public  force. 

Developing  a  Congo  Nation. 

If  there  Is  ever  to  be-  a  real  nation  in  the 
Congo  district  there  must  develop  In  some 
way  a  feeling  of  unity  of  blood  and-  inter¬ 
ests  among  the  people.  In  tribal  life  each 
tribe  is  absorbed  in  its  own  interests— petty 
of  course— and  looks  upon  all  other  tribes  as 
enemies.  Many  of  the  tribes  were  insig¬ 
nificant  In  number  and  In  the  area  which  they 
occupied.  Nothing  but  an  o-utside  influence 
can  unite  Into  one  useful  whole  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  petty,  distrustful,  hostile  groups  of 
men.  In  the  public  force  there  are  soldiers 
from  almost  every  tribe  within  the  Congo. 
At  the  great  training  camps  men  ore  brbught 
together  who  speak  different  languages;  have 
different  customs,  and  come  from  widely  sep¬ 
arated  areas.  Under  the  military  discipline 
these  men,  are  brought  into  close  ^nd  long 
continued  relations.  They  must  accommo- 
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They  must 


This  is  Ihe  ftnfh  installment  ei  the  series  of  sr- 
titles  In  which  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  will  tell  Ihe  truth 
about  the  Congo. 

,  What  has  the  Congo  Free  State  done  dur¬ 
ing  Its.  twenty^t-wo  yeara— almost— of  ex¬ 
istence  ? 

It  has  taken  poseesslo-n  of  a  vast  area  of 
land,  900,000  square  mHea  in-  extent,  and 
dominated  It.  It  has  most  skillfully  de¬ 


date  themselves  to  one  another, 
respect  each  other’s  way  of  thought  and 
doing.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  the 


BRUSSELS,  Jan.  25.  Details  rega.rding  i.,,  xl  utts  most  sKiuiuiiy  de- 

th©  revolt  of  natives  In  the  Manyanga  dls-  veloped  a  mighty  waterway.  Wearealreadv 
trict-of  the  Congo  Independ^t  State^show  '  fiainillar  with  the  ™  i 

thr.t  Mav  with  meh  fr-OTvt  i 


soldier  goes  out  necessarily  broadened 
ideas,  necessarily  less  prejudiced  and 
tolerant.  The  army  Is  the  most  Importa 
fluencetoward  arousing  national  exist 

Science  in  the  Congo 

It  has  conducted  many  Intertx 


n  his 
|more 
at  In* 


'  While  LiftsT.“«ieaa'\i  eijuently  p^t?tic 


they  were  in  themselves  worih  dolnll  and 
their  beneficent  results  are  not  confined  to 


of  development  which  has  been  andtla  belne  ■'  'I  Congo.  Thus,  at  Leopoldville  th-ert  Is  a 
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pursued.  We  have-alre-ady  called  att 
ti-e  fact  that  notwithstanding  inter: 
i  to  navigation  here  and  there  In  the'C 
j  Its  larger  tributaries,  there  are  long 


.'tlon  to 
iptions 
go  and 
Iretches 


well  equipped  bacteriological  Institute  f-(lr  the 


t'he 


y  of  navigable  water  above  theobstac)^' 
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the  senate  in  any  steps  he  may  deem  it  wise 
to  make  In  cooperation  with  or  Ini  aid  of  any 
of  the  powers  signatory  of  th©  treaty  of 
Berlin  "  for  the  amelioration  of  th©  con^ 
dltion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  Free 
State." 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  sets  forth 
that  "  the  reports  of  the  inhuman  treatment 
inflicted  ujKjn  the  native  inhabitants  of  th© 
Congo  Free  State  have  been  of  such-  a 
nature  as  to  draw  th©  attention  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  and  excite  the  compassion  of  th© 
people  of  the  United  States." 


md  the 
les  pps- 
at  two 
h©  near 
manner 
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Of  navigable 'Vater  and  to  get, aw 
cataracts  by  the  shortest  railroad  lli 
Bible,  This  has  been  done  already 
points  and  will  be  done  at  others  In  t 
future.  It  Is  the  most  economical 
of  developing  a  way  of  pen-etration  ijnito  the 
great  area  to  be  developed  and  exploited. 

It  has  continuously  carried  oh  geogr'p.phical 
f  j  explorations  by  which  th©  world’s  knowledge 
'  of  African  geography  haa  been  profoundly 
^ '  Increased.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
|tlon  to  the  fact  that  during  the  eight  years 
when  th©  A.  I.  A.’ was  in  exlsten-ce,  Belgium 
equipped  and  maintained  six  expeditions; 
"|during  the  same  period  France  maintained 
^but  two,  Germany  one,  and  Englsrnd  none. 

What  Belgium  Has  Done. 

In  other  words,  Belgium  did  more  flor  ge-o- 
ijgraphlc  science  during  that  time  than  the 
i other  three  great  nations  combined.  It  has 
jpiit  an  end  to  Intertribal  wars,  to  execution 
iof  slaves  at  funerals  and  festal  occasions, 
-and  to  cannibalism  In  all  those  districts  to 
•  ■which  its  actual  authority  extends.  It  Is 
"understood,  of  course,  that  twenty  years  is 
-a  short  time  for  the  penetration  of  the  state’s 
authority  into  remote  parts  of  its  territory. 
There  are  still  Intertribal  wars  In  remote 
sartsof  the  Congo  Free  State;  executions  and 
'the  eating  of  human  flesh  are  no  doubt  still 
common  In  districts  which  have  but  little 
felt  the  influence  of  the  white  ruler.  With 
the  extension  of  th©  definite  power  of  th© 
state  into  these  remoter  sections  these  evils 
will  disappear  as  they  have  disappeared  In 
the  more  accessible  portions  of  the  country. 

It  has.  developed  a  native  army  whj-oh-  Is 
available  In  case  of  attack  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  state,  and  which  serves  as  a  policing'' 
party  within  Its  territory. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  state’s  history  its 
soldiery  was  drawn  from  the  Zanzibar  dls- 
^Ict,  and  ^iO  a  less  degree  from  the  English 
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study  of  tropical  diseases.  Natural!, 
most  of  its  attention  at  the  present  has, been 
given  to  the  subject  of  sleeping  sicknes  S. 

The  experiments  upon  the  utilization  o  f'the 
African  elephant  and  the  zebra  have  general 
Interest;  if  they  fall,  the  warning  m-ay  be  user 
ful;  if  they  succeed,  their  results  will  be  by- 
no  means  confined  to  the  Congo  Free  State. 
At  Bala  is  a  botanical  garden,  creditably 
devised  and  wel-1  conducted.  Six  hundred 
species  of  plants  are  there  In  cultivation, 
something  more  than  half  of  them  being  for¬ 
eign-  species.  Their  experiments  are  being 
made  upon  a  broad  scale  to  discover  the  uses 
of  native  plants  and  the  possibility  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  to  advantage;  forty  species  of 
African  plants  yield  rubber;  tl^ose  the  prod- 
^  uct  of  ■which  Is  of  a  quality  to  warrant  ex¬ 
perimenting  are  here  being  cultivated  with 
reference  to  ascertaining  their  -value  in 
plantations.  Foreign  rubber  producers,  cof¬ 
fees  from  different  portions  of  the  globe, 
medicinal  plants,  dye,  and  other  useful  plants 
are  being  tested  to  find  out  how  they  flourish 
In-  Congo. 

Nor  is  the  Interest  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  in  scientific  Investigations-  limited  to 
Its  own  enterprises.  Some  Ume  ago  a  British 
«)mm-lssion.  consisting  of  three  specialists 
In  tropical  medicines,  visited  the  Congo  with 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sleeping 
sickness  Not  only  were  they  given  every 
facility  for  their  investigation  but  after  they 
I  returned  to  England  the  total  expenses  of 
them  expeditio-n  were  returned  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  State  government  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  general  value  and  utility  of 
their  investigations.  Individual  Investiga¬ 
tors  and  expeditions  of  a  scientific  character 
^thm  the  Congo  State  always  have  found 
the  government  interested  in  furthering  and 
aiding  their  studies.  '  ^ 

Congo  Commerce  World-wide. 

It  has  developed  a  significant  and  growing 
eection  of  th©  world’s  commerce.  When 
Stanley  came  down  the  Congo  the  value  of 
th©  exports  from  that  region  was  so  small 
th-at  it  might  be  neglected.  Today  the  Con-o 
furnishes-  th©  world  with  ivory,  and  supplies 
aiuoatBignmoan.t  pariionof 
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Is  used.  Today  Antwerp  la  the  greatest  mar¬ 
ket  fO'r  these  two  products.  That  Liverpool 
should  lose  Irii  relative  Importance  in  the 
matter  of  West  African  trade  is  no  doubt 
hard  for  Englishmen  But  the  world  gains 
by  having  several  great  trading  centers  in 
place  of  one. 

It  has  checked  thei  extension  of  the  Arab 
influence  with  all  its  horrors.  To  one  who 
reads  Stanley’s  description  this  means  much. 
With  this  checking,  the  foreign,  slave  trade 
.ceased.  Do  n.ot  misunderstand  mo,  there  wa» 
much  admirable  in  the  Arab  culture.  There 
is-  no  question  that  the  practical  man,  whose 
views  we  always  keep  In  mind,  and  to  whom 
we  make  our  argument,  would  approve  the 
substitution  of  It  for  the  barbarism  that  ex¬ 
isted  before'.  But  It  is  certain,  that  it  stood 
In  the  way  of  Europeanj  Influence;  that  it 
came  Into  conflict  with  European  ideas,  and 
if  It  were  desirable  that  these  should  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail,  the  Arab  life  and  culture 
must  disappear. 

As  to  the  Atrocities. 

We  might,  of  course,,  continue  and  extend 
our  list  of  the  achievements  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  We  have  said  enough,  however, 
to  show  that  It  has  done  much  toward  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  promise  to  civilize  and  modify 
the  native  population  In  the  direction  of  our 
own  ideals.  Even  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Free  State  government  will  admit  all  this, 
and  more.  But  they  claim  that  all  the  credit 
of  It  disappears  in  view  of  the  atrocities, 
the  cruelties,  and  horrors  connected  with  Its 
own  administration. 

Atrocities  no  doubt  exist;  they  have  exist¬ 
ed;  they  will  exist.  They  are  ever  present 
in  cases  where  a  population  of  natives  is 
exploited  by  an  active  and  aggressive  "  high¬ 
er  race.”  The  process  of  elevating  natives, 
of  making  them  over  in  new  pattern,  Is  never 
a  happy  one  for  the  native.  The  wrenching 
of  old  ties,  the  destruction  of  old  ideals,  the 
replacing  of  an  ancient  life  by  one  differ¬ 
ent  In  every  detail,  Is  a  painful  thing. 

I  deplore  atrocities,  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  a  race 
that  was  being  Improved  by  outside  Influ- 
;es  I  would  rather  they  should  kill 
lullet  or  with  knife  rathtis 
the  SW^lng  of  years 
in  molding  me  to  new  Ideas,  mn  other  words, 
I  sometimes  feel  that  flagrant  outrage  Is  less 
painful  to  the  victim  than  well  meant  direc¬ 
tion.  teaching  and  elevation  to  their  sub- 
1 6  Ct. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  whole  subject 

of  atrocltle;*.  , 
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Nearly  Always  Traceable 
to  Ancient  Native  i 
War  Custom. 
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RUBBEK  TEAFFIG  FAIE. 

Heaviest  Burden  Falls  on  YVoin- 
en;  Depopulation  a  Fact  and 
a  Mystery  Analogous  to 
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Jhl3  Is  Ihe  fwelllh  Inslallmtnl  of  the  series  of  ar.  'j| 
llclet^'jn  which  Pro!.  Frederick  Starr  will  tell  the  truth  J 
abo^t  the  Conpo. 

People  in  thia  country  &eem  to  expec\that 
aVery  traveler  In  the  Congo  musd.  meetWith  ji 
crowds  of  people  who  have  had  one  or  »oth  ;| 
hands'  cut  off.  We  have  all  seen  plctur®  of  || 

case  of  mutilation.  It  was  a  boy  at  Ikoko^^^ 
probably  some  12  years  old.  He  had  beeij^^* 
founft,  a  child  of  3  or  4  years,  by  the  side  o^'* 
his  dead  mother,  after  a  punitive  expedition^,:':;' 
had)  Visited  the  town.  Hlsi  mother’s  body 
been  ^uUIated  and  the  ohild/'s  hand  cut  offl,' 
We  njigbt  have  seen  a  second  case  of  this*, 
sort  at  this  place  If  we  hadi  searched  for  her.k 

There  is  a  second  there. 

Mutilation  an  Ancient  Custom.  ^ 

No  one,  I  think,  would  desire  to  excuse  th^ 
barbarity  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of  eitherr, 
dead  or  living,  but  we  must  remember  tha 
the  soldiers  in  these  expeditions  are  natives, | 
an'd  In  the  excltemient  and  bloodtlilrst  roused 
by  a  military  attack  they  relapse  to  ancient 
customs.  There  has,  Indeed,  been  consider¬ 
able  question  recently  whether  the  cutting 
off  of  hands  Is.  really  a  native  custom.  Sir 
Francis  De  Wlnton,  hirhself  an  Englishman, 
and  Stanley’s  successor  in  the  administration 
of  the  Congo  state,  says  that  it  was.  And 
Glave  says:  "  In  every  village  In  this  section 
(Lukolela)  will  be  found  s'laveeof  both  sexes 
with  one  ear  cut  off.  This  is  a  popular  form 
of  punishment  In  an  African  village.  It  Is 
not  at  all  unustual  to  hear  such  threats  as 
‘‘  I  will  cut  your  ear  off,’  ‘  I  will  sell  you,  or 
‘  I  will  kill  you,’  and  often  they  are  said  in 
earnest.”  Where  sucsh  customs  were  con- 
!  stant  in  native  life  It  Is  not  strange  that  they 
I  have  lasted  on  into  the  present. 

Of  course,  in  this  connection  we  must  no 
forget  that  mutilation  of  dead  bodies'  is  no 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  Congo  Free*;  ■ 
State,  nor  to  Its  natives.  Only  a  few  months.v.i 
ago,  in  Southern  Africa,  the  British  force  cut;;;  /' 
oft  the  head  of  a  hostile  chief.  When  tbe^ 
matter  was  investigated  the  excuse  gtvent;' 
was  that  It  was  done  for  purposes  of  lndentl  ‘ 
flcation.  and  that  the  body  was  afterward 
brought  in  and  burled  with  It. 

Problem  of  Rubber  Supply 

The  most  of  the  difficulty  with  the  natives 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  of  course  cornea 
In  connection  with  the  demand  to  gather  rub¬ 
ber.  The  native  hates  the  forest;  he  dislikea 
to  gather  rubber;  It  takes  him  from  his  home, 
and  comfort,  and  wife.  We  have  never  ac¬ 
companied  a  party  of  natives  gathering  rub¬ 
ber,  but  we  have  seen  them  started  and  have 
also  seen  them  bringing  In  their  products. 
The  best  rubber  of  the  Congo  is  produced  by 
vines  which  frequently  grow  to  several  inches 


they  preferred  to  wait  until  a  new  stocK 

should  come  up  on  the  expected  steamer.  As  |  ; 
soon  as  It  appeared  they  sent  word  that  they  i-  . 
might  be  expected  the  following  day. 

Pair  Trading'  the  Rule. 

The  old  Bachako  chief,  Mallla,  was  brought 
In  state,  in  his  blue  hammock;  his  people 
came  singing  and  dancing  with  the  baskets 
full  of  balls  of  rubber  on  their  heads.  All 
proceeded  to  the  magazine,  where  the  great 
steelyards  v/ere  suspended  and  the  rubber 
'I  ■weighed;  each  man  looked  carefully  to  see. 

*  that  his  stock  balanced  evenly,  and  one  of 
their  number,  who  understood  the  Instrument 
and  could  figure,  stood  by  to  see  that  all 
went  fair.  W’hlle  the  rubber  was  a  demanded 
tax,  a  regular  price  of  1  franc  and  25  centimes 
the  kilo  was  paid.  This  was  given  In  stuffs, 
of  course,  and  the  native  selected  what  he 
pleased  from  the  now  abundant  stock  of 
clothe,  blankets,  granlteiware.  and  so  forth. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  they  came  In  singing 
gayly  and  went  home  glad. 

At  Mobandja  we  saw  a  large  party  setting 
out  to  the  forest  to  gathei-  rubber,  different 
from  any  that  we  had  seen  before  in  that 
a  considerable  number  of  women  formed  a 
part  of  It.  This  feature  I  did  not  like,  al¬ 
though  I  preisume  it  is  an  effort  to  meet  the 


in 


diameter.  The  same  vine  may  be  ^app^ 
many  times.  The  milky  juice,  which  exudes 
abundantly,  promptly  coagulates 
as  It  hardens  it  is  rolled  into  balls  between 
the  palm  and  some  portion  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  chest  or  leg. 

'  The  place  where  we  have  seen  most  of  ru 
ber  production  Is^n  the  High  Kasai,  where 
the  famous  red  iTibbef  Is  produced,  which 
sells  for  the  highest  price  of  any  African 
caoutchouc.  My  missionary  friends  have 
told  me  that  conditions  In  the  Kasai  are  not 
bad  and  that  they  have  no  special  fault  to 
find  with  the  Kasai  company.  While  there 
were  things  that  might  be  criticised,  there 
was  apparent  fairness  in  the  business.  The 
natives  waited  several  days  after  they  had 
gathered  thedr  balls  of  rubber  before  bring¬ 
ing  them  in.  This  was  for  the  reason  that 
the  company’s  agent  had  but  an  unattractive 
stock  of  goods  In  his  magazine  at  the  moment; 
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criticisms  of  the  report  of  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion  of  investigation.  The  commission  par¬ 
ticularly  criticised  the  fa^t  that  the  men,  ?- 
-kif  tu  o  dsBJjufeWBAfAft'Ttn 

company  of  theTf  women— a  hardship  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized.  It  Is  surely  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever  well  It  may  be  nieant^to  send  the  women 
into  the  forest  with  the  men  to  gather  rub-  : 
ber.  Such  a  procedure  Involves  the  neglect 
of  her  fields  and  Interrupts  the  woman’s 
worK. 

Work  of  Women  Worst  Feature. 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  thing  which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
Hongo  business.  Anything  that  affects  tha  ^5 
■woman’s  work  necessarily  brings  hardship.  ; 

1  have  seen  many  heart  rending  statements  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  work  time  which  the  man 
suffeTB  by  going  to  the  forest  to  gather  rub¬ 
ber.  We  are  told  that  by  the  time  he  has  : 
gone  several  days’  journey  into  the  dense 
forest,  gathered  his  balls  of  rubber,  and  re¬ 
turned  again,  to  his  village,  he  has  no  time 
left  for  work,  and  his  family  and  the  whole  i 
community  suffers  as  a  consequence.  But 
from  what  work  does  this  gathering  of  rub¬ 
ber  take  the  man? 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  support  of  the  family  and  the  : 
actual  work  in  any  village  falls  upon  the 
woman.  The  man,  before  be  went  Into  the 
forest  to  gather  rubber,  had  no  pressing 
duties.  His  wife  supported  him,  he  spent 
his  time  In  visiting  dances,  lolling  under 
shelters,  drinking  with  his  friends,  or  in 
palavers,  sometimes  of  great  importance,  but 
frequently  of  no  consequence;  in  other  words, 
he  was  an  idler,  or  a  man  of  leisuie.  I  feel  ; 
no  sorrow  on  account  of  the  labors  from 
which  he  Is  restrained.  Personally,  I  should  r 
have  no  objection  to  his  Idling.  If  he  does  not  , 

1  want  to  work  and  need  not  work.  I  see  no  1 
reason  why  he  should  not  Idle.  But  my  read¬ 
ers  are  practical  men,  who  talk  much  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  elevation  of  the  lazy 
negro.  Very  good,  if  work  Is  dignified  and 
the  elevation  of  the  negro  necessarj-,  let  him 
collect  rubber,  but  do  not  mourn  over  the 
fact  that  he  is  deprived  of  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  for  himself  and  family. 

Hardship  of  the  Bread  Tax. 

There  Is,  indeed,  one  set  of  circumstances 

under  which  the  man  may  really  be  deprived 

of  '^'^rtunUy'  to  ^d  in  the  work  of  gaining 
a  living.  Where  the  men  In  a  community  are 
really  fishermen— they  are  not  always  so— to 
take  them  from  their  fishing  entails  a  hard- , 
ship. 

The  thing  which  seems  to  me  the  worst  Is  : 
the  kwanga  tax  on  women  and  the  fish  tax 
■  on  men.  The  former  is  at  its  worst,  perhaps, ; 

in  Leopoldville;  the  latter  is  had  enough  at 
I  Nouvelle-Antwerp.  Leopoldville  Is  situated  ; 
I  In  a  district  which  yields  much  less  for  food 


It  has  always  been  so.  E^n 
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than  neces.«arj-.  ,  _ _ 

In  the  days  before  tlie  white  man  came  the 
people  in  the  native  villages  on  Stanley  pool 
were  obliged  to  buy  food  supplies  from  out¬ 
side,  as  they  themselves,  being  devoted  to 
trading,  did  no  cultivation.  With  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  and  the  establishing  of  a 
great  post  at  Leopoldville,  with  thousands  of 
native  workmen  and  soldiers  to  be  fed,  the 
food  question  became  serious.  The  state  has 
solved  the  problem  by  levying  a  food  tax  on 
the  native  villages  for  many  miles  around. 

Means  Increasing  Slavery. 

The  women  are  required  to  bring  a  certain 
amount  of  kwanga— native  cassava  bread— 
to  Leopoldville  within  a  stated  period  of 
time.  To  do  this  involves  almost  continuous 
labor  and  really  leaves  the  women  little  time 
for  .attending  to  the  needs  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  them  are  forced/  to  come  many 
miles  with  the  supply  of  bread.  When  they 
have  cared  for  the  growing  plants  In  their 
fields,  prepared  the  required  stint  of  kwanga, 
brought  it  the  weary  distance  over  the  trails, 
and  again  come  back  to  their  village,  they 
j  must  begin  to  prepare  for  the  next  install- 
;  ment. 

1  For  this  heavy  burden  there  must  certainly 
I  be  found  some  remedy.  Personally,  It  seems 
I  to  me  that  the  women  belonging  to  the  work- 
[  n.'  n  and  the  soldiers  might  be  utilized  In 
•  cultivating  extensive  fields  to  supply  the 
need.  The  condition  of  the  men  who  pay  the 
fisli  tax  is  analogous  to  that  of  these  Itwanga 
taxed  women. 

The  question  of  the  population  of  the  Congo 
Is  an  unsettled  one.  Stanley  estimated  it  at 
20,1^,000  people;  Reclus,  in  1S88,  estimated 
!  It  it  something  over  20,000,000,  Wagner  and 
i  Sudan  claimed  17,000,000,  and  Vlerkandt  sets 
tl.dl  figure  at  11,000,000.  The  governor  gen- 
erei,  Baron  Wahls,  who  has  several  times 
■  mace  the  inspection  of  the  whole  river,  Isln- 
cilded  to  think  that  even  Stanley’s  figure  Is 
:  below  the  true  one.  Betw'een  these  limits  of 
11, 000,000  and  80,000,000  any  one  may  choose 
■w  hich  he  prefers.  No  one  knows  or  is  likely 
i  for  many  years  to  know.  Those  who  believe 
th«.t  Stanley’s  figure  was  true  In  Its  time,  and 
thL.t  Vlerkandt  Is  true  at  present  may  well 
Ir.flst,  as  they  do,  that  depopulation  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

;  Pact  and  Mystery, 

trsonally  I  have  no  doubt  that  depopula- 
Is  going  on.  Of  course  the  enemies  of  the 
State  government  attribute  the  dlmlnu- 
■fjph)  in  population  chiefly  to  the  cruelties 
pr,  .cticed  by  the  state,  but  It  Is  certain  that 
niE  causes  combine  in  the  result. 

^he  distribution  of  the  Congo  population  Is 
irregular.  From  Stanley  podl 
to  Chumblri  there  has  begn  almost  no  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  i>er4od  of  our  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  Basoko  to  Stanley 
falls  the  population  is  abundant  and  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  line  of  native  villages 
along  the  banks  for  miles.  Practically  the 
state  of  population  is  really  known  only 
along  the  river  banks.  Back  from  the  riv¬ 
ers  are  Inland  tribes,  the  ereae  of  which  In 
some  cases  are  but  sparsely  settled,  while  in 
others  they  s'warm.  They  are,  however,  little 
known,  and  just  how  the  population  is  dis¬ 
tributed  i»  uncertain.  The  district  which 
we  personally  best  know — the  Kasai — is  one 
of  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Congo  states, 
and  around  the  Sankuru,  one  of  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Kasai,  we  perhaps  have  the 
densest  population  of  the  country,  If  we 
take  Stanley’s  estimate  as  accurate  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  average  tw'elve  to  the  square 
kilometer. 

War  and  Raids  Vital  Factors. 

Among  known  causes  for  the  diminution  of 
Congo  population  we  may  mention  first  the 
raiding  expeditions  of  the  Arabs.  These  were 
numerous  and  destructive  in  the  extreme 
throughout  the  region  of  the  Upper  Congo 
and  the  Lualaba.  Organized  for  taking 
slaves  and  getting  booty,  they  destroyed 
ruthlessly  the  adult  male  population  and  de¬ 
ported  the  women  and  children.  Towns  were 
burned  and  whole  districts  left  unoccupied. 

,  r':  ' 


There  Is  no  question  that  many  of  the^^^T 
tlve  expeaitIon.s  of  the  state  have  been  far 
more  severe  than  necessity  demanded;  “  the 
people  must  be  shown  the  power  of  Bula 
Matadi.”  It  is  said  that  Vankerckhoven’.s 
expedition  destroyed  whole  towns  needlessly 
In  the  district  of  Chumblri  and  Bolobo.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  population  in  this  section  was  for¬ 
merly  abundant.  Everywhere  along  the 
«hore»  one  sees  the  group*  of  palm  tree* 

marking  the  sites  of  former  villages;  prob- 
ably  the  present  population  Is  no  more  than 
II  one-fourth  that  which  existed  formerly. 
Throughout  the  whole  district,  where  the 
French  Congo  touches  on  the  river.  It  Is  a 
common  thing  for  timid  or  disgruntled  vil¬ 
lagers  to  move  en  masse  acros®  the  river  Into 
French  territoryv  These  wholesale  removals 
are  an  advantage  to  the  natives,  as  that  por¬ 
tion  cf  the  French  Congo  Is  less,  well  occu¬ 
pied  by  white  post.s  and  government  offlcials 
than  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  The  natives  who  have  thus  re¬ 
moved  unquestionably  have  an  easier  time 
In  the  French  colony.  ThI.s,  however,  can 
hardly  be  called  depopulation,  as  it  Involves 
no  loss  in  persons,  but  merely  a  transfer 
from  the  Free  State  side  to  the  other.  It  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  actual  number  of  the 
race. 

jj  Sleeping  Sickness  Exterminates. 

Sleeping  slok-.ess  ls>  carrying  off  Its  tens  of 
thousands. 

But  after  we  suggest  these  causes  we  are 
still  far  from  a  full  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  depopulation,  which  Is  a  mysterious 
thing.  In  Polynesia  we  have  another  ex- 
arriple  of  It  on  a  prodiglou®  scale.  In  Poly»- 
nesia  we  have  neither  slave  raids-  nor  punitive 
expeditions,  nor  sleeping  sickness.  Yet 
adults  die  and  children  are  not  born.  If 
things  continue  In  the  future  as  In  the  past 
the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  Poly¬ 
nesian— one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  of  human  races— will  be  a  thing  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  past. 

The  case  of  our  own  American  Indians  Is 
similar.  Whole  tribes  h.ave  disappeared;  oth¬ 
ers  ai  e  dying  out  so  rapidly  that  a  few  years 
j  will  see  their  complete  extinction.  I  am  fa- 
;  miliar  with  the  argimrents  which,  from  time 
to  time,  aw  printed  to  demonstrate  that  tire 
number  of  American  Indians  Is  as  great  as 
j  ever.  It  seems,  however,  that  It  Is  only  rlc 
,  tribes  that  hold  their  own;  the  reason 
:  far  to  seek,  but  we  may  not  here  purs 
I  argument  further. 

;  [Continued  In  The  Tribune  t 
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The  Fang  of  West  Africa. 

15Y  GEORGE  L.  BATES, 

A  Visitor  at  the  Gaboon  Mission. 

Tins  is  the  tribe  of  Bantu  Africans  to  whom  belongs 
the  future  of  equatorial  West  Africa.  Forty  years  ago 
Du  Chaillu  found  them  and  recorded  his  estimate  of 
them  in  these  words: 

“  The  Fans  [Fang]  have  left  the  impression  on  me  of 
being  the  most  promising  people  in  all  Western 
Africa.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  have  more  of  that  kind  of 

stamina  which  enables  a  rude  people  to  receive  a  strange 
civilization  than  any  other  tribe  I  know  of  in  Africa.” 

The  correctness  of  this  first  impression  is  being  proved 
by  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  supplanting  the  tribes 
at  the  coast,  which  are  their  superiors  in  wealth  and 
knowledge  gained  from  long  contact  with  white  men. 
Du  Chaillu  reached  the  Fang  only  by  penetrating  the 
interior  from  Corisco  Bay.  Now  they  are  on  the  coast 
at  Corisco  Bay  and  many  other  places  far  north  and 
south  of  there.  At  Libreville  (Gaboon)  the  metropolis 
of  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  Fang,  who  a  generation 
ago  had  not  seen  a  white  man,  are  pressing  into  all 
kinds  of  employment  in  white  men’s  service.  Their 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  modes  of  life  is 
shown  in  many  ways.  Coming  from  the  country  of 
mountain  streams  where  canoeing  is  impossible,  those 
who  have  settled  on  the  rivers  near  the  coast  have  al¬ 
ready  become  expert  canoemen.  Du  Chaillu  found  them 
with  spears  and  poisoned  arrows.  Now,  as  far  interior 
as  white  men  have  seen  them,  they  have  the  trade  guns; 
and  they  show  as  much  skill  in  repairing  and  keeping 
in  order  their  guns  as  if  they  had  possessed  them  for 
generations. 

A  stock  of  people  showing  such  vigor  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  offers  the  most  hopeful  field  for  missionary  work. 
While  labor  for  a  vanishing  tribe  is  noble  and  worth  the 
cost,  and  neither  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  nor  the  Bakele 
Scriptures,  translated  by  the  early  Gaboon  missionaries, 
were  in  vain,  yet  a  wise  direction  of  missionary  effort 
calls  for  the  choice  of  a  field  where  the  work  will  bless 
future  generations  also. 

Missionary  work  among  the  Fang  is  yet  in  its  begin¬ 
ning.  As  long  ago  as  Du  Chaillu’s  travels,  a  young 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  named  Adams  began 
labor  up  the  Gaboon  River  among  the  Fang,  who  were 
then  just  beginning  to  come  down  from  the  interior. 
He  was  cut  off  by  death  after  a  year’s  work,  and  it  was 
not  till  twenty-five  years  later  that  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  came  to  the  same  region,  which  was 
then  populous  with  Fang.  Mr.  Marling  is  still  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  work  there;  but  he  is  the  only  Protestant 
missionary  who  has  been  long  enough  among  the  Fang 
to  have  learned  their  language  well  and  begun  trans¬ 
lating.'*  The  Catholics  have  a  larger  work  up  the 
Gaboon  River,  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  a  strong  in¬ 
dustrial  school.  The  work  begun  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Ogowe  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  turned  over  in 
1893  to  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paris,  is 
largely  among  the  Fang.  The  promising  work  begun 
three  years  ago  in  the  Buie  country,  inland  from  Batanga 
in  German  territory,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
the  late  Dr.  Good,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  for  the 
Buie  are  really  a  northern  division  of  the  Fang,  with  a 
slightly  different  dialect. 

Bui  one  need  only  see  the  field  to  realize  how  much 
too  small  is  the  force,  as  yet,  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  well-established  churches  at  several  places 
among  the  small  coast  tribes;  these  would  furnish  start¬ 
ing  places  for  work  among  the  Fang,  and  native  help¬ 
ers  who  need  a  missionary  field  of  their  own  to  develop 
their  own  Christianity.  At  many  places,  as  in  the  well- 
worked  field  of  Benito,  the  Fang  themselves  have  come 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  coast  churches.  Where  is  there 
a  heathen  tribe  so  easily  to  be  reached,  and  so  well 
worth  working  for  ? 

Gaboon  River. 

*  Mr,  Marling  has  since  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate. 


'May  Heavens  rich  blessing  come  down  upon  every  one  who  will  help  to  heal  this  OPEN  SORE  OF  THE 
ORL.D.  **  Livingstone's  Prayer  for  the  friends  <rf  Africa. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.  Matt.  25:40. 


Conditions  in  the  Congo  State 

Testimony  from  Many  Witnesses 


The  Promise 


“Our  only  program,  I  am  anxious  to  repeat,  is  the  work  of  moral  and  material 
regeneration.”  Leopold  II,  1885. 


The  Fulfilment 


“The  inhabitants  have  lied.  They  have  burned  their  huts,  and  great  heaps  of 
cinders  mark  the  sites.  The  terror  caused  by  the  memory  of  inhuman  floggings,  of 


massacres  and  abductions,  haunts  their  poor  brains  and  they  go  as  fugitives  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  hospitable  bush  or  across  the  frontiers  to  find  it  in  French  j 
or  Portuguese  Congo.”  M.  Edouard  Pickard,  Member  of  Belgian  Senate,  1896. 


“Everywhere!  hear  the  same  news — rubber  and  murder — slavery  in  its  worst] 
form.”  E.  J.  Glare,  companion  of  II.  M.  Stanley,  in  “  Century  Magazine,”  1899. 


‘  ‘  Upon  the  least  resistance  the  men  were  shot  down,  and  the  women  were  captured 
as  slaves  and  made  to  work.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  behold  these  poor  creatures  driven 


like  dogs  here  and  there,  and  kept  hard  at  their  toil  from  morning  to  night.  ’ 
region.  Mr.  Lloyd,  1899. 


Semliki 


“  Imprisoning  60  women  and  jjutting  them  in  the  chain,  where  all  but  five  died 
of  starvation.”  One  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  agents  of  the 
Anversoise  in  the  Mongala  massacres  in  1900. 


“Men  are  first  api^lied  for,  and  if  they  do  not  jjresent  themselves,  soldiers  are  sent, 
who  tie  up  the  women  or  the  chiefs  until  the  workmen  are  forthcoming.”  Rev.  A. 
Billington,  Bwemha,  1903. 


“INI - ,  went  to  the  factory  and  released  106  prisoners.  We  saw  them  pass  our 

stations  —  living  skeletons  -  -  -  among  them  grey-headed  old  men  and  women. 
Many  children  were  born  in  prison.  One  poor  woman  Avas  working  in  the  sim  three 
days  after  the  child  was  born.”  Mr.  Buskin,  190.1. 


“This  man  himself,  when  1  visited  him  in  Boma  goal,  in  March,  1901,  said  that 
more  than  100  women  and  children  had  died  of  starvation  at  his  hands,  but  that  the 
responsibility  was  due  to  his  superiors’  orders  and  neglect.”  Cyrus  Smith  to  Consul 
Ca.'fement. 


‘  ‘  At  the  ditl'erent  Congo  Government  stations,  women  are  kept  for  the  folloAV'ing 
purposes.  In  the  daytime  they  do  all  the  station  work  -  -  at  night  they  are  obliged 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers.  -  -  The  Avomen  are  slaves  captured  by  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  soldiers  Avhen  raiding  the  country.  ”  Katanga  region.  Affidavit.  March,  1903. 


‘  ‘  In  an  open  shed  I  fonnd  tA\'o  sentries  of  the  La  Lulanga  Company  guarding  fif¬ 
teen  AVomen,  five  of  Avhom  had  infants  at  the  breast,  and  three  of  Avhom  were  about  to 
become  mothers.  -  -  They  said  they  were  detaining  them  as  prisoners  to  compel 
their  husbands  to  bring  in  the  right  amount  of  india  rubber.  ‘  Why  do  you  catch  the 
Avomen  and  not  the  men  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Don’ t  you  see,  ’  was  the  ansAver,  ‘  if  I  caught  and 
keiit  the  men,  who  would  work  the  rubber?  But  if  I  catch  their  wiA'es,  the  husbands 
are  anxious  to  haA^e  them  home  again,  and  so  the  rubber  is  brought  in  quickly.’  -  - 
At  nightfall  the  fifteen  Avomen  in  the  shed  Avere  tied  together,  either  neck  to  neck,  or 
ankle  to  ankle,  for  the  night.  Lulonga  district.  Consul  Casement,  1903. 


‘  I  met,  in  the  Abir  grounds,  a  file  of  fifteen  women  who  Avere  being  brought^  in 


from  the  adjoining  A’illages.  These  women,  Avho  were  evidently  wives  and  mothers, 
had  been  seized  to  compel  their  husbands  to  bring  in  antelope  or  other  meat.  ’  ’  Lopori- 
Maringa  district.  Consul  Casement,  1903. 


“An  old  chief  came  up  to  where  Mr.  Harris  and  I  were  standing.  _‘Oh,  white 
man,’  he  pleaded,  ‘  do  hav^e  our  work  changed.  We  do  not  want  to  shirk  it  bnt  there 
is  no  longer  any  rubber  in  our  district  and  my  people  are  being  killed  for  nothing. 
What  am  I  to  do?’  I  suggested  that  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  King  would  no 
doubt  come  to  Baringa  and  he  could  appeal  to  him.  He  asked  hoAV  long  it  would  he 
before  the  inspector  would  come.  I  said,  perhaps  two  months ;  upon  which  he  cried 
out,  ‘  Two  months;  it  will  be  too  late  then.  We  shall  all  be  killed  before  that  time.’ 
And  after  we  had  left  him  we  could  hear  him  crying  out  after  us,  ‘  IVe  shall  all  be 
killed!  We  shall  all  be  killed!’  ”  Rev.  C.  H.  Harvey,  after  visit  to  Baringa,  1903. 
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1904  -  1905 


So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  Europe  that  in  September.  1904,  King  Leopold  dispatched  a  Commission,  _t\w  of  whose 
three  members  were  his  own  subjects,  to  the  Congo.  Fragmentary  selections  from  the  evidence  presented  to  this  Commission 
of  Inquiry  are  given  below.  They  illustrate  its  character  but  give  no  idea  of  its  abundance. 


“  'While  the  men  are  in  the  forests  trying  to  get  rubber  their  Avives  are  outraged, 
ill  treated  and  stolen  from  them  by  the  sentries.”  Mrs.  Harris,  at  Baringa. 


“The  woman  Baoji,  because  she  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  her  husband,  AA'as 
mutilated.  Her  footless  leg  and  maimed  body  testify  to  the  truth  of  her  statement. 
Her  husband  told  how  he  was  chicotted  because  he  Avas  angry  about  his  wife’s  mutila¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Harris,  at  Baringa. 


m. 
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‘  ‘  Sixteen  Esanger  witnesses  gave  details  of  how  father,  mother,  son  or  daughter 
were  killed  in  cold  blood  for  rubber.  The  big  chief  of  Bolima  placed  on  the  table  110 
twigs  each  representing  a  life  for  rubber.  The  twigs  were  of  difl’erent  lengths,  repre¬ 
senting  chiefs,  men,  women  and  children.  It  was  a  horrible  story  of  mutilation,  mas¬ 
sacre,  cannibalism.  These  crimes  were  comnritted  by  those  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tion.s  of  white  mem  The  white  men,  when  the  fight  was  over,  handed  him  his  corpses 
and  said,  ‘Now  you  will  bring  in  rubber  won’t  you?’  To  which  he  replied,  ‘Yes.’ 
The  corpses  were  then  cut  up  and  eaten  by  IMon.  Forcie’s  fighters.  A  little  child  was 
cut  in  halves  and  impaled.”  Mr.  Harris,  at  Baringa. 

“I  knew  of  no  village  where  it-  took  them  less  than  ten  days  out  of  the  fifteen  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  rubber  company.  The  sentries  atrociously  abused  their  pos¬ 
ition  and  were  never  punished  even  for  the  most  brutal  crimes.  Lokungu,  my  witness, 
had  a  string  with  42  knots,  each  indicating  a  person  killed  at  Nsungamboyo.  He  also 
had  a  packet  of  50  leaves,  each  representing  a  woman  seized  by  the  sentries.”  Mr. 
Gamman,  at  Bongandanga. 

‘‘A  list  of  over  60  murders  of  men,  women  and  children  with  names  of  murderers, 
victims  and  witnesses  was  presented.  The  following  illustrate  the  remarks  accompany¬ 
ing  each  case : 

‘‘Sentry  demanded  deceased’s  wife.  He  refused,  was  bound  to  a 
post  and  shot.” 

‘‘Rubber  deficient.  Sentry  dug  a  hole  and  laid  him  face  downward 
in  it,  then  jumped  on  him,  and  beat  him  with  stock  of  gun  till  dead.” 

‘‘European  agent  sent  sentries.  Mother  killed.  Child  had  right 
hand,  left  foot  and  part  of  foreleg  cut  oft’  to  get  ornaments  on  them. 
Women  shot.  Children  hacked  with  knives,  etc.  etc.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lower,  at  Ikau 

‘  ‘  I  told  them  of  the  signs  of  desolation  in  all  the  districts,  of  the  butcheries 
wrought  by  the  various  white  men  of  the  State  and  of  the  companies  who  had  beei 
stationed  there.  ’  ’  Mr.  Gilchrist,  at  Lulanga. 

‘‘Another  witness  told  how  he  found  the  corpses  of  his  mother,  uncle  and  sister 
killed  by  the  sentries.  All  had  harrowing  stories  of  the  brutal  murders  of  near  rela¬ 
tives.  Defenceless  women  and  children  were  shot  down  indiscriminately  to  strike  ter 
■  or  into  the  hearts  of  these  unhappy  people,  to  force  them  to  bring  rubber.  While  the 
neen  are  in  the  forest  trying  to  get  rubber,  their  wives  are  outraged  and  stolen  from 
them  by  the  State  sentries.  This  has  been  the  normal  condition  for  years.  This  sys 


Item  is  iniquitous  in  the  extreme  and  if  continueei  will  end  in  the  total  depopulation  of 
I  the  country.  ’  ’  Mr.  Stannard,  cjf  Baringa. 

‘  ‘  The  son  of  the  murdered  chief  took  the  corpse  to  the  white  agent  and  complained. 

I  He  said  the  chief  had  been  shot  because  the  rubber  was  not  complete.  Before  they 
I  went  the  agent  called  his  dog  and  set  it  on  them,  the  dog  biting  the  son  on  the  leg  as 
he  carried  the  corpse  of  his  father. 

‘  ‘  The  sentries  w' ere  sent  to  Bolongo  for  the  rubber.  The  people  had  gone  to  the 
forest  but  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  full  quantity.  As  a  punishment  ‘three  vil¬ 
lagers  were  killed  and  another  wounded.”  Mr.  Padjield,  at  Bonginda. 

Jan.  5,  1905.  ‘‘While  you  were  at  Baringa  a  chief  came  to  lay  his  case  before 
you.  He  brought  182  long  twigs  and  76  shorter  ones,  representing  men,  women  and 
children  murdered  in  their  villages.  The  people  were  killed  by  hanging,  spearing, 
cutting  the  throat,  etc.  Many  babies  were  killed  with  their  mothers.” 

Jan.  17.  ‘‘When  they  took  what  little  rubber  they  coiftd  find,  the  white  men 
only  flogged  them.  They  were  now  expecting  the  white  man  would  come  again  and 
kill  them.  ‘  Tell  them,’  said  one  young  chief,  ‘  we  cannot  find  rubber;  we  are  wilhng 
to  work  but  rubber  is  finished.  Our  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers  have  been 
murdered  in  scores  for  rirbber.  ’  ” 

‘‘The  young  woman  Imenega  was  tied  to  a  forked  tree  and  chopped  in  half  with 
a  matchete,  beginning  at  the  left  shoulder,  chopping  down  through  the  chest,  etc. 
This  was  how  the  sentries  punished  her  husband.  ’  ’  Mr.  Harris  {in  letters  to  Commission) . 

'  Under  the  influence  of  terror  entire  villages  hide  in  the  bush  at  the  approach  of 
white  men ;  -  -  natives  are  bound  with  ropes  and  chains ;  -  -  all  aspirations  for 

liberty  are  pmiished  with  the  whip  and  hunger  cure.”  Dr.  Eduardo  Baccari,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  (in  report  to  his  Government). 

(The  Commission  of  Inquiry  relumed  to  Europe  in  March,  1905.  Its  Report  did  not  appear  until  October  30,  1905. 
:  information  from  the  Congo  indicates  that  conditions  have  grown  steadily  worse.) 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Leopold’s  Commission  of  Inquiry 

‘‘  ^Missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  unanimous  in  accentuating  the 
general  wretchedness  existing  in  the  regions.  One  of  them  said  that  ‘this  system  - 
will,  if  continued  for  another  five  years,  wipe  out  the  population  of  the  district.  ’ 

“  It  was  barely  denied  that  the  imprisonment  of  women  hostages,  the  subjection  of 
the  chiefs  to  servile  labor,  the  flogging  of  rubber  collectors,  the  brutality  of  the  black 
employees  set  over  the  prisoners  were  the  rules  commonly  followed.  ” 

‘‘The  native  must' go  one  or  two  days  march  every  fortnight,  until  he  arrives  where 
the  rubber  vines  can  be  met  with  in  a  certain  degree  of  abundance.  There  the  collec¬ 
tor  passes  a  number  of  days  in  a  miserable  existence.  He  is  deprived  of  his  wife, 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  When  once 
he  has  collected  the  rubber  he  must  bring  it  to  the  Station,  and  only  then  can  he  return 
to  his  ^^llage  \yhere  he  can  sojourn  for  barely  more  than  two  or  three  days,  because  the 
next  demand  is  made  upon  him.” 

‘‘-  -  This  interpretation  concedes  to  the  State  a  right  of  absolute  and  exclusive 
ownership  over  virtually  the  entire  land  with  this  result ;  that  it  alone  can  dispose  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  soil,  prosecute  as  a  poacher  anyone  who  takes  from  that  land 
the  least  of  its  fruits  or  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  anyone  who  receives  such  goods.  ’  ’ 


Recent 


-TLo  CO,,*., »n.  of,™  vcry„m,-dcrous.  If 
ciaed  (jver  the  saiiKuinury  instincts  ot  the  soldiers  it  i;=  diflicult  that  tne  expeau 
should  not  degenerate  into  massacres  accompanied  by  pillage  and  incendia 

“These  auxiliaries  convert  theinsehes  into  despots,  the  w-^omen  and  to 

food  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  body  of  parasites  which  a  lo\e  of  rapine  cau^. 
yjiS,?!l!S,Sa  witi,  tl'C...,  tl.cy  kill  v^U.oot  pity  all  tl,o*  who  attonptto  rc^l 


their  exigencies  and  whims.’’ 

higher  up,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  almost  deserted. 

Some  Belgian  Testimony 

“The  work  of  civilization,  as  you  call  it,  is  enorm^  and con^ 

“You  went  there  with  the  pretense  of  saying  the  natives  from  t  law  ^  a 
barbarism,  you  take  their  forests,  you  forbid  them  to  hunt  and  to  collect  proa  c  ,  y 

drive  them  to  military  service  and  forced  labor.  .  , 

‘  ‘  The  successes  secured  for  the  benefit  of  one  person  have  at  the  price  ot 
enslavement  of  millions  of  men.  ’  ’  M.  Lorand,  in  Belgian  Parliament. 

‘  ‘  The  King  cleverly  obtained  possession  of  the  Congo,  and  has  become  its  Sover  | 

®'Sn^bso^ute.^  population  were  deprived  of  their  land  and  its  produce,  and  became  the 

^’'°^Th%  were^Sr^Torced  labor,  and  compelled  to  pay  scandalous  taxes  They 
were  forbidS  to  ^lect  the  rubber  iii  their  forests,  which  henceforth  belonged  to  the| 

who°XS’to  JoikX  aSr  nXmastera  were  i.npri»ned,  killed,  maeea- 
cred  Their  women  and  children  were  thrust  into  hostage  houses,  where  havel 

died  of  hung^  Villages  were  burned.  Savage  crimes,  crimes  which  stagger  the] 

offe.  few  examples  o, 

Leopold  II  has,  thanks  to  this  system,^  acquired  a  colossal  fortmie  for  hunseit  m  a 
few  years.’’  Le  Peuple,  Belgium,  Oct.  1905.  I 

<<_The  truth  can  no  longer  be  concealed— notwithstanding  the  deep  shadmysinj 

which  it  has  been  sought  to  wmp  it  No  Belgian  who  is  a  patriot 

people  should  say  that  the  Congo  State  is  the  land  of  slavery  and  tyranny,  oppression 

?apine  and  crneitj.  illegal  and  ill 

land  from  the  natives,  to  put  the  whole  country  under  pressure  in  order  to  extract  all  | 
the  iuice  it  contains  —  this  is  not  colonization.  This  policy  is  bad;  its  results  prove  it._ 
It  should  be  changed,  reformed,  abandoned.  The  time  has  long  since  come.  L  ami 
de  I’Ordre  (a  Roman  Catholic  organ). 

L’ami  de  I’Ordre  states  that  M.  Janssens,  President  of  the  Commission  of  Inqiury, 

before  leaving  Boma  (Congo)  publicly  said :  _  .  n.  j 

“I  came  here  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  expectmg  to  find  everytlnng  m  o  der. 
I  did  not  think  I  was  about  to  come  into  contact  with  such  putridity  as  I  have  tound. 

Would  you  help  right  this  cruel  wrong  ?  You  may  effectively  “  lend  a  hand  ’*  by  sending  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  your  state  and  the  Representatives  from  your  district,  some  such  letter  as  this . 


To  the  Honorable 


U.  S.  Senator  (or  Member  of  Congress)  from 


Dear  Sir :  — 

As  one  of  your  constituents,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  a  Memorial 
now  before  Congress  relative  to  the  situation  in  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo.  1  respectfully 
request  that  you  will  do  all  within  your  power  to  secure  action  by  our  Government  favorable  to  an  inter¬ 
national  inquiry  with  a  view  to  authoritative  adjudication  of  the  issues  to  which  those  conditions  ate 
related. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Your  earnest  co-opetadon  is  desired.  Address 

The  Congo  Reform  Association,  723  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  CONRAD, 
The  Novelist,  Formerly  in  Service  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  in  Regard  to  the  Congo  State 

*  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  conscience  of  Europe,  which 
seventy  years  ago  put  down  the  slave  trade  on  humanitarian  grounds,  tol¬ 
erates  the  Congo  State  to-day.  It  is  as  if  the  moral  clock  had  been  put 
back  many  hours.  And  yet  nowadays,  if  I  were  to  overwork  my  horse  so 
as  to  destroy  its  happiness  or  physical  well-being,  I  should  be  hauled  before 
la  magistrate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  black  man — say  of  Upoto — is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  as  much  humanitarian  regard  as  any  animal,  since  he  has  nerves,  feels 
pain,  can  be  made  physically  miserable.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  misery  are  much  more  complex  than  the  misery  or  happiness  of 
animals,  and  deserving  of  greater  regard.  He  shares  with  us  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live — no  small  burden.  Barbarism se^ 
is  no  crime  deserving  of  a  heavy  visitation,  and  the  Belgians  are  worse  than 
the  seven  plagues  of  Egypt,  insomuch  that  in  that  case  it  was  a  punishment 
sent  for  a  delinite  trangression ;  but  in  this  the  Upoto  man  is  not  aware  of| 
any  transgression,  and  therefore  can  see  no  end  to  the  infliction.  It  must  | 
appear  to  him  very  awful  and  mysterious,  and  I  confess  it  appears  so  to  me, 
too.  The  slave  trade  has  been  abolished,  and  the  Congo  State  exists 
to-day.  This  is  very  remarkable.  What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  this : 
the  slave  trade  was  an  old-established  form  of  commercial  activity ;  it  was  ' 
not  the  monopoly  of  one  small  country,  established  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  defiance  of  International  treaties  and  in 
brazen  disregard  of  humanitarian  declarations.  But  the  Congo  State, 
created  yesterday,  is  all  that,  and  yet  it  exists.  It  is  very  mysterious. 

I  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  (as  poor  Thiers  did  in  1871),  “II  n’y  a  pas 
d'Europe.”  And  the  fact  remains  that  in  1903,  seventy  years  or  so  after  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  (because  it  was  cruel),  there  exists  in  Africa  a 
Congo  State,  created  by  the  act  of  European  Powers,  where  ruthless, 
systematic  cruelty  towards  the  blacks  is  the  basis  of  administration,  and 
bad  faith  towards  all  the  other  States  the  basis  of  commercial  policy. — 
Quoted  by  the  London  “Morning  Post”  in  a  review  of  “Leopold’s  Rule  in 
Africa”  by  E.  D.  Morel. 

*  Mr.  Conradlias  narrated  his  experiences  while  in  service  on  the  Upper  Congo  in  the  story,! 
“The  Heart  of  Darkness,”  published  in  the  volume  entitled  “Youth,”  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,j 
New  York,  1903. 
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M  What  Belgians  Say  of  Congo  State 


f  iji 

I  EXTRACTS  FROM  DEBATE  ON  CONGO  SITUATION  IN  BELGIAN  PARLIAMENT,  JULY,  1903. 


“  The  work  of  civilization,  as  you  call  it,  is  an  enormous  and  continual  butchery.” — M.  Lorand. 

“Think  what  these  soldiers  are — cannibals,  belonging  to  other  tribes  than  those  over  whom  they  are  set. 
Think  that  this  Force  Publiqiie  is  commanded  by  non-commissioned  officers  intoxicated  with  self-importance, 
free  or  practically  so  from  all  control.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  maintain  that  such  a  regime  must  not  fatally, 
inevitably,  lead  to  innumerable  atrocities.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

The  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  ...  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  instructions ;  but  you  are  content  to  say 
that  indulgence  must  be  shown,  and  that  this  bad  habit  must  be  corrected  ‘  little  by  little,  and  you  plead,  more¬ 
over,  that  only  the  hands  of  fallen  enemies  are  cut  off,  and  that  if  hands  are  cut  oft  enemies  not  quite  dead,  and 
who,  after  recovery,  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  come  to  the  missionaries  and  show  them  their  stumps,  it  was  due 
to  an  original  mistake  in  thinking  that  they  were  dead.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  ‘  Can  you  forbid  a  young  soldier,  anxious  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  bravery,  bringing  back  war-trophies.^  .  . 
What  I  contend  is,  that  if  the  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  still  continues,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
practice  it  are  blacks,  yesterday  barbarous,  still  semi-barbarous  —  and  that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  custom 
can  be  eradicated.” — M.  Woeste.  “  And  it  is  those  very  blacks  who  compose  the  Force  Piiblique  of  the  Congo 
State.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“  All  the  facts  we  brought  forward  in  this  Chamber  were  denied  at  first  most  energetically  ;  but  later,  little 
by  little,  they  were  proved  by  documents  and  by  official  texts.  Now  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  they  are 
isolated  incidents.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  M.  Woeste  tells  us  that  abominable  crimes  are  also  committed  in  Belgium.  Perhaps  the  Minister  of  j 
Justice  will  tell  us  if  abominable  crimes  are  often  committed  in  Belgium  by  officials,  by  agents  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  if  we  often  meet  in  this  country  with  officers,  officials  and  magistrates  who  are  torturers,  assassins  and 
incendiaries,  and  who  take  hostages.” — M .  Lorand. 

“  They  (the  natives)  are  not  entitled  to  anything :  what  is  given  to  them  is  a  pure  gratuity.” 

— M.  he  Smet  de  Neeyer.\ 

“  You  went  there  with  the  pretense  of  saving  the  natives  from  the  slave  trade  and  barbarism,  with  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  initiating  them  to  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  you  take  their  forests,  you  forbid  them  to  hunt  and 
to  collect  produce,  you  drive  them  to  military  service  and  forced  labor.  They  did  not  call  you  to  Africa,  they  did] 
not  want  you.  And  to-day  a  Belgian  minister  says  that  they  are  entitled  to  nothing.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  As  an  exploiting  enterprise,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  State  has  been  successful.  The  successes  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  and  that  person’s  immediate  entourage,  have  been  at  the  price  of  the  enslavement  ofj 
millions  of  men  handed  over  to  merciless  exploitation  and  to  horrors  which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  ofj 
such  a  system.  A  Domaine  Prive  of  the  extent  of  that  of  the  Congo  State  the  world  has  never  known.  Never! 
has  a  private  property  been  created  of  such  a  vast  size,  eighty-one  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  worked  like  a  farm,  | 
but,  like  one  of  the  tropical  farms  of  the  planters  of  long  ago,  where  free  labor  does  not  exist,  and  where  the 
population  is  organized  into  vast  droves  of  slaves.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  I  am  told  ‘  collectivism  (in  Belgium)  is  appropriation  by  the  State,’  but  what  is  ‘  the  State  ’  in  Belgium.’ 
It  is  the  representative  of  the  people.  What  is  ‘the  State’  in  the  Congo.?  It  is  the  representative  of  one  indi¬ 
viduality.” — M .  Vandervelde. 

“You  tell  me  that  no  one  draws  personal  profits.  .  .  .  You  assert  that  he  (the  king)  personally  spends 
nothing  out  of  the  personal  revenues  which  he  draws  from  the  Congo.  Where  is  the  proof  of  the  statement? 
Where  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  returns?” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“M.  Vandervelde  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  approach  the 
Congo  State  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  searching  inquiry.  M.  de  Favereau  expressed  surprise  that  ‘a  member 
ot  the  Belgian  Parliament  should  seek  to  force  us  into  a  breach  of  the  principle  (that  no  government  possesses 
the  right  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  another  State)  and  ask  us  to  mix  ourselves  up  in  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  State.’  ” 

“  It  is  inadmissible  that  in  one  part  of  an  oration  it  should  be  declared  that  the  Congo  State  government  is  a 
foreign  government,  of  whom  we  may  not  ask  explanations  ;  and  that  in  another  part  of  the  same  oration,  we 
should  be  told  that  the  Congo  is  so  closely  identified  with  Belgium  that  to  criticise  the  former  is  to  attack  the 
latter.”- — M.  Vandervelde. 

“All  Belgians  should  have  the  patriotism  to  hold  their  tongues  at  the  right  moment.” — M.  Huysniansi 
Belgian  Minister  and  Member  of  Council  of  Congo  State. 

“In  all  parliaments  men  who  denounce  abuses  are  true  patriots.” — M.  Janson. 

*From  the  “Annales  Parlementaires.'’  For  extended  report  of  this  debate  see  remarkable  volume  just  issued  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York.  “  King  Leopold’s  Rule  in  Africa,”  pp.  299-352. 


NYASSA  ANTI-SLAVERY  AND  DEFENCE  FUND. 


Ijonorar^  Council. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  PORTLAND. 
Rt.  Hon.  EARL  of  ABERDEEN. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 


Sir  MICHAEL  CONNAL. 

Sir  peter  COATS. 
SAMUEL  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.  P. 


The  imdernoted  have  undertaken  to  act  as  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number:— 

JAMES  STEVENSON,  Broomfields,  Largs. 

JOHN  STEPHEN,  Domira,  Glasgow. 

Sir  JOHN  N.  CUTHBERTSON,  29  Bath  Street,  Glasgow 
WILLIAM  STEVENSON,  23  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

ALEXANDER  MITCHELL,  Bothwell  Bank,  Bothwell. 

Professor  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  Glasgow. 

JOHN  COWAN,  Beeslack,  Edinburgh. 

A  most  serious  state  of  things,  calling  for  the  earnest  attention  of  the  British  public,  has  grown 
up  in  blast  Central  Africa,  and  the  enclosed  pamphlet  is  being  circulated  with  the  view  of  spreading 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  Nyassa-land — Livingstone’s  country — which  affords  the  best  means  of  access  to  the  interior  of 


m. 


m 
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efforts  are  being  succesfully  made  to  introduce  and  extend  there  the  beneficent  influences^  of  industry 
and  commerce.  The  native  population  is  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  if  the  work  of  civilization  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  prospect  is  very  encouraging.  But  unhappily  the  regions  around  are  being 
harassed  by  the  incursions  of  Arab  slave-traders. 

Bands  of  Arabs,  for  the  most  part  mere  banditti,  are  committing  frightful  ravages  among  the 
defenceless  natives  of  the  far  interior.  These  are  either  massacred  or  carried  off— men,  women,  and 
children — to  the  slave  markets  on  the  coast.  The  scenes  constantly  being  enacted  are  most  heart¬ 
rending.  Under  the  scorching  African  sun  the  helpless  creatures  are  marched  along  in  pitiful  procession, 
yoked  with  slave-sticks  and  irons,  and  bearing  heavy  loads.  All-strong  and  weak,  male  and  female 

alike _ are  subjected  to  the  nameless  and  shameless  indignities  and  horrid  cruelties  of  the  brutal  slavers. 

Multitudes  sink  by  the  way,  finding  in  death  an  escape  from  the  horrors  of  such  a  life. 

Lately  a  band  of  these  Arab  slave-traders  has  even  attacked  one  of  the  British  stations  in  Nyassa- 
land,  and  continues  to  threaten  them  from  stockaded  villages  within  a  few  miles  distance. 

Against  this  Arab  incursion,  the  African  Lakes  Company  has  so  far  stoutly  held  the  ground. 
In  the  the  end  of  last  year,  headed  by  Consul  O’Neill,  they  sustained  a  five  days’  siege  at  Karonga-their 
station  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  The  siege  was  raised  by  a  large  body  of  native  allies  coming  to  their 
assistance,  but  they  had  not  steadiness  enough  to  carry  the  Arab  defences,  so  as  to  open  up  again  the 
road  to  Tanganyika.  This  it  is  very  desirable  to  effect  promptly,  in  order  to  prevent  these  Arabs  from 
settling  in  the  country  and  establishing  a  permanent  centre  of  slave  traffic  in  that  district.  But  no 
Company  organized  primarily  for  trading  purposes  can  be  expected,  from  its  own  resources,  to  cope 
with  danger  of  the  magnitude  to  which  this  has  grown. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Government  for  assistance,  but  it  is  found  that,  for  State 
reasons,  th^Goyernraent  cannot  take  the  necessary  action.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject,  the  other  day, 
the  Prime  Minister  said — 

»//  must  be  carried  through  by  the  individual  action  of  those  Englishmen  who  had  undertaken  it,  but 
all  the  Government  could  do  in  the  legitimate  sphere  of  political  effort  would  be  done.  It  was  not  a 
civilized  power  with  which  they  would  have  to  fight;  it  was  a  slave  force,  winch  was  a  collection 
^^of  all  tL  scum  of  humanity.  ^  «  «  «  They  must  leave  the  dispersal  of  that  terrible  array 

of  wickedness  to  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  which  in  those  countries,  though 
“  slow  seemed  now  to  be  sure,  and  they  might  be  convinced  that  this  country  would  never  abandon  a  task 
“  to  which  she  had  put  her  hand,  but  would  carry  it  through  successfully  to  a  triumphant  issue  by  the 
“ proper  action  of  the  enthusiasm  of  her  individual  citizens. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  raise  by  public  subscription,  a  fund  of  ;^io,ooo  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  small  band  of  experienced  aud  efficiently  equipped  men,  to  undertake  the  work  of  repel  mg 
thLe  Arab  aggressors.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority 
declare  that  a  small  band  of  Europeans  fully  provided  and  competently  conducted,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  disciplined  natives,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  this  inroad.  _ ^ _ 


In  the  administration  of  the  Fund,  the  Committee  will  obtain  the  best  advice  of  Naval  and  Military 
experts,  as  well  as  of  civilians,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority  on 
African  matters. 

In  pursuance  of  the  objects  mentioned,  the  acting  British  Consul  at  Lake  Nyassa,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
at  the  request  of  representatives  of  the  Blantyre  and  Livingstonia  Missions,  as  also  of  the  manager  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company,  requested  Captain  Lugard,  of  the  Norfolk  Regiment,  a  distinguished  officer 
temporarily  on  half-pay,  to  take  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  A 
force  of  25  Europeans  and  300  natives,  recruited  from  various  points  on  the  Lake,  was  gathered,  and 
proceeded,  in  seven  companies,  to  attack  the  stockades  of  the  Arabs.  This  was  done  in  a  creditable 
manner,  but  the  stockades  having  been  strengthened  by  thick  clay  ramparts,  were  found  to  require  the 
use  of  artillery,  which  is  now  being  forwarded. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives  settled  near  the  road  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  three  Arab  chiefs  who  are  fronting  them  at  Karonga,  and  that  as  soon  as  that  obstacle 
is  removed  the  way  to  Lake  Tanganyika  will  be  open  as  before,  when  measures  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  passage  of  free  caravans,  by  the  erection  of  some  stations  sufficiently  strengthened  to  resist 
such  force  as  might  from  present  appearance  come  against  them,  thus  opening  the  way  again  for 
p  missionary  and  civilizing  agencies,  and  uniting  the  natives  for  their  own  defence  against  the  slavers 
in  future. 


The  Arab  banditti  at  Karonga  are  blocking  the  way,  wishing  to  be  permitted  to  oust  the  natives 
from  the  low  lands  at  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa.  There  are  no  other  Arabs  on  the  way  to  Tanganyika, 
nor  till  you  come  to  the  low  valley  at  Liendvve,  40  miles  beyond  the  end  of  the  road.  They  are  not 
likely  to  settle  in  a  country  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  they  let  the  natives  of  Bemba  make  forays  to 
procure  slaves  for  them.  There  are  Arabs  in  the  low  valley  of  the  Loangwa,  but  these,  desiring  the 
renewal  of  trade,  wish  those  at  Karonga  to  withdraw.  (See  map  in  pamphlet). 

As  considerable  expenditure  has  been  incurred  and  is  presently  running  on,  for  which  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  whose  claims  will  be  carefully  adjudicated,  are  in  the  meantime  supplying  funds  from 
its  trading  capital,  the  Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  following  subscriptions  have  been 
announced  to  them : — ■ 


JAMES  STEVENSON,  Esq.,  Largs, 

J.  CAMPBELL  WHITE  Esq.,  Glasgow, 
JOHN  STEPHEN,  Esq.,  Glasgow, 


;Clooo 

£hooo 

£500 


SAMUEL  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.  P.  ,  Liverpool, 
Mrs.  ARTHUR,  of  Barshaw,  Paisley, 
PETER  COATS,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Paisley, 
Prof.  A.  R.  SIMPSON,  Edinburgh, 
GEORGE  COWAN,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 

Mrs.  a.  L.  BRUCE,  Edinburgh,  ... 


;^5o 

£20 

£10 

£25 

£50 

£50 


address  given  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson,  President  of  the  American 
University  of  Cairo  at  the  Graduation  Exercises  yesterday 


)EMOCRATIC  IDEALS 


AND  EDUCATION 


The  present  world  conflict  has  thrown  into 
sharp  contrast  two  opposing  philosophies 
of  life  and  two  opposite  ideals. 


We  call  the  one  the  Dictatorship  : 
Way  of  Life;  the  other  the  Demo-./ 
cratic  Way  of  Life.  The  one  standsf 
for  the  reign  of  force,  brute  force,;; 
the  complete  subserviency  of  the| 
individual  to  the  state,  the  domina-|' 
tion  of  one  race  over  others,  the  J 
conquest  of  weak  or  small  nations  1 
by  the  strong  and  the  spirit  of  ex- 
ploitation  of  the  weak  by  those ; 
more  powerfuL  The  other  stands 
for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  ^ 
of  the  individual,  the  reign  of  law  j- 
and  order,  equality  before  the  law  P 
for  all  men  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion,  political  party  and  social 
or  economic  status,  the  rights  of 
small  nations  to  live,  and  the  spirit 
of  service  and  co-operation  for  the 
good  of  all. 

The  Dictatorships  have  brazenly  f  ^ 
proclaimed  their  philosophy  and  ^ 
have  given  the  world  in  recent 
months  fairly  abundant  and  com 
plete  illustration  of  it  in  their  prac 
tices  and  conduct.  The  Democra 
cies,  however,  are  ready  to  con-  [ 
fess  that,  while  they  hold  to  the  I 
democratic  ideal  and  are  endea-  | 
vouring  to  pattern  their  lives  in  6 
accordance  with  it,  this  democratic 
ideal  transcends  their  attainments  | 
so  greatly  that  they  can  only  ^ 
claim  that  they  are  on  the  way, 


tremely  conservative  or  eveh 
superstitious  in  religious  matters; 
or  again  they  are  generous  t  ■  ex¬ 
cess  in  their  family  life,  _  but 
miserly  and  hard  in  all  business 
relations. 


An  Unequal  Democracy 


■  ^  i 


The  Modesty  Of 
Democracies 


There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
Democracies  should  and  do  adopt  i 
this  attitude  of  self-respectful  mo- 
desty.  One  is  that  any  ideal  that  pj 
is  worth  having  must  tower  far 
above  and  ahead  ,of  any  present 
attainmeiit;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  t!i‘ 
have  value  as  a  guiding  star.  The  ^ 
other  reason  is  that  human  life, 
as  it  advances,  rarely  moves  for¬ 
ward  evenly  along  its  entire  front. 
You  know,  for  example,  many  men 
who  are  progressive,  modernistic 
and  scientific  in  business,  yet  ex- 


The  same  thing  happens  with  : 
nations.  They  too  advance  in  ae- 
partmental  fashion.  For  example, 
the  United  States  has  gloried  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  political¬ 
ly  democratic.  The  individual  | 
American  citizen  has  an  amazing 
amount  of  liberty  to  criticize  and 
oppose  or  to  support  and  defend 
national  policies  and  national 
leaders  Likewise  America  can 
boast  of  her  social  democracy. 
Your  ploughman  can  become  Pre¬ 
sident.  The  pathway  from  a  Log 
Cabin  to  the  White  House,  whi  e 
longer  and  rougher  than  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln,  is  still  open. 
With  education  and  culture,  al¬ 
most  anyone  may  gain  access  to 
the  best  circles  of  society  regard¬ 
less  of  antecedents,  whether  ra¬ 
cial  or  occupational.  While  all 
this  is  true,  no  one  would  dream 
of  claiming  for  American  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  life  an  equal 
realisation  of  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  clash  between  capital 
and  labour,  the  blemishes  of  un¬ 
employment,  the  absence  of  social 
legislation  are  too  obvious  to  per¬ 
mit  any  boasting  that  America 
has  attained  to  an  economic  de¬ 
mocracy  such  as  would  guarantee 
to  every  American  his  economic 
security  or  his  real  participation 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  fact  is  that  American 
democratic  ideals  reach  far  beyond 
present  attainments. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 


We  pause  here  to  define  a  little 
more  clearly  what  we  mean  by  the 
democratic  ideal.  This  is  the  more 


/lecessary  because  we  are  proposing  ^ 
to  ask  how  education  may  serve 
to  maintain  and  promote  the  de¬ 
mocratic  ideal.  Last  summer,  137 
professors  of  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  City  issued  a  mani-  . 
festo  with  sixty  points  which  the 
American  ideal  of  democracy  is  , 
supposed  to  include.  I  wall  not  bur¬ 
den  you  vvith  their  detailed  state-  ! 
ment.  A  popular,  but  of  course  a  : 
superficial  characterization  of  the  . 
democratic  aim  would  be  to  say  ' 
that,  politically,  democracy  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  every  man  'a  vote; 
socially,  to  remove  any  enduring 
i  disability  due  to  race,  religion, 

'  birth  Or  antecedent  condition; 
economically,  to  insure  to  every 
man  employment  and  at  least  a 
minimum  wage;  religiously,  to 
guarantee  freedom  conscience  ' 
and  wof^hip.  '''  , 


John  Dewey,  the  well-known 
philosopher  and  educator,  gives  a 
more  profound  and  yet  a  fairly 
simple  characterizatitm  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  objective.  He  says  that 
true  democracy  aims  to  create  a 
world  order  in  which  there  will  be 
first,  a  full  sharing  of  all  values 
and  privileges  by  the  individuals 
within  a  given  group,  and  then, 
that  there  shall  be  free  and  co¬ 
operative  interaction  between  all 
groups.  Applying  this  to  a  nation, 
the  democratic  spirit  has  two 
fields  in  w’hich  it  should  operate. 
The  one  Is  in  the  internal  life  of 
a  nation.  The  other  is  in  the  rela¬ 
tionships  sustained  by  that  na¬ 
tion  with  other  natfons,-  namely, 
the  international  world  order. 


How  May  l^ucaJtiQii 


Help? 


The  question  now  arises,  How 
may  Education  promote  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  in  these  two  areas  or 
spheres?  We  address  ourselves 
first,  to  the  irtternal  life  of  a 
country.  To  maintain  and  promote 
the  democratic  spirit  within  the 
life  of  any  country  four  things 
are  obviously  necessary. 


i 


The  Need  Fqr  Literacy 


! 


The  ,  first  and  most  elemental- 
is  general  literacy.  That  all  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  is  a 
basic  requirement  in  a  democratic 
country.  Without  at  least  this 
minimum  amount  of  education,  it 
is  vain  to  hope  fo.r'  democratic 
life.  You  would  exp^t  a  dictjUtor- 
ship  policy  tp  tolerate  or  even 'ad¬ 
vocate  and  promote' ignofance ‘drid 
illiteracy  in  order  to  leaye  the 
population  more  pliaSble  and  docile, 
but  a  democracy  cannot  function 
with  an  illiterate  population.  As 
vve  cherish  for  Egypt  progress  in 
democratic  ideals,  we  all  need  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  Ministry  of  Education,  as  well 
as  all  voluntary  community  ef¬ 
forts,  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  present  Tigure  of  81.38 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the  popul¬ 
ation  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  is  putting  forth 
valiant  efforts  in  connection  with 
its  8,58(1  Kuttabs,  elementary  and 
primary  schools,  enrolling  1,449,421 
pupils.  Yet  if  all  the  children  of 
that  school  age  (3,828,665)  are  to 
be  given  the  advantages  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  the  present 
number  of  schools  and  the  present 
budget  for  these  schools  would 
^jUeed  to  be  multiplied  almost  three 
^fold.  To  this  end  must  all  labour 
^who  have  Egypt’s  welfare  at  heart, 
('^because  an  uneducated  element  in 
any  nation  is  always  a  menace  to 
the  stability  of  that  nation. 

While  literacy  is  basic  to  the 
existence  of  a  democracy,  it  is  at 
-^higher  levels  of  education  that  the 
school  can  serve  most  in  the  train- 
lining  of  the  rising  generation,  pre- 
paring  the  more  privileged  lives 
1^^’  both  for  citizenship  and  for  leader- 
ship  in  the  life  a  democratic 
'■  nation.  As  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  observed  once,  ((Democracy 
is  the  most  difficult  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  because  it  is  the  form 
under  which  you  have  to  persu' 
ade  the  largest  number  of  persons 
to  do  anything  in  particular.)) 
Training  for  democracy  must  there¬ 
fore  go  much  further  than  mere 
literacy. 

Civic  Efficiency 

There  must  be  training  for  civic 
’efficiency.  This  includes  many 
qualities,  but  we  emphasise  two  j 
in  particular.  One  is  the  ability  to 
form  an  independent  judgment 

8  with  reference  to  both  men  and 
measures.  Without  this,  a  nation 
becomes  the  victim  of  demagogues. 

Civic  efficiency  also  includes 
the  ability  t_q_cg:Qperate  with 
others  and  to  promote  ..bp.-ppeia.- 
tion.  This  ability,  to  ..co-f^erate 
seems  to  ho  the  vei-y.'. opposite  of 
the  abilit#  to  form  '  independent 
judgments.  The  one  urges,  unity 
land  the  oth’e'r-  emphasizes  ihdepen- 
Jdence.  Are  tH’e'.'two  mutually  con- 
itradictory?  Yet'bo'th  Sre  essential 
Ito  civic  efficiency  in  a  democracy. 
iThe  school  can  and  should  de- 
jvelop  these  two  traits.  The  school 
]does  this  not  merely  by  empha- 
jizing  their  importance  in  the  class 
illustrating  ,and 
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room, 


leveloping  the  tuu  qualities  Ir^c- 
f'lon  both  on  ihe  athletic  field  and 
Bn  dianiatic  plays.  In  sports,  as  in 
|nKiniatic  plays,;  tile  ma.xinium  in- 
Idejiendent  individual  action  is 
jcalled  for,  but  at  the  same  time 
line  individual  must  make  supreme 
jtne  success  of  his,  team  play  and 
I  the  success  of  the  dramatic  pei- 
jlormance  as  a  whole. 

Finding  Out 

Suggestive  of  what  can  be  done 
by  way  of  education  is  a  case  re¬ 
corded  in  a  recent  number  of 
Reader’s  Digest.  In  an  American 
school  some  students  challenged 
in  class  the  democratic  way  of  life 
as  of  doubtful  superiority.  Demo¬ 
cracy,  they  thought,  was  ineffici¬ 
ent.  Dictatorship  got  things  done. 
Said  their  reacher,  ((The  only  way 
to  find  out  is  to  experiment.  For 
the  next  two  weeks  this  class  will 
operate  as  a  dictatorship.  So  class 
discussion  was  given  up.  Questions 
were  regarded  as  an  imperlinence. 
Rules  Were  enforced  with  extreme 
severity  for  absence,  tardiness  or 
unpreparedness.  A  small  Gestapo 
was  organized  secretly.  What  the 
hoys  had  said  to  ea(:h  other  out 
of  class  about  the  teacher,  about 
the  school,  about  each  other,  was 
all  carefully  recorded.  Then  with¬ 
out  warning,  the  students  were 
charged  in  class  with  conspiring 
against  the  school  and  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  expulsion.  As  the  report 
concludes,  ((The  students  sat  there 
stunned^  by  the  impact  of  dicta¬ 
torship  in  all  its  ugly  reality.  De¬ 
mocracy  was  restored,  bv  acclama¬ 
tion,  at  the  end  of  the  “fifth  day. 

Next  to  civic  efficiency,  we  put 
third  vocational  competency.  De¬ 
mocratic  nations  must  compete  in 
the  economic  struggle  with  dicta¬ 
torship  nations,  whether  in  war  or 
peace.  In  this  competition  there 
are  no  favours  to  he  shown  to  de¬ 
mocracies.  If  their  technical  abili¬ 
ties,  do  not  measure  up  to  those 
of  dictatorship  countries,  the  de¬ 
mocratic  countries  will  go  to  the 
\yall.  They  will  starve  in  peace 
time,  or  be  conquered  in  war  time. 
We  are  seeing  this  truth  today  in 
the  fierce  and  .relentless  struggle 
between  the  two  sides  in  (he  manu¬ 
facture  of  armaments.  No  mere  de¬ 
mocratic  ideali.sm  will  avail  against 
a  steel  tank  or  a  swift  aeroplane 
which  is  better  constructed,  easier 
to  manipulaj;e,  less  expensive  to 
operate  and  better  protected 
against -bullets,,  produced  by  the 
organized  teehnibal  brain  trust  of 
a  dictatorship.'  nation.  Democraev 
must  also  have  technical  skill  and 
it  is  the  duty  of 'the  appropriate 
branches  of  a  democratic  system 
of  education  to  provide  it.  This, 
we  call,  vocational  competency. 

Loyalty  To  Principle 

A  third  element  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  for  demo¬ 
cracy  is  loyalty  to  principle.  A 
dictatorship  does  not  require  this. 
It  makes  use  of  a  much  lower 
Tualitv  in  man,  namely,  abject 


J 


and  rriechanical  obedience.  Demo- 
cracy  calls  for  a  much  h’gher 
quality  and  in  the  end  a  much 
more  dynamic  _;gxid  enduring 
quality;  it  is  loyalty  t(i -a  principle, 
not  blind  obedience  t-o  a,  Fuehrer. 
That  sort  of,  loyalty  yon  see  ex¬ 
hibited  tndnY  magnificently  and 
inspiringly  in  the  British  Isles. 

A  World  Order 

So  far  We  hav®  been  fl'peaking;  of  the 
services  which  Etfbcation  should  reneier 
to  the  maintenance"  and  promotion  of 
tpe  democratic/hpirit ,  within  .nhe  na¬ 
tion.  You  will  recall  that  John  Dewey'g 
definition  of  Democracy  envisaged  a 
wider  application  .of  the  dem.pcratic 
spirit,  namely"  a  world  order  in  which 
these  democrafid.  countries  or  groups 
would  be  related  to  each  other  by  in- 
fernational  relationships  truly  de’no- 
cratic  in  spirit.  It  is  at  this  point  th.nt 
Democracy  yet  remains  to  be  t  led. 
Adapting  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  famous 
phrase,  We  can  gay,  «Democracy  ha.s 
not  been  tried  and  found  wanting:  it 
•  has  been  found  difficult  and  not  t-’ied.» 
The  nearest  to  a  trial  of  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Thi.s 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  that  noble  experiment,  whitler 
due  to  the  isolationist  policy  of  Ame¬ 
rica  in  refusing  to  share  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  or  due  to  the  absence  of  a  truly 
democratic  spirit  of  sharing  in  the 
functioning  of  ihe  League,  or  due  to 
ba.sic  flaws  in  the  League  plan  In  not 
providing  ade(\uately  both  for  read¬ 
justments  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  deci.sions.  More  relevant  is  it  that 
in  this  hour  of  cri.sis  all  Democracie.s 
shall  resolve  together  that  in  the 
coming  days,  when  it  pleases  God  to 
grant  to  the  nations  peace,  they  will 
unite  in  setting  up  a  world  order  in 
which  the  democratic  spint  shall  truly 
prevail  between  nations.  In  determin¬ 
ing  what  form  this  new  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  shall  take,  may  we  not  expect 
Education  once  again  to  render  a  ma¬ 
jor  contribution,  even  as  it  wa-s  a 
school  master  and  College  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  is  remembered 
today  as  the  chief  protagonist  of  the 
First  League  of  Nations, 

Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
Education  to  Democracy  will  have 
served  a  useful  purpose,  if  it  leads  us 
to  scrutinize  the  type  of  education 
which  we  are  giving  to  the  rising 
generation.  The  idea  of  Democracy 
is  always  advancing  changing,  gain¬ 
ing  a  wider  significance,  and 
Education  too  must  keep  pace  with  it. 
Many  are  the  conceptions  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  that  We  have  outgrown.  It  will 
not  do  for  Education  to  prepare  the 
rising  generation^Toc,,4;,b.ese  outmoded 
conceptions.  The  Democrjicy  of  the 
future  must  make  the  internal  life  of 
our  present  so-calted  Democracies  more 
truly  democratic,  reconciling  all  rival 
groups  within  the  life  of  the  nation. 
The  Democracy  nf  the  -  future  must 
also  be  a  "world  Deiyocracy  reaching 
wider  horizon.,  (hAn  .those  of  mere  na- 
tionallsm  and  inclusive  of  the  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  To  such  a  type  of 
education,  this  American  University  is 
dedicated.  Its  progress  of  education  Is 
so  fashioned  as  to  send  forth  into 
Egypt’s  life  young  men  and  women 
who  will  try  to  realize  here  in  the  Nile 
Valley  these  highest  idealg  of  Dermal 
cracy.  We  do  not  train  for  Dicta^rl^! 
shin  We  train  for  Democracy.  J 


YPTIAN  PREMIER’S  TRIBUTi 
TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


NOTABLE  SPEECH  AT  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


The  prime  minister,  hussein  sirry  pasha,  paid  high 

tribute  to  American  education,  and  ideals  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Cairo  yesterday,  when  he  spoke  on  «Amcrican  Culture  and 
its  Contribution  to  Civilisation. » 


Sirry  Pasha  said  that  he  hoped  the  energetic  spirit  ^  ^ 
of  America,  which  knew  no  fear  nor  empty  pride,  had 


been  instilled  into  the  graduates  of  the  institution 


% 


Mr.  Alexander  C.  Kirk,  the  Ame- 
Irlcan  Minister  to  Egypt,  was  the 
guest  of  honour  at  the  commence- 
|ment  exercises,  when  41  students 


were  awarded  degrees  and  cerlifi- 


ca,tes.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson, 
President  of  the  University,  s()oke 
on  ((Democratic  ideals  and  Educa¬ 
tion®.  (The  text  of  his  address  is 
reproduced  on  Page  2  of  this 
issue). 

In  his  speech,  Sirry  Pasha  said: 

((When  Dr.  Watson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  University, 
invited  me  to  be  ihe  speaker  at 
this  important  gathering,  I  had  an 
I  overwhelming  feeling  of  pls.asure 
[which  suppressed  my  aware.uess 
of  the  numerous  calls  On  my  time 
[these  days,  the  extent  of  which 
you  will  not  find  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  These  manv  duties 
might  have  given  me  ample  Justi¬ 
fication  for  excusing  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  under- 
I  stood  my  position.  However,  as  I 
lhave  said,  this  feeling  of  pleasure 
Iwas  so  strong  that  it  was  impos- 
Isible  to  resist.  1  gave  in,  and  here 
|l  am  with  you. 

<(My  pleasure  is  twofold.  The 
Ipleasure  of  having  an  opportunitv 
jto  talk  to  my  sons,  the  students 
land  tc  this  audience  generally;  se- 
Icondly  the  pleasure  of  greeting  the 
lauthorities  of  this  institution  as 
jwell  as  its  founders,  noble  citizens 
I  of  the  U.  S.A.,  who  are  hei-e  re¬ 
presented  politically  by  Mr.  Kirk 
[and  culturally  by  Dr.  Watsiin. 

To  my  sons  who  are  graduat- 
ilng,  I  wish  to  extend  congratula¬ 
tions  and  express  a  hope;  Congra¬ 
tulations  upon  their  securing  the 
diploma  as  a  mark  of  success  in 
studies,  and  a  hope  for  their  at¬ 
taining  in  practical  life  success 
as  great  as  their  achievement  in 
educational  life.  However,  a 
question  arises  here:  4re  they 
really  going  to  quit  the  fields  of 
learning  and  education  now  upon 
graduation  from  the  University? 
He  who  replies  in  the  affirmative 
commits  a  grave  mistake. 


Two  Kindis  Of  Learning 


There  are  two  kinds  of  learning 
and  education: 

One  which  is  provided  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  univer- 
[sity.  The  other  is  provided  by  a 
person  himself  after  leaving  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  entering 
[the  vast  field  of  practical  life. 

If  you  compare  the  two  types  of 
[education  to  eyakigte- their  impor¬ 
tance  and  influence,  and  the  re- 
[lation  which  exists  between  them, 
yoa  will  realize  th6,t  the  second, 
viz.  self-educatioh,  is  of  far  deep¬ 
er  influence,  greater  importance, 
and  more  powerful  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  distinguishes 
one  person  from  another  in  the 
world  is  mostly  what  he  has 
learned  from  practice  and  expe¬ 
rience,  rather  than  what  he  has 
acquired  through  the  formal  edu¬ 
cational  process.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  is  more  truly  a 
part  of  one  than  what  is  imparted 
in  schools. 

However,  while  this  is  general¬ 
ly  true,  and  applies  to  the  Past 
when  education  was  mostly  a 
matter  of  cramming  the  mind 
with  facts,  yet  it  is  not  wholly 
[correct  when  applied  to  modern 
|methods  of  education,  particularly 
jto  university  education,  which  re- 
jquires  digestion  and  assiinilation 
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cause  of  its  cunousness 
of  the  schools  of  the  U.S.A  _  ® 

was  a  student  of  limited 
sence.  The  headmaster  a  visei 
him  to  give  up  formal  studies.  He 
called  in  the  student’s  father,  ex- 


plained  to  him  his  views  and  told 
him  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 


for  his  son  to  remain  in  school. 


XUl  lllO  tv  *  -  -  1  J 

Both  the  lather  and  the  boy  heed 
ed  the  advice.  . 

As  1  have  told  you  already,  in- 
dependence  and  self-reliance  are 
characteristics  of  the  American 
spirit.  Even  this  boy  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  intellectually  defi- 


He 
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and  application,  thus  providing  a 
foundation  on  which  the  future  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  can  be  built. 

American  education  is  bused  on 
good  foundations  and  aims  before 
anything  else  to  develop  character 
and  give  expression  to  individual¬ 
ity.  One  of  its  advantages  is  that 
is  provides  the  student  with  two 
•outstanding  qualities  of  great 
blessing  and  importance:  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  love  of  innovation  Both 
of  these  qualities  help  to  foster 
the  creative  spirit,  or  at  least  a 
desit’e  to  create. 


cient,  manifested  this  spirit 
went  to  a  neighbouring  forest 
where  he  made  for  himself  a 
workshop  in  which  he  could  amu¬ 
se  himself.  A  little  over  a 
later,  some  friends  of  the  father 
went  to  the  forest  to  see  what  this 
boy,  who  had  been  branded  as 
stupid,  w'^as  doing.  They  found 
that  he  had  collected  a  large  num- 
her  of  gasoline  tins,  from  which  k  ,s 
he  had  built  a  research  iaborado^' 
wherein  he  was  conducting  tests 
on  plants  and  vegetables.  Tie  had 
also  a  number  of  books  and  ma¬ 
gazines  dealing  with  agricultural 
subjects.-  They  were  -Amazed  at 
,  ..  _wTiat  they  saw,  and  left  him  to 
his  solitude. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  efforts  of  that  poor 
lad  who  had  been  accused  of  being 
stupid  and  untalented?^  He  ended 
by  becoming  an  authority  in  bota- 
ny  and  was  appointed  as  a  profes- 
siiir  at  one  of  the  universities. 

I  trust  that  this  energetic  Ame¬ 
rican  spirit  has  been  instilled  into 
the  gradiia.tes  of  ibis  institution, 
so  that  they  go  out  into  life  well 
equipped  and  confident  of  their 
qualifications  and  able  to  over¬ 
come  any  obstacle  which  may 
stand  in“  their  way.  Evidently, 
the  mo.st  serious  obstacles  w'hich 
face  a  beginner  in  practical  life 
are  two;  fear  and  pride 

Fear  prevents  enterprise  and 
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action,  causes  reluctance  and 
laziness.  Empty  pride  prevents  a 
person  from  accepting  criticism 
and  taktng  a  job  which  seems 


The  American  Spirit 

In  this  connection,  I  am  remind¬ 
ed  of  something  which  I  read  in 
an  American  magazine,  and  which 
still  abides  in  my  memory  be- 


unimportant  or  undignified;  thus 


he  waits  for  high  salaries  right 
from  the  first  step  of  practical 
life. 


The  America-u  spirit  never  knows 
fear,  nor  empty  pride.  It  accepts 
criticism  with  tol^ancs  and  open- 


miiidedness.  It  even  welcome’s 
tirism. 

Tt  is  said  that  the  great  Ameri¬ 


can  leader,  Stonewall  Ja<kson 


had  Tiiade  a  ])iactice  of  spending 


half  an  hour  at  the  end  of  each 
day  criticizing  himself  and  taking 


stock,  in  order  to  discover  any 
faults  which  he  might  have  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  day.  In  this 
way  he  built  up  a  strong  charac¬ 
ter. 


Respect  For  Labour 


One  of  the  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  is  to  respect  any  job 
so  long  as  it  is  not  objectionable 
from  tlie  point  of  view  ol  morality, 
or  public  maimers  and  law,  and 
if  it  produces  a  useful  service. 
Evidently,  the  Americans  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Greeic 
philosopher  Socrates,  whom  some 
persons  wanted  to  humiliate,  they 
told  him,  «We  shall  appoint  you 
a  street  sw^eeperw.  Ills  x-eply  w'as, 
«]f  the  job  does  not  do  me 
honour,  then  I  will  do  honour  to 
the  job*.  This  statement  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  seci'ets  of  success, 
which  the  Americans  have  learn¬ 
ed;  so  they  preach  the  principle  of 
the  sanctity  of  work.  Eoi-  this 
reason  one  can  see  the  studenls  of 
American  universities  serving 
their  fellow  students  at  meals  in 
return  for  scholarships.  None  of 
tliem  feels  that  this  is  something- 
humiliating  or  shameful  to  do.  On 
the  contrary,  many  Americans 
boast  that  they  are  self-made  per¬ 
sons  and  that  their  p{u,ents  ^vere 
not  men  of  any  meansj  and  that 
they  did  not  feel  any  disgrace  in 
paying  their  w'ay  through  school 
working. 

This  conception  of  life,  of  self- 
help  and  respect  of  w^ork,  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  educational 
progress,  which  has  been  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  spread  in  America.  The 
Arabic  poet,  let  us  recall,  sang 
the  praise  of  this  ideal  before  the 
Americans  adopted  it,  with  the 
following  lines: 


Wise  youth  says  «Accept  me  for 
my  worth», 

And  uses  not  «My  father  w^a-sn  as 

plea. 


c(...Wc  hear  that  America  is  «the 
land  of  hustle)),  in  business  and 
finance.  This  is  true  to  a  great 
extent.  But  its  ((hustle))  is  unuiue. 
It  IS  not,  as  som.e  people  may 
imagine,  a  sympton  of  reckless¬ 
ness  or  ra.shness.  It  is  not  what 
We  might  call  ((haste  that  makes 
W'aste.))  American  haste  is  the 
outcome  of  planned  thinking,  and 
the  desire  to  save  time  and 
achieve  the  maximum  work  m  the 
minimum  of  time. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  say 
i  the  same  about  Egypt  in  the  near 
.  future:  the  land  of  speed  wTich  is 
■  based  on  -wisdom,  deliberation, 
and  courage.  Slowness  and  loiter¬ 
ing  have  no  place  in  modern 
times;  they  impede  success,  and 
lead  to  failure  and  disappoint- 
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Gifts  To  Egypt  And  Near 
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((...Besides  the  democratic  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  .^merican  svstem 
of  education,  American  culture 
has  helped  to  develop  and  en¬ 
courage  individualitv.  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  America  is  at  the  bead 
of  nations  wiiose  structure  is  bas- 
6(1  on  individualism.  One  can 
give  many  examples  to  explain 
this.  Among  these  are  the  enoi-m- 
ous  donations  given  by  indivi(inal 
Americans  for  building  hospitals 
and  spreailing  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Harvard  University,  v\  hich 
is  the  oldest  of  the  .American  uni¬ 
versities,  has  an  annual  income 
from  contrit)utions  made  by  its 
alumni,  which  is  coveted  by  all 
the  other  universities  of  the  W'Crlcl. 
Here  in  Egypt,  vv6  have  been 
made  conscioii.s  of  the  importance 
of  such  gifts  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  piwided  our  land  with 
the  services,  of  such  great  archaeo¬ 
logists  aS'  Dr.  Reisnei'  of  Harvard, 
and  Pr(i^essor  Breasted  of  Chicago 
who  have  bandered  ^eat  services 
to  Egyptian  ’Sfchaeblogy  and  an¬ 
cient  history;  for  '.heir  services  we 
are  grateful  Likelfise  there  is 
the  Rockefeller  Foifhdation,  v.'hich 
has  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  study  of  tropical  diseases. 
The  American  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  Near  Ea.st  gene¬ 
rally  and  in  Egypt  particulaily, 
and  foremost  among  them  i."  tins 
University,  whic'h  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  entirely  through  individual 
.American  generosity. 

Ameriean  civilisation,  in  spite  of 
its  being  of  a  recent  date,  has 
madf*  great  contributions  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  wmrld.  As  an- 
example,  T  mav  mention  the  great 
achievements  of  Di-.  (lorgas  wdin 
succeeded  in  overcoming  A'ellow' 
Fever  in  Cuba.  Then  there  are 
the  oiitstatnling  .achievements  of 
Edison,  who  left  the  wmrld  in  a 
far  better  state  than  he  found  it, 
thanks,  to  his  numerous  inven¬ 
tions,  foremost  among  them  h°ing 
the  system  of  ele^gfric  lighting.  T 
maa^  also  meution-  the  joint  efforts 
of  Rp1|  an(f  'P.'disorr;  which  f)rodne. 
ed  the  teleplmne:  the  Wi-ight 

brothers  wdip  bffttlo  flying  possihp', 
and  Ur.  T.am''s.  the  eipincnt  nsv- 
ehnlogist.  Thecc  and  many  others 
arc  the  representative.';  of  Ameri- 
r.an  eivilisatipn,"  w'lid  have  t  laved 
an  important  role  in  p\'tpndin.g  ri-vjf 
vilisation  and  spreading  its  h]ejm^ 
ings. 
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pot,”  Dr.  Grayson  L.  Kirk,  Pro-^'' 
fessor  of  Government  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  declared  yesterday. 

Dr.  Kirk  advocated  "construc¬ 
tive  action  in  the  Middle  East  as 
well  as  military  alertness.”  He 
spoke  to  part  of  a  group  of  150 
Columbia  College  alumni  who  re- 


annual  Dean’s  Day;'  i 

The  professor  suggested  that  the 
United  States  work  with  the 


turned  to  the  campus  for  the  first 


‘0 


League  of  Arab  States,  as  "it  is)  • 


1  and  will  he  one  of  the  key  factors 


ARAB  LEAGUE  HELD i 
KEY  IN  MIDDLE  EASTi 


U .  S.  U  rged  to  Counter  Russi  ans  ^ 
Dr.  Kirk  of  Columbia 
at  Alumni  Reunion 


Am.erican  resistance  to  Soviet 
I  expansion  will  not  work  in  the 
j  long  run  "unless  we  do  something 
j  more  than  trye  to  keep  the  lid  on^ 
k:  teh  pot  of  the  Middle  East  while  1 
■J  Russia  builds  more  fire  under  the| 


in  the  Middle  East.” 

"The  glacial-like  weight  of  Rus¬ 
sia  will  engulf  Iran  unless  ener¬ 
getic  action  is  taken  by  the  United! 
States  or  England  or  both,”  Dr.’. 
Kirk  declared.  "The  recent  reduc-) 
tion  of  English  power  in  the  Mid-l 
die  East  has  meant  less  English} 
support  in  that  area  now  than  atl- 
any  time  during  the  last  forty} 
years.  If  things  are  left  to  nature 
Iran  will  become  a  satellite  state} 
of  Russia.” 

Referring  to  the  "Truman  Doc-| 
trine,”  the  professor  said  Ameri-I 
can  interest  and  action  concerning' 

;  Greece  was  a  question  of  power) 


politics  involving  the  choice  ofj 


,  ('abandoning  interest  in  the  strate-j 
important  Dardanelles  or; 
-  v  .s  protecting  Greece  and  thus  the  ap-i 
■  1  proaches  to  the  straits, 
j  He  asserted  that  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  for  American  foreign  policy 
I  was  to  prevent  Russia  from  attain- 
-  j  ing  control  of  Northern  Europe 
;  and  the  Middle  East.  The  speaker 
contended  that  Russian  domina¬ 


tion  of  Iran  would  lead  to  predom¬ 
inance  in  the  Arab  world. 


Economic  Program 

Addressing  another  group  of 
J  alumni,  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hacker,  As- 
ii  sociate  Professor  of  Economics,  de¬ 
li  dared  that  “capitalism  can  sur- 
1  vive  because  it  must;  it  is  the  only 
i  society  capable  of  achieving  eco- 
,!  nomic  welfare  at  the  same  time 
y  that  it  preserves  individual  rights.” 
Only  American  capitalism  can 
do  the  job  of  overcoming  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  world  under  which 
three-fourths  of  the  globe’s  popu¬ 
lation  lives,  Dr.  Hocker  contended. 
He  said  America  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  “economic  nationalism  and 
economic  internationalism.” 

“If  we  choose  economic  national¬ 
ism,”  he  continued,  "we  may  be  | 
able  to  have  security  for  a  shortll 
time,  to  the  accompaniment  of  de-^ 
^  dining  standards  of  living.  If  wejj 
'• choose  economic  internationalism. 
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we  can  assure  peace  and  welfare 
Throughout  the  world.  We  must 
realize  that  our  savings — if  con¬ 
verted  into  developmental  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  economically  back¬ 
ward  regions  of  the  world — will 
raise  standards  of  living.” 

Steps  to  achieve  the  latter,  Dr. 
Hocker  said,  would  include  chang¬ 
ing  our  position  from  an  exporter 
■  to  an  importer  nation  and  elimina¬ 
ting  marginal  and  high-cost  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  United  States  should  not  be 
growing  cotton  or  tobacco  or  sugar 
beets  anymore,”  he  declared. 
“These  are  the  products  of  new, 
low-cost  countries.  This  plan 
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means  the  surrender  of  Individui 
^programs  in  the  interest  of  na 
xional  well-being.  Such  a  program 
would  require  short-term  subsidy 
and  retraining  rather  than  perma 
nent  tariffs.” 

Panel  Discussion 

Following  a  luncheon  in  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Faculty  House,  the  alornni 
participated  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  “Would  You  Do  It  Again  ?”  The 
panel  included  Jacques  Barzun, 
Professor  of  History  at  Columbia; 
Elliott  V.  Bell,  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Banks;  Clifton  Fadiman, 
author;  Dr.  Dwight  C.  Miner,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Professor  o”  History,  and 
Dr.  Lionel  Trilling,  Columbia  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English. 

Maintaining  that  colleges  should 
produce  the  “just  and  rational 
man,”  Mr.  Fadiman  said  all  college 
courses  should  be  compulsory  so 
that  a  common  body  of  thought 
arid  knowledge  would  be  shared  by 
graduates.  He  advocated  abolition 
of  organized  sports  in  college  life. 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman,  dean  of 
Columbia  College,  at  the  luncheon 
expressed  his  delight  at  the  turn¬ 
out  of  the  alumni. 

Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  Professor 
of  Physics,  spoke  to  a  group  on 
“The  Future  of  Atomic  Energy.”  , 
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BATIOHAIIST  FEVER 
IS  SWEEPING  EGKPT 


Briton*  and  Americans  Show 
Worry  Over  Swing  to  Other 
Extreme  From  Foreign  Rule 


meroul  brusheg  with  the  Govern- j  world.  But  visas  are  difficult 

'abtain,  the  customs  are  unrea. 
functioning! ably  strict  and  there  is  an  unk 
wl^  the  consent  of  the  State  De-|  lying  resentment  that  makes  ■ 
partment  and  by  Invitation  of  the  [feel  one  is  intruding. 

Egyptian  Government  to  track!  The  abuse  a  foreigner  enc', 
down  ®hdemic  diseases,  is  having 'ters  is  mostly  at  the  It 
getting  its  much-, levels — ^minor  government  offi 


ty*  GENE  CURRIVAN 

Spicial  to  The  New  York  Times. 

CAIRO,  May  3 — Egypt’s  swing 
toward  ultra-nationalism  is  worry¬ 
ing  even  some,  Eg3T)tians,  and  is 
a  source  of  apprehension  to  the 
British  and  Americans.  It  is  no 
longer  comfortable  to  be  a  for¬ 
eigner  in  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs. 

Those  concerned  with  Egypt’s 
welfare,  and  with  her  people  and 
their  future  harbor  the  hope  that 
the  present  chauvinism  is  merely 
transitory.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  it  may  become  too  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  be  dislodged  at  will. 

Apart  from  daily  incidents  that 


and  cletkM,  mc^  of  whom  are! 
derpaid  and  susceptible  to  gf 
The  present  Government  has  t;  ' 


needed  supplies  through  customs 
at  Alexandria.  One  of  its  officers 

was  detained  by  the  police  for  hav-,  ,,0,0 

ing  driven  a  car  with  “USN”j vigorous  steps  to  stamp  out  gL 
painted  on  its  body  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  t<* 

^  incident  one  of  the.  Then  there  are  the  ever-pre 

officers  was  taken  into  cus-  street  vendors  and  dragom 

persistence  is  unequ. 
the  ^  menace  to  tourists. 

f  i  ®  Amen-; police  make  no  attempt  to  cor 
three-day  ultima- ,  jbem  or  curb  their  insults. 

SThe  r»ri  ^hc  upper-class,  educated  Eg¬ 
or  the  cars  could  not  operate.  iQ^iy  fellaheen 

[friendly  and  cooperative.  They  ij 
i  Americans  and  do  not  particulai 
street  scenes  have  dislike  the  British,  although  tl! 
fh  vs  insults  hurled  at  |  feel  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  Bi 

ihL  anyone  resembling;  isb  are  gone.  This  relief  is  pr 

similar  to  that  the  London. 
ArS  nr  ^  ^  ^  the  American  troops  li 


Britons  Insulted  Repeatedly 


Arabic  press 

When  the  British  turned  back 


for  home. 

The  Egyptians  were  under 


rettln*  .  bit  h,v.irt,' 


Apart  irom  oauy  incidents  that  now  that  they  have  the  whip  ha 

lembarrass  foreigners  and  make  Jf®^®  are  an  intelligent,  sensit 

them  feel  they  are  enveloped  in  t^at  clear^  indicated  the  things  jpg^pig  vvant  to  be  liked  li 

a  hostile  atmosphere,  there  if  legis-  was  tom^'f^om  thf^IVe  Lt  quSe  surf  how  to^ 

lation,  active  and  pending,  that  in-i.  i^iag  was  tom  from  a  ^^.ffi  bout  it 
^Jdicates  an  impractical  shortsight-  i?  ti^®  center  of  the  city  and,  al-i  ' 

'-Redness  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp-  incident,  perpetrated  |  Premier  No  Nationalist 

tians.  It  would  seem  that  Egypt overenthusiastic  youngsters,;  Their  leader,  Mahmoud  Fahmy^ 
had  become  a  national  introvert  *j^®™^^mAial  si^ificance,!j,jokrashy  Pasha,  is  far  from  being 

with  a  perspective  whose  range  portended  the  defiant  national! an  extreme  nationalist.  He  is  not  in 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  Nile  ^  . .  „  the  position  of  a  dictator  and 

a  decade  and  his  knowledge  of  how 


I  aic,  lur  example,  propos- - ,,  V, —  Iv  ^ 

lals  to  exclude  all  but  Egyptian'^®®  .®  Egypt s  position  since  the 
I  doctors  and  dentists  from  practice'  established  their  military 

I  an  organization  bill  that  would  !  m  1882.  The  country  has  not 
i hamper  the  operation  of  any  busi-  '’®®n  the  Egyptians’ 

mess  whose  employes  are  not  in 
I  the  most  part  Egyptian;  there  is  a 
law  that  prohibits  intermarriage 
jOf  Egyptian  Army  officers  and 
i  foreigners 


Foreign  Uniforms  Forbidden 

Then  there  is  the  recent  order 
forbidding  military  or  embassy  at¬ 
taches  to  drive  in  any  vehicle  that 
does  not  have  Egyptian  license 
plates.  No  military  uniforms  may 
be  worn  even  in  transit  through 
?  Egypt. 

Permission  to  leave  Farouk  Air¬ 
field,  where  he  had  arrived,  was 
refused  to  an  American  naval  offi¬ 
cer  here  on  a  health  mission  until 
another  American  officer  stationed 
at  the  field  provided  quarters  for 
him  overnight  and  outfitted  him 
with  civilian  clothes.  The  new¬ 
comer  was  a  member  of  Naval 
Research  Unit  No.  3,  headed  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Jerrell  Carter 
whose  organization  has  had  nu- 


-  until 

now  and  they  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  they  could  ac¬ 
complish  if  unencumbered.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  they  have  broken  j 
the  traces. 

The  only  wonder  now  is  how 
long  they  will  continue  this  un¬ 
bridled  dash  for  freedom  without 
slowing  down  and  taking  count  of 
casualties. 

Inconsistency  Noted 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  many 
here  that  Egypt  sets  aside  vast 
sums  to  encourage  tourist  trade 
while  she  goes  out  of  her  way  to 
make  the  country  difficult  to  enter 
and  to  live  in.  The  tourist  trade, 
next  to  cotton,  could  be  Egypt’s 
most  lucrative  source  of  revenue 
if  properly  exploited.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  exceptional  climat?,  palat¬ 
able  food  and  good  hotels  and 
offers  a  variety  of  interests,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  are  un¬ 
surpassed  in  most  parts  of  the 


the  other  half  of  the  world  lives  is 
mostly  second-hand,  he  wishes  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  especially 
about  the  United  States, 

His  principal  wish  is  to  go  dowTi 
in  history  as  the  man  who  brought 
about  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  British.  With  him  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy,  and  there  is  no  en¬ 
mity  involved  whatever. 

King  Farouk,  likewise,  is  not 
anti  -  British  and  realizes  that 
Egypt  and  Britain  have  interests' 
in  common  that  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  uncontrolled  na- 
tionadism. 


Bracelet  Brings  $6,400 

A  diamond  bracelet  was  sold  at 
auction  for  ?6,400  yesterday  at  the 
concluding  session  of  a  three-day 
sale  of  valuable  jewelry  from  the 
collection  of  Phillipse  E.  Green  i 
this  city.  Total  receipts  for 
sale,  held  in  the  Plaza  Art 
leries,  9  East  Fifty-ninth 
were  $40,076. 


tyj,.; 

iKif  ■  .  ■■  ' 


■ 


i  ^  f  “  I  f  U  f 

I  Tlie  ^lllinsr  tft  sJuV a  Calf. 


^  Here  is  a  story  of  larceny,  tragedy,  terror, 

?!  mob  violence,  law  and  diplomatic  con¬ 
troversy  involving  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  great  republics  of  the  North 
’  American  continent,  all  growing  out  of  the 
killing  of  a  yearling  calf,  belonging  ’to  U. 

;  T.  Saul,  of  La  Salle  county,  Texas. 

The  narrative  begins  with  that  event, 

'  which  occurred  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
.  noon  of  Oct.  6,  1895,  in  the  second  term  of 
^Cleveland,  and  ends  with  a  message  in  re- 
'  gard  to  the  consequences  of  the  calf’s  death 
recently  sent  to  the  Congress  by  William 
McKinley.  This  slaughtered  calf  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  four  successive 
;  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  numberless 
minor  officials.  It  has  occasioned  the 
violent  death  of  four  human  beings,  in- 
;  eluding  its  owner,  and  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  More  than  any  recent 
event  it  has  embittered  the  hereditary 
hate  of  Mexican  for  Texan.  Its  disturbing 
memory  has  become  the  concern  of  no  end 
of  tribunals  and  commissions,  rangiiig  from 
a  Coroner’s  jury  in  a  frontier  county  of 
Texas  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
whole  complicated  story  of  the  affair,  be¬ 
sides  possessing  considerable  human  in¬ 
terest,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  machine 
we  call  Federal  Government  does  business 
when  once  set  inhnotion. 

Having  strayed  near  the  highway  at  Mr. 
Saul’s  ranch  on  that  Sunday  afternoon 
of  Oct.  6,  1895,  the  calf,  recently  deprived 
of  Its  parent  by  shipment  for  export,  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  encounter  two 
wagon  loads  of  nomadic  and  predatory 
■  Mexicans  of  the  low  Indian  tsrpe  which 
Infests  more  or  less  the  borderland  near 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  party  consisted  of 
Flobentino  Suastb,  his  alleged  wife  Nico- 
lasa  Bautista,  and  their  children,  Con- 
CBPOION,  Maktina,  Maubicio  and  Pedro, 
In  one  wagon;  and  in  the  other  Juan  Mon- 
telongo,  or  Monteballo,  and  his  wife 
Casimeba  Reyes.  Montelongo  shot  the 
calf,  and  he  and  Suastb  proceeded,  in 
violation  of  Article  882  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Texas,  to  reduce  it  to  veal  and 
to  divide  the  same  between  the  two  gypsy¬ 
like  family  establishments.  The  hide,  head 
and  refuse  of  the  butchery  were  deposited 
in  the  brush,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,,  where  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  identified  at  sundown  that 
same  afternoon  by  Joe  Hocut,  one  of 
Saul's  cowboys. 

The  boss  of  the  ranch  was  at  his  home 
in  Cotulla,  three  miles  away.  Joe  Hocut 
sent  young  Woodliee  Thomas  to  toil  him 
what  had  happened  to  the  orphan  ^alf. 
Saul  got  Deputy  Sheriff  Swunk,  and  then, 
along  with  the  boy  Woodliee  and  a  ranger, 
they  started  on  horseback  in  pursuit  of  the 
Suaste-Montelongo  party.  Not  far  from 
Cotulla  they  met  some  other  Mexicans  in 
a  covered  wagon.  They  searched  and 
found  no  veal.  These  Mexicans  informed 
:hem  that  further  down  the  road  they  had 
ancountered  two  wagons,  travelling  south. 
SwiNK  sent  the  boy  Woodliee  home;  re¬ 
marking  that  there  might  be  trouble.  The 
ranger  recollected  that  he  had  an  engage¬ 
ment.  So  tw'O  of  the  party  went  home 
,  and  Saui-  and  Swunk  rode  on,  into  the 
■i  darkness  and  the  wilderness,  in  pursuit  of 
;  V.  he  calf’s  remains. 

About  nine  o’clock  they  overhauled  the 
Mexicans,  and  found  them  in  the  act  of 
anharnessing  their  teams  to  lay  up  for 
•'l-'i  ;he  night.  Exactly  how  the  firing  began 


i 


has  been  the  subiect  of  protracted,  exhatist 
ive  and  expensive  investigations  by  both 
Governments.  The  theory  of  the  ly^exican 
Department  of  State,  based  on  the  accounts 
given  by  the  w’omen  and  children  of  the 
Mexican  party,  has  been  that  Saul  an<l 
SwiNK  began  firing  without  explanation  or 
parley  of  any  sort,  and  that  the  return  fusil¬ 
lade  was  in  self-defence.  Our  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  under  Mr.  Olxey,  Mr.  Sher- 
man,  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  John  Hay  alike,  has 
maintained  that  although  the  testimony  of 
Ij  the  survivors  is  irreconcilably  at  variance, 

:i  and  all  are  interested  parties,  the  weight  of 
*1  probability  is  against  the  Mexicans,  ad- 
'  mitted  purloiners'  and  destroyers  of  the 
calf,  although  the  women  sv/ear  they  in- 
;  tended  to  hunt  up  the  owner  later  and  work 
■  I  out  the  value  of  the  veal;  and  in  favor  of 
SwiNK,  who  wms  a  sworn  officer  of  the  p,;.: 

and  of  Saul,  who  is  described  by  many  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Cotulla  and  of  Twohig 
as  a  good-natured,  conservative  person. 
Nevertheless,  the  version  that  found  cur¬ 
rency  in  Mexico,  and  greatly  excited  public 
sentiment  there,  is  that  two  peaceful  Mexi¬ 
cans  while  travelling  in  Texas  with  their 
wives  and  little  children,  were  set  upon  by 
a  party  of  Americans  and  pistoled  like 
beasts  of  pfey. 

The  undisputed  facts  are  that  in  the 
affray  Juan  Montelongo  was  killed,  both 
the  woman  Nicolasa  and  her  child  wrere 
wounded,  the  child  dying  soon  after  fron*  ^ 
his  wound,  and  both  Flobentino  Su.aste 
and  the  rancher  Saul  were  also  shot. 
Swine  dragged  Saul  into  the  brush,  forty 
or  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  and  went  on 
foot  to  Twohig  for  assistance,  both  horses 
having  run  away.  When  the  party  from 
Twohig  reached  the  scene  Saul  was  still 
alive,  but  he  died  before  they  got  him  to 
Cotulla  on  a  handcar.  The  wounded 
SuASTE  and  the  surviving  Mexican  women 
and  children  were  put  in  the  Cotulla  jail. 

Cotulla  has  been  characterized  by  Consul- 
General  Donnelly  of  Laredo  as  “  a  young 
town  and  small  for  its  age,  but  holding 
the  record  of  Southwest  Texas  for  murder 
and  lynching.”  The  death  of  Saul  aroused 
much  feeling,  and  there  were  threats  of 
taking  Flobentino  Suaste  from  the  jail 
and  saving  the  State  the  expense  of  his 
■i'  trial  and  execution.  For  three  days  the 
A  State  Rangers  guarded  the  jail;  then  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  Suaste  and  his  family 
were  left  to  the  sole  protection  of  the  jailer, 

3  Charles  Luis  Underavood,  a  man  de- 
scribed  as  neither  physically  nor  mentally 
.’5  strong.  At  midnight  on  Oct.  11,  five  days 
after  the  killing  of  the  calf  and  the  death 
^^‘^■^of  Saul,  Flobentino  Suaste  was  taken 
xl  "  ‘  from  the  jail  and  hanged  and  shot  to  death. 


The  Mexican  women  who  iritnessed 
the  taking  out  of  Suaste  have  sworn  that 
the  men  who  entered  the  jail  were  not 
masked.  Concepcion  Suastb  says: 


“  They  came  and  knocked  on  the  door  and  the  Jailer 
came  down  with  the  lamp  and  opened  It.  He  Just 
opened  the  door  and  let  them  In. 

•■Q. _ What  did  they  do  then?  A. — They  Just  took 

the  father  out.  One  took  him  hy  the  leg  and  the  other 
by  the  arm.  and  drug  him  out  of  Jail. 

•■Q. — y  as  he  able  to  walk?  A. — Yes. 

■■Q. _ Did  you  see  him  when  they  hung  him,  or  did 

they  take  him  oft?  A.— They  took  him  oft, 

"Q. _ You  heard  them  shoot?  A. — Yes. 

<•  Q_ _ How  long  was  It  before  they  killed  him?  A.- 

They  killed  him  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  took  him 
out.  and  then  threw  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  drug 
him  off. 

•‘Q —Did  they  kill  him  on  the  ground?  A.— Yes; 
and  then  hung  him  to  the  mesqulte  tree." 


In  an  interesting  statement  which  forms 
part  of  the  record,  J.  Guy  Smith,  the  I 
courageous  editor  of  the  Cotulla  laonomy, 
gives  this  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
at  the  capitol  of  La  Salle  county; 


“lam  free  to  say  that  Justice  has  not  been  done. 
It  Is  the  third  lynching  In  this  town  from  that  same 
Jail,  but  no  lyncher  has  ever  suffered.  No  lyncher  i 
need  fear  to  suffer  If  the  same  methods  are  followed 
by  the  authorities  for  getting  at  the  truth  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  Why,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Jury  that  Investigated  that  lynching  had  an  ] 
altercation  afterward  on  the  street  with  the  Sheriff  I 
and  openly  accused  the  Sheriff  of  having  been  In  col¬ 
lusion  with  the  lynchers." 


A  lawyer  who  lived  in  Cotulla  at  the  time 
has  testified  that  he  met  the  mob  going  , 
to  the  jail  and  harangued  them,  advising  ! 
them  to  desist.  He  adds: 


*^'.  ^Here  is  Underwood’s  sworn  account  of 


the  mob’s  proceedings  so  far  as  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  m: 


"I  was  In  the  Jail  on  the  night  of  the  lynching.  There 

'  was  no  one  else  to  guard  the  Jail;  no  deputy  or  ranger. 
^  About  IE  o’clock  that  night  1  heard  some  one  shaking 

I  at  the  door.  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window; 

I I  saw  about  three  or  four  men  at  the  door.  1  asked. 
Who  Is  there?’  They  answered.  ’  Rangers.’  I  came 

i  down  barefooted  and  unlocked  the  door.  It  did  not 


occur  to  me  that  they  were  lynchers.  As  soon  as  I 

‘  rs 


Aji  nas  been  a  que.stion  in  dispute  for  years  be- 
0  ;ween  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It 


opened  the  door  I  saw  the  men  were  masked:  I  knew 
at  once  they  were  lynchers.  I  .said,  ’  My  God,  men. 
let  the  law  take  Us  course.  ’  They  seized  me  and  forced 
the  keys  from  me.  I  said  to  them,  Now  you  have 
the  keys,  but  open  the  doors.’  They  did  not  talk 
except  in  low  tones  and  by  motions.  They  tried  to 
open  the  cell  door  themselves,  and  couldn’t.  They 
then  put  the  keys  In  my  hands  and  made  motions 
with  their  pistols.  They  forced  me  to  open  the  door. 
I  myself  opened  the  door.  They  found  Suaste  at 
once.  They  pushed  me  ahead,  so  that  I  could  not 
-EWiy  see  them  take  him.  They  took  him  out.  They  told 
me  to  say  nothing,  or  I  would  be  served  In  the  same 
^  way.  I  made  no  outcry,  but  waited  until  next  morn¬ 

'll  Ing.  I  told  SWINK  the  next  morning,  he  was  the 
.  A,  flpst  maa-LfA®}i"_  _  _ 


"The  participants  are  well  known.  I  remember 
one  In  particular;  an  old  man  who  carried  the  rope. 
He  now  holds  an  Important  county  office.’’  fe 

Consul-General  Donnelly,  who  was 
charged  by  the  State  Department  with 
}  the  duty  of  inquiring  Into  the  affair,  and 
j  who  performed  his  task  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness  although  he  found,  as  he  says, 
that  in  Southwest  Texas  an  investigator 
'  is  pevaona,  non  grata,  adds  this  interesting 
particular: 

"The  very  Ju.stice  of  the  Peace  who  held  the  Inquest  j 
ISAUI.’S  Inquest!  and  examining  trial,  and  com¬ 
mitted  Suaste  without  ball.  1  am  reliably  Informed, 
was  the  leader  In  a  former  lynching.  But' he  Is  none  | 
the  less  popular." 

The  diplomatic,  legal  and  legislative  se¬ 
quel  of  the  kilhng  of  Saul’s  calf  is  worth 
summarizing. 

1  In  President  Cleveland’s  time  Senor 
Romero  notified  Secretary  Olney  that 
no  proper  investigation  of  the  affair 
had  been  made  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  requested  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Near  the  beginning  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  Administration  the  matter  Avas  re¬ 
ferred  to  GoA’ernor  Culberson  of  Texas, 
■who  in  turn  referred  it  to  the  District  .41- 
torney  for  the  district  in  which  is  La  Salle 
county.  The  Texan  District  Attorney  re¬ 
ported  that  the  written  testimony  taken  by 
the  Grand  Jury  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  the  Cotulla  court  house.  He 
added: 

".So  badly  divided  by  per.sonal  and  political  feuds 
and  prejudice.^  are  the  people  of  La  Salle  <wunty  that 
!t  is  extremely  dlff'cult  to  .secure  indictment  ag.alnst 
Infractors  of  the  law.” 

'Ihis  report  successively  reached  Austin, 
Washington  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
due  time  Mr.  Romero  notified  Secretary 
Sherman  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  instituted  its  own  inquiry,  the  results 
of  which  he  communicated;  and  in  the 
usual  terms  of  diplomacy  the  Mexican 
Minister  demanded  indemnity  for  the 


‘'murder"  of  Juan  Montei-onoo  and  little 
Pedro  Suaste,  for  the  injuries  of  Nicoeara 
Batttista,  for  ttie  imprisonment  of  the 
two  women  and  the  minor  children,  and 
for  the  lynchim?  of  Feorentino  Suabte. 

The  State  Department  tl)ereupon  in¬ 
structed  Consul-General  EAiNNEEiiY  to  in¬ 
vestigate  tlie  facts;  and  in  Axigust  19,  1897, 
Secretary  Sherman  informed  Mr.  Romero 
that  this  step  had  been  taken,  “  while  in  no 
way  admitting  the  establishment  of  any 
claim  for  indemnity  against  the  United 
States.” 


Mr.  Donneely  completotj  his  investigation 
and  reported  the  results  to  the  Department 
of  State  in  September  of  1897.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1898,  Mr.  Day,  as  Acting  Secretary, 
informed  Mr.  Romero  that  the  presumption 
from  all  the  facts  was  strong  that  in  the  en¬ 
counter  over  the  remains  of  the  calf  the 
Mexicans  opened  fire  to  resist  capture,  and 
that  Saul  and  Swink  returned  fire  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  no  liability  existed  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  for  the  killing  of 
Juan  Montelongo  and  Pedro  STjaste; 
and  that  as  to  the  claim  for  false  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  citizens,  the  women  had 
been  regularly  committed  to  jail,  while  the 
children  were  not  arrested,  but  were  per¬ 
mitted  as  an  act  of  charity  to. accompany 
and  remain  with  their  mother.  As  to  the 
lynching  of  Florentino  Suaste  this 
Government  conceded  no  liability,  but 
would  be  pleased  to  consider  any  evidence 
Mexico  might  submit  that  Nicolasa  Bau¬ 
tista  was  Florentino  Suaste's  ivife,  and 
that  her  children  were  his  children. 

Thereupon  both  Governments,  through 
their  respective  agencies,  went  into  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  bonds 
of  alleged  wedlock  that,  had  united  Feoren- 
tino  and  Nicolasa.  This  inquiry  seems  to 
have  consumed  about  two  years.  The 
American  investigation  in  Mexico  gave 
our  Government  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  record  at  San  Felipe,  which 
Nicolasa  represented  as  the  place  of  her 
legal  marriage  with  Su.^ste;  that  Suaste 
was  a  deserter  from  the  Mexican  army,  hav¬ 
ing  been  induced  by  Nicolasa  Bautista, 
seven  years  before,  to  escape  with  her  to 
Texas;  and  that  the  alleged  widow  now 
lived  at  Devine,  Texas,  where  she  was 
known  by  the  nickname  of  Mesoal  Anna, 
and  was  supposed  to  make  her  Ihdng  by 
selling  mescal. 

On'the  other  hand  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  procured  in  Texas  the  affidavits  of 
a  number  of  citizens, to  show  that,  whatever 
had  been  the  earlier  relations  of  the  pair, 
there  was  a  valid  common-law  marriage 
under  the  laws  of  Texas.  Mr.  Azpiroz, 
the  present  Ambassador  of  Mexico  at 
Washington,  favored  Secretary  Hay  on 
May  9,  1900,  with  an  elaborate  brief  on  the 
status  of  the  matrimonial  bond  in  Texas; 
fortified  by  an  imposing  array  of  authorities 
and  decisions,  all  going  to  prove  that  Nico¬ 
lasa,  or  Mescal  Anna  is  legally  the  widow 
of  Florentino  Suaste,  and  that  she  and 
her  children  are  entitled  to  share  in  any 
indemnity  which  the  United  States  might 
pay  to  Mexico  for  the  lynching  at  Cotulla. 
The  other  items  of  the  claim  the  Mexican 
Government  dropped. 

Finally  President  McKinley  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  last  month  recommending 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  S2,000  to 
be  paid  over  to  Mexico  for  distribution  to 
the  heirs  of  Suaste;  but  all  the  time,  be  it 
remembered,  without  admitting  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  such 
cases,  and  merely  in  international  comity, 
and  out  of  humane  consideration.  And 
last  week  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  bill 
appropriating  the  $2,000  in  accordance 
with  the  President’s  recommendation. 
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AMERICAN 


THROUGH  SOUTH 
^  EYES. 

A  wholesome  frankness  underlies  the 
courteous  warning'  of  the  Argentine, 
Dr.  Zeballos,  that  the  United  States 
is  more  unpopular  th|an  ever  in  South 
America  as  a  result  of  the  Pan- 


I 


American  conference  held  In  Chile  last 


Spring.  His  analysis  of  the  reasons 
,,  which  make  the  United  States  dls- 
i  trusted  deserves  wide  attention.  The 
I  principal  charge  is  that  of  insincerity. 


The  United  States  have  repeatedly 


professed  friendship  for  the  South 
American  republics,  and  denied  hav¬ 
ing  ulterior  motives  of  aggrandizement 
:  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Yet  the 


United  States  today  dominate  or  con- 
f  trol  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Panama 
and  Nicaragua,  and  have  repeated¬ 
ly  used  pressure  upon  the  Central 
American  States.  Their  relations  with 
Mexico,  especially  during  the  years  of 
“  watchful  waiting,”  varied  by  mili¬ 
tary  intervention,  have  tended  to 
alienate  South  American  confidence. 

Further  to  Increase  our  unpopu- 
•  larity,  there  have  been  errors  of  tact.l 
Some  of  our  official  representatives  inf 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  havej 
lacked  the  qualities  to  make  themj 
[welcome  among  the  people  of  the 
Governments  to  which  they  have  been 
accredited.  Furthermore,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  American  naval 
representatives  were  sent  to  help 
jtrain  the  Brazilian  forces  led  the 
lenemies  of  Brazil  to  feel  that  the 
lunited  States  hoped  to  encourage  war 
jrather  than  peace  in  South  America. 
Add  to  this  the  failure  of  the  program! 
tproposed  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Santiago  conference  and  the  antago¬ 
nism  there  aroused  against  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  Clear  that  the  South 
jAmericans  have  something  to  sho'W  for 
j  their  view  of  us. 

'  Dr.  Zeballos  speaks  for  South 
.\merica,  it  is  time,  but  he  spealrs 
also  as  an  Argentine,  with  certain 
prejudices  in  Pan-American  politics. 
These  include  a  profound  distrust  of  ; 
Brazil,  a  dislike  of  Chile  and  a  feelingk 
of  jealousy  mixed  with  resentment 
toward  the  United  States.  His  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  American  naval  mission 
to  Brazil  doubtless  would  not  have 
been  made  had  the  mission  been  sent, 
instead  to  Argentina.  So,  also,  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  for  a  century 
the  relations  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  have  been  more  con¬ 
sistently  friendly  than  with  any  ol 
t.he  other  American  republics. 

In  the  main,  however.  Dr.  Zeballos 
has  fairly  presented  the  point  of  view 
of  a  great  many  South  Americans.; 
Such  plain  speaking  is  as  valuable  ai 
it  is  rare  in  discussing  internationa 
relations.  Its  basic  good-will  is  mani 
tested  in  the  practical  sugge.stion 
which  Dr.  Zeballos  makes  for  creat- 


tS^-^der 'friendship  betweei^^^ 

peoples  of  the  two  continents.  As  de^ 
from  such  measure.s  as 
Vmerlcan  troops,  he  proposes  that, 
shall  be  no  more  interfet^n^ , 


(with  the  internal  life  of  sister  . 
I  republics.  He  also  advocates  closer 
cultural  relations  between  the  con¬ 
tinents  by  such  methods  as  exchange 
of  profe.ssors  and  students,  better 
nows  service,  exhibitions  of  art  and, 
other  similar  forms  of  intellectual, 
intercourse.  To  this  is  added  a  plea 
for  a  more  careful  selection  of  the 
Official  personnel  sent  to  Latin  coun¬ 
tries.  He  might  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  pointed  out  the  impor 
tance  of  exercising  greater  care  even 
in  the  selection  of  business  repre- 
I  sentatives. 
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ALONGt  a  rainless  coast 


I. 


A  STUPENDOUS  NATURAL  PHENOMENON. 


i  urwo 


TH'OUS.\ND  MILES  OF 

* 


SE..V30ARD  &.VHAKA 

activity 


-PLOATIXG  MAHKET9  -  IIFMAX 

i  UXDER  unnatural  CONDITIONS -MOUN- 

'  TAINS  PILLED  WITH  TREASURE. 

[FEOM  A  STAFF  COBRF.SPONDKNT  OF  THE  TRinESE 

!  Taltal,  Chili,  February  12. 

i  In  sailing  northward  Horn  Valparaiso  along  the  i. 

'  Chilian  coast  the  traveller  is  confronted  with  a 

'  stupendous  natural  phenomenon. 

^  less  zone  without  vegetation  or 

;  taining  human  life.  At  Coquimbo,  the  Arst  j.. 
chorage  in  the  voyage  from  Valparaiso,  he  i  ^ 

within  the  southern  edge  of  tins  bleak  ^nd  ari  ; . 
i  district.  Thence  for  over  3,000  miks  ^  is^  to  . 
i  follow  a  mountainous  coast,  bare  an  i„n’  ! 

'  ^vhere  rain  is  virtually  1'  ' 

:  guisbing  plants  and  shrubs  can  only  be  tept 
4  by  constant  watering.  This  ^  i 

the  coast  inland  to  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  a  d  f, 

'  varies  in  width  from  twenty  to  ’ 

i  includes  one-third  of  the  ChiUan  -a W 
the  entire  coast  of  Peru  to  the  Gulf  of  Gua^aquih  ^ . 

:  There  the  seaboard  Sahara  ends  a^^rup  J 
‘  chan-e  in  the  trend  of  the  coast.  There  is  tne , , 
sharpest  possible  transition  from  bleak  mouutein- 
:  headlands  to  a  coast  clad  with  verdure,  nourishec, 

'  bv  a  vapor-ladeu  atmosphere.  ■  or<. 

^  The  causes  of  these  astonishing  phenomena  are , 


:C.| 


^  explained  more 


or 


less  adequately  hy  scientific 


wtiters.  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  agent  in  j 


producing  this  belt  of  2,000  miles 
1  board  is  the  Andes  range.  The  southeast  ^ 
i  winds  strike  northern  Brazil  loaded  with  Atlantic 


'vapor,  and Tiirrents  of  air  <  »ctinuin4in  an  obliqud 
westward  drift  across  '  ontinent  supply  the' 
i  Plate  and  the  Amazon  r^ .  r  systems  with  abun- 
I  dant  rainfalls.  When  these  currents  heat  against 
'the  ramparts  of  the  Peruvian  and  Northern  Chil- 
:  ian  Andes,  the  remaining  moistui'e  is  wrung  from 
i  them  by  the  condensing  power  of  low  tempera-, 

;  tures  at  extreme  altitudes.  From  the  crest  ofi 
<  the  range  there  are  no  sources  of  evaporation  un- 
,  til  the  tranquil  levels  of  the  Pacific  are  reached. 
The  air  currents,  in  their  passage  to  the  coast,  aref 
without  moisture.  Tlie  snows  on  the  eastern' 
slopes  and  central  summits  of  the  Andes  are  fina  • 
j  deposits  of  vapor  which  exhaust  the  water  supplj* 
of  the  Atlantic  trades.  There  is  nothing  in  re-| 

1  serve  for  the  strip  of  seaboard  and  the  inter-UJ? 


'  '  •  ' 


The  mountain  hreeze^'^?.  x  ^  v.  -i' 
Co-operatin"  t.iviot-,  r  ■.  ,] 


j  vening  mountain  slopes. 

least  never  bring  rain.  Co-operating  with  thisb-  _ 

'  primal  cause  is  another— the  prevailing  south  wind"  ' 
on  the  Pacific.  From  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  branch  "  . 

of  the  Antarctic  current  follows  the  nortlierni-" 
i  trend  of  the  west  coast,  and  winds;  .v  " 

1  accompany  it  to  the  equator,  absorbing; 

I  moisture  all  the  way,  but  not  swerving^- U.- 

j  eastward  after  passing  the  Southern  Chilian  coast.'*^  '  -  ¥ 
These  aerial  curi'ents  in  the  latitudes  of  Northern  .'-''^,  , 
j  Chili  and  Peru  have  gained  hy  heat  additioinal  |>, 
power  of  absorption,  but  carry  their  ample  supplLc^'^^ , 
i  of  vapor  northward,  without  being  diverted  to’-.^;-^ 

I  the  coast,  with  its  mountain  buttresses.  The  ^ 

i  air,  coming  from  the  Andes  summit<S,  has  beer; . 
squeezed  dry  by  those  mighty  condensers.  Rain-  -C*' 

storms  from  the  west  never  blow  inland.  The  ^  ! 

raihless  zone  is  thus  deprived  of  ajl  meaps  of 


'•  ivater  supply,  except  the  few  meagre  streams^j^'  k  S'^?'.  4 
tumbling  dawn  the  western  slopes  from  the  upland  ‘ 


snow-drifts. 

|;;  These  are  the  sciehtifih  explanations  of  this  stu-i 
]-  pendo US- phenomenon.  What  remains  to  be  account- 
V  ed  foris  the  extraordinary  transition  front  a  rainj" 
to  a  mlnless  .  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 
The  Cordilleras  extend  from  Panama  to  Peru  in 
continuous  lines  of  .  lofty  Andean  wall.  These 
summits  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia  ought  to  have 


j  a  condensing  power  equal  to  that  of  tfie  Cdrdllleralf 
in  Peru  and  Northern  Chili.  The  Humboldt  oc^ 
j  current,  moreover,  oarrj'ing  wit^i.^  the  pre\  ailing 
1  w|nfk  frnun  tba  south. 

when  it  reaches  tlie  equator.  It  n^ts'  i#  that 
j  quarter  a  current  coming  froVn  tire  'north,  and 
both  diverge  westward  from  the  coast.  The 
vapor-laden  winds  are  also  deflected  from  the 
coast.  The  sanfe  causes  which  combine  to  pro- 
j  duoe  a  rainless  zone  for  2,000  miles  are  counter- 
'  acted  hy  various  agencies  in  Ecuador  and  Golom- 
i  bia.  Those  are  regions  of  copious  rains,  the  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  coast  scenery  and  the  conditions 
,of  vegetation  being  sharply  defined.  Various  e.x-' 
planations  have  been  offered,  based  upon  changes 
in  the  trend  of  the  coast  at  Capes  Ajullo  and 
j  Parinas,  the  shrinkage  of  the  Andean  area  in, 

I  diameter  throughout  Ecuador,  and  the  inadequate 
barrier  offered  by  the  Isthmus  mountains  to  the 
I  moisture-laden  Caribbean  breezes,  which  are  car- 
®  .ried  along  the  west  coast  to  the  equator.  These 
(1  theories  are  discussed  by  Professor  Ball  in  his 
j  interesting  “Notes  of  a  Naturalist,”  but  while 
!  admitting  the  plausibility  of  each  one,  he  does 
4  hot  consider  theix  combined  weight  sufficient  to 
f  account  for  the  most  abrupt  and  complete  change 
I  of  climate  and  the  conditions  of  vegetable  life 
known  anywhere  on  the  globe.  In  Central  Chili 
the  traiisition  is  made  less  suddenly  and  more 
(naturally.  The  Andean  streams  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  there,  but  between  them  lie  arid  stretches 
which  cannot  be  cultivated.  Agriculture  from 
Coquimbo  to  Valparaiso  is  confined  to  valleys, 
and  is  largely  dependent  upon  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  At  Valparaiso  Jhere  is  no  rain 

for  nine  months  of  the  twelve, 

and  during  the  remaining  three  showers  are  light 
and  infreqiteiit.  It  is  not  until  the  35th  parallel 
is  passed  and  southern  Chili  and  Patagonia  are 
reached  that  the  normal  conditions  of  rainfall 
in  the  temperate  zone  are  restored.  There  the 
vTOStward  currents  of  air  in  their  drift  from  the 
At-iantio  pass  over  narrow  sections  of  land  area 
and  are  not  wrung  dry  in  passing  over  the  Andes. 

I  The  sea-breezes  from  the  south  and  west  bring 
raiiL  and  all  the  physical  conditions  are  changed. 
THE  NORTH  FED  BT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  traveller  embarking  on  a  steamer  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  at  once  discovers  that  he  is  bound  for 
intermediate  ports  which  derive  all  their  food 
supplies  from  Gentral  and  Southerrn  Chili.  The- 
►ai-fc  'vtrt)vi^s  ^o5r-T3aTfie  oit  IcaE‘'^te\A^l~'ueT]k  xxrT5r( 
vide  fresh  meat  for  the  towns  of  the  rainles 
zone.  Tbe  afterpart  of  the  vessel  is  largely  01,, 
cupied  by  venders  of  vegetables,  fruits,  butter, 
eggs,  chickens,  ducks  and  hams.  They  are 
allowed  to  display  tbeir  wares  in  small  stalls  and 
big  baskets,  and  when  the  steamer  arrives  in 
port,  market-dealers  swarm  out  in  small  boats 
to  obtain  supplies  from  these  pedlers.  Every 
steamer  of  the  English  and  cliilian  lines  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  floating  market  all  the  way  from 
Valparaiso  to  Iquique,where  the  stalls  are 
removed  and  the  hucksters  dispose  of 

the  remnants  of  their  stock  on  shore.  Beans, 
peas,  lettuce,  onions,  green  corn,  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  potatoes  are  sold  by  the  measure 
on  the  main  deck,  with  prolonged  S))anish  chaf¬ 
fering.  Enormous  baskets  of  grapes,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  apricots,  brimming  full  at 
Valparaiso,  aiie  gradually  emptied  in  the  pa.ssage 
north.  Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  flour, 
and  dry  groceries  of  all  kinds  are  consigned  to 
marketmen  in  the  various  ports  and  are  unloaded 
in  lighters.  At  every  stopping  place  cattle  ?lre 
hoisted  by  the  donkey-engine  high  in  air  and  let 
down  into  barges.  In  this  way  the  supplies  are 
landed  on  the  coast  and  taken  inland  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  towns  and  mining  camps  by  railway.  The 
rainless  zone  produces  nothing  except  mineral 
wealth.  It  has  to  be  fed  week  by  week,  almost 
day  by  day,  from  'Valparaiso,  Talcahuana  and 
the  South. 

The  Chilian  seaboard  extends  from  the  Peru¬ 
vian  frontier  beyond  Arica  to  Cape  Horn,  a 
distance  of  ovex'  2,500  miles,  and  comprising 
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40  decrees  of  latitude,  and  an  area  of  nearly 
300,000  English  square  miles.  The  northern 
belt,  stretching  from  the  17th  to  the  29  th  par¬ 
allels,  is  without  rain.  At  ta  Serena,  at  the 
southern  limit  of  this  zone,  there  is  a  rainfall 
of  1  1-2  inches  in.;  the  course  of  a  year.  This 
belt  contains  the  nitrate  deposits  and  silver  and 
copper  mines,  and  is  one  of  inexhaustible  mineral 
ivealth.  From  the  20th  to  the  33d  parallels  is  an 


intermediate  zone  with  fertile  valle.vs  and  levels 
and  mineral  resources.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
are  on  the  southern  boundary  of  this  semi-agricult¬ 
ural  zone,  the  annual  rainfall  in  those  cities 
averaging  13  and  14  indies.  South  of  the  33d. 
paralTel  stretches  the  main  agricultural  belt, 
begi.lldug  with  a  rainfall  of  10  inches  at  Talca 
and  ending  with  11.5  Inches  at  Valdtma,  and  134 
inches  at  Chiloe.  Below  this  region  is  a  sea- 
hoard  of  undeveloped  resources,  with  Pnnta 
Arenas  in  the  Straits  as  a  centre  of  valuable 
leries,  and  e'^en  wool-raising,  f  the  climate  in 
tee  ;high  latitudes  not  being  as  rigorous  as  Is 
aeteilly  supposed.  Tliis  is  Chili,  the  home 
j  essentiall.v  maritime  nation,  accustomed  to 
struggle  against  nature  and  to  overcome  every 
ph5sical  obstacle  to  its  progress.  In  tlio  far 
south  its  fishemen  combat  storm  and  glacier. 
On  the  Andean  slopes  its  mountaineers  are  the 
hardiest  and  pluckiest  of  farmers.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  deserts  its  mining  camps  are  pitched  among) 
the  bleak  mountain  buttresses  that  line  the  coasts,  i 
where  not  even  an  evergreen  shrub  can  take/, 
root  among  the  rocks  and  where  a  blade  of  grass 
is  never  seen.  The  Chilians  are  a  robust  race, 
adapted  and  equipped  for  occupying  the  unnatural 
homes  and  trading  in  the  exposed  roadsteads 
scattered  among  the  barren  cliffs  of  their  northern] 
coasts. 
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THE  COAST  'SCENEHY. 

The  first  stopping  place  and  base  of  supplie: 
in  the  voyage  north  is  Coquimbo,  which  en.ioy 
the  distinction  of  having  one  of  the  best  harborsl 
on  the  west  coast.  It  is  a  forlorn  and  desolate 
town,  connected  by  railway  with  La  Serena,  a 
city  with  a  population  of  20,000,  where  fantastic 
efforts  are  made  b.y  means  of  irrigation  to  maintain 
some  reminiscences  of  trees  and  flowers  belonging 
to  the  outside  world  of  vegetable  life.  The  city 
has  its  plaza,  its  churches,  and  its  scores  of 
ouadras  regularly  laid  out  and  lined  with  cheap 
frame  houses,  built  in  anticipation  of  earthquake 
shocks.  There  is  an  artificial  air  of  gayety  in  the 
town,  resulting,  possihlj',  from  the  consciousness 
that  its  surroundings,  albeit  unpromising,  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  mining  towns  in  tlie 
deserts  further  north.  Coquimbo.  the  port.,  hard¬ 
ly  comes  within  the  range  of  this  consolation. 
There  are  clumps  of  bushes  back  of  the  main 
street  which  possibly  are  green  and  fresh  in  the 
spring,  but  at  midsummer  they  are  parched  and 
'a’sta.  facto- n.jnmneY.s  bespeak  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise,  and  there  is  consicleraoie 
movement  in  the  port,  but  with  its  background  of 
liarren  hills  and  rocJry  terraces  it  is’  a  picture  of 
desolation  that  haunts  the  memory.  Here  occurs 
the  first  of  many  marketing  scenes,  twenty  or 
thirty  boats  coming  out  from  shore  and  return¬ 
ing  If/uded  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  venders 
on  the  steamer  making  driving  bargains. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  coast  scener.y  is 
its  uniformity.  There  are  few  pro.jecting  capes. 
Even  conical  hills  are  infrequent.  There  is  a 
continuous  terrace  of  flat-topped  cliffs,  generally 
1,000  and  sometimes  2,000  feet  high,  retreating 
abruptly  from  the  sea  and  leaving  in  front  of  the 
anchorages  narrow  shelves  of  beach,  where  the 
towns  are  built.  Tliis  coast  wall  has  a  uniform 
direction  north  and  south,  and  presents  an  aspect 
of  singular  regularity.  Back  of  it  are  sometimes 
seen  the  s^pes  of  the  maritime  range ;  but  ordi¬ 
narily  it  limits  the  view  with  its  reddish  gray, 
weatlier-beaten  facade.  Mr.  Darw'in  found  evi- 
'rieace  of  the  alternate  subsidence  and  elevation 
of  this  sea-wall,  so  that  the  top  may  have  been 
levelled  and  the  sides  chiselled  by  marine  action ; 
but  the  voloa'f’io  origin  of  the  range  is  readily 
revealed.  Devoid  of  vegetation  and  wooded  slopes, 
it  is  wearisome  and  monotonous,  bareness  and 
uniformity  depriving  it  of  impressiveness  and 
human  interest.  There  is  a  brief  hour  in  the 
day  when  its  duU  r,ed  facies  into  gray  and  then 
flecpens  Into  blue,  under  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
^tting  sun,  with  its  pale  lemon  fires;  and  then 
the  coast  scenery  is  beautifuL  That  is  the  trans- 
frauring  effect  of  the  wonderful  sunsets  of  the 
South  Pacific— sunsets  as  delicate  in  their  gold 
and  silver  tinting  as  those  of  the  South  Atlantic 
are  gorgeous  from  flaming  scarlet  and  royal  purple. 

HESOEATE,  BUT  ENTEKPRISING  TOWA'S. 

As  for  the  meagre  and  desolate  towns  on  the 
coa*t.,  it  is  beyond  the  pencilling  of  that  supreme 
artist,  the  sun,  at  morning,  noon  or  dusk,  to  im¬ 
part  beauty  or  pioturesqueness  to  them.  There 
rows  of  lumber  sheds  painted  brown 
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or  5'eliow^  or  blue,  a  sandy  plaza/.'- 
wnth  an  ugly  little  church  of  iron  or  wood,  and' 
clusters  of  bar-rooms  in  the  main  street.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  a  few  tall  cliimneys  added,  andfi 
whenever  the  port  ia  of  any  size,  there  is  a  plat-j 
form  in  the  plaza  for  a  brass  band.  Huasco  is 
one  of  these  coast-towms— a  base  of  supplies  forV 
interior  mining  camps— and  Caldera  is  another,! 
the  port  of  Copiapo,  a  city  with  a  population  of  \ 
20,000,  whose  prosperity  is  cleoliniug,  or  at  | 
least  stationary,  through  the  failure  of  some  of  ] 
its  oldest  mines.  At  Caldera  water  is  obtained  ,' 
from  the  river  Copiapo,  several  miles  aAvay,  and  | 
^ere  are  a  few  stunted^^bushes  and  flowering  1 

place  with  m^ln^  ofnnH^ons!  **Talteb  at  the  f 
root  of  sloping  granite  and  syenite  hills,  is  the 
receiving-point  for  supplies  for  several  mining 
towns  to  which  a  railway  leads.  Dread  of 
earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  stifles  all  civic  am- 
bition  or  private  enterpri^.  Cheap  frame  houses 
and  sho]^  alone  are  Duilt,  and  as  no  prudent 
native  will  consent  to  sleep  above  the  ground 
floor,  all  the  dwellings  are  low-studded  structures, 
there  are  no  interior  patio's  here,  for  there  are 
,  nor  plants,  nor  vines  to  convert 
theni  into  cool  and  shady  retreats.  The  highest 
point  of  social  distinction  is  reached  when  a 
resident  builds  on  the  plaza  a  square  house  of 
one  story  and  carries  a  railing  around  the  flat- 
roof  with  a  Ime  of  benches  where  he  and  his 
family  can  sit  and  hear  the  band  play  waltzes  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  When  that  has  been 
aone,  life  ceases  to  be  worth  living,  for  the 
highest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  existence  have 
Oeen  won. 

presenting  to  ejres  unao- 
^stomed  to  the  scenery  of  a  desert  coast,  a 
wretched  and  torlorn  aspect,  are  centres  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  At  Coquimbo,  543  vessels  of 
ail  Classes,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  613.691 
arrived  in  1888.  In  this  fleet  tDere  were  54.3*  / 
.CJ^-Wera  there  were  fifteen  sailing/ 
vessels  and  mnety-nine  steamers  arriving  froni/ 
representing  a  tonnage  of/ 
coasting  trade  eighty-two  ves-i 
sels  and  301  steamers  arrived,  with  an  aggregaW 
tonnage  of  532,827.  At  Taltal  there  were  34^ 
arrivals  and  a  total  tonnage  of  370,641.  In 

forty-two  steamers  ar-\ 
nved,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  228  steamers. 
These  figures  reveal  the  commercial  importance 
of  these  shippmg  points  for  the  mining  region 
between  the  northern  coast  and  the  Amdes 
Copper,  silver  and  nitrates  on  this  desolate  tract 
are  greater  sources  of  National  wealth  than  the 
9^  Taloahuana  and  the  South. 

falerenVoFf 

tipQ  from  the  coast  in  enormous  quanti- 

HcLst  nf  cou^y  -was  formerly  the 

stni  ®^^^er-pro^oing  districts,  aud  is 

still  a  great  mining  centre.  La  Serena  is  the  spat 

®ifver  mining.  Chilionce' 

the  developmJnt  of  rtcheJ  mineJ^iTtL^Tr-Tn 
States.  l/  capitahsts  are“now 
digious  efforts  to  enlarge  the  nmrlnptinr.  w 

Siting^  a“nd^t&T^^  methods  of  mining  a^d 
smelting ,  and  they  have  succeeded  within  a  fpw 

aslumn?lon^t)fa*t**th*^^  incorrectness  of  the 

S  worked 

.  ®9.ont-  .  The  exports  of  copper  from 
forty-five  years  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  valuation  of  §467,394  422  The 
exports  of  fine  silver  during  tiie  same  period 
amount  to  §148,041,792  An  increase  of  27.8 

mineral  products 
frorn  1887  to  188  8  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  indus- 

Thti  prevailing  in  the  mining  belts. 

This  is  a  barren  and  desolate  coast,  but  the  mari- 
rtme  range  is  brimming  with  treasure  for  a  race 
which  has  the  pluck  to  maintain  an  unequal 
combat  with  nature.  i_  n  y 


'THOUSANDS  VISIT  SHRINE.  M 

.  .ipples  and  Invalids  Appeal  to  Statue 
'  of  Virgin  at  Carey,  Ohio. 


are 


.fTINDLAY.  Ohio,  April  29.— A  hundred 
v/ipples  and  invalids,  acompanled  by  over 
"000  other  pilgrims,  formed  a  great  can- 
Ule  procession  to  the  shrine  at  Carey, 
twelve  miles  from  here,  last  night,  to 
pray  for  the  cure  of  their  ailments  before 
the  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation. 

Special  trains  were  run  from  Pittsburg. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  points  to 
accommodate  the  pilgrims,  and  through¬ 
out  the  morning  masses  were  said  by  six 
priests,  headed  by  Father  Mlzer,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  shrine. 

The  statue,  which  is  known  throughout 
the  country  for  the  miracles  said  to  have 
been  performed  through  Its  agency,  is  a  ' 
fac  simile  of  _  the  _  celebrated  statue  of  [ ■. 


the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Luxembourg. 
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